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SLAVE TRADE IN THE SOUTHERN CONGRESS. 


Hon. Joun Perkins, 
Delegate from Louisiana : 

From the abstract of the Constitation 
for the Provisional Government, it ap- 
pears that the slave trade, except with 
the slave States of North America, shall 
be prohibited. The Congress, therefore, 
not content with the laws of the late 
United States against it, which, it is to be 
presumed, were re-enacted, have unalter- 
ably fixed the subject by a provision of 
the Constitution. That provision, for 
reasons equally conclusive, will doubtless 
pass into the Constitution of the Perma- 
nent Government. The prohibition, there- 
fore, will no longer be a question of poli- 
ey, but will be a cardinal principle of the 
Southern Confederacy, It will nct be a 
question for the several States, in view of 
any peculiarity in their circumstatces 
and condition, but will be fixed by a par- 
amount power, which nothing but ano- 
ther revolution can overturn. If Texas 
shall want labour, she must elect whether 
it shail be hireling labour or slave laboar ; 
and if she shall elect slave labour, she 
must be content with that, only, which 
comes from other States on this continent, 
and at such prices as the States on this 
continent shall see proper to exact. If 
Virginia shall not join in the Confederacy 
of the South, she is at least assured of a 
market for her slaves at undiminished 
prices; and if there shall be, as there un- 
questionably is, a vast demand for labour 
at the South; and if there shall be, as 
there unquestionably will be, a vast sup- 
ply of pauper labour from the North and 
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Europe, and States at the South shall be 
in danger of being overrun and abvolition- 
ized, as the States of the North has been 
overrun and abolitionized, there must be 
no power in any State to counteract the 
evil. Democracy is right, for it has the 
approval of the world; slavery wrong, 
for it is not so approved, and is only to be 
tolerated in consideration of the property 
involved ; and while the one is to be en- 
couraged, therefore, the other is to be 
condemned and only presented in such 
attitude as to be as little offensive, as it 
may be, to the better sentiment of an en- 
lightened world. 

Such I take to be a fair statement of 
the principles announced in the earliest 
utterance of the Southern Republic ; and 
I need scarcely say, that I deprecate them 
greatly. I fear their effects upon the 
present harmony of feeling; I fear their 
effects upon the fortunes of the Republic ;_ 
and I will take the liberty to intervene, 
and to present the reasons why I think 
we should not take such action at the pre- 
sent time. I may seem presumptuous, 
but I have a stake too great to scruple at 
the measures necessary to preserve it. I 
take a liberty, without permission, in 
making you the object of this letter; but 
our personal relations will assure you 
that I have but the simple purpose, if 
possible, to be of service to my country ; 
and if, in presenting a measure so offen- 
sive, I may seem wanting in respect for 
the-“ spirit of the age,” I have but to say 
that I have been connected with the slave 
trade measure from the start. I have in- 
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curred whatever of odium could come 
from its initiation; I have been trusted 
by its friends with a leading part in its 
advancement, and so situated, at a time 
when prejudice, or a mistaken policy 
would seem to shape our action to a course 
inconsistent with our dignity and inter- 
ests, I have no personal considerations to 
restrain me, and feel that it is within my 
province to interpose, and offer what I 
can, of reasons tv arrest it. Nor will I 
be justly chargeable with an unseasona- 
ble agitation of this question. We were 
truly solicitous to postpone it to another 
time; we were willing to acquiesce in 
whatever policy the States themselves 
might eee proper to adopt, for each for it- 
self is competent to act upon the subject. 
But when it is proposed to take advan- 
tage of our silence,—to enter judgment 
by default,—to tie the hands of States, 
‘and so propitiate a foreign sentiment by 
@ concession inconsiderate and gratui- 
tous, it is our privilege to intervene; and 
I am in error if your conception of the 
questions at issue, and your devotion to 
the paramount cause of the South, will 
not induce you to admit that the odium 
is not on us of introducing a distracting 
issue, 

The South is now in the formation of a 
Slave Republic. This, perhaps, is not 
admitted generally. There are many 
contented to believe that the South as a 
geographical section is in mere assertion 
of its independence; that it is instinct 
with no especial truth—pregnant of no 
distinct social nature; that for some un- 
accountable reason the two sections have 
become opposed to each other; that for 
reasons equally insufficient, there is disa- 
greement between the peoples that direct 
them ; and that from no overruling ne- 
cessity,—no impossibility of coexistence, 
——but asa mere matter of policy, it has 
been considered best for the South to 
strike out for herself and establish an 
independence of her own. This, I fear, 
is an inadequate conception of the con- 
troversy. The contest is not between the 
North and South as geographical sec- 
tions—for between such sections, merely, 
there can_ be no contest;—nor between 
the people of the North and the'people 
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of the South, fur our relations have been 
pleasant, and on neutral grounds there is 
still nothing to estrange us. We eat to- 
gether, trade together, and practice, yet, 
in intercourse, with great respect, the 
courtesies of common life. But the real 
contest is between the two forms of soci- 
ety which have become established, the 
one at the North, and the other at the 
South. Society is essentially different 
from government,—as different as is the 
nut from the bur, or the nervous body of 
the shell-fish from the bony structure 
which surrounds it;—and within this 
Government two societies had become 
developed as variant in structure and dis- 
tinct in furm as any two beings in ani- 
mated nature. The one is a society com- 
posed of one race—the other of two ra- 
ces. The one is bound "together but by 
the two great social relations of husband 
and wife, and parent and child; the other 
by the three relations of husband and 
wife, and parent and child, and master 
and slave. The one embodies in its po- 
litieal structure the principle that equali- 
ty is tle right of man—the other that it 
is the right of equals only, The one, 
embodying the principle that equality is 
the right of man, expands upon the hori- 
zontal plane of pure democracy—-the 
other, embodying the principle that it is 
not the right of man, but of equals only, 
has taken to itself the rounded form of a 
social aristocracy ; in the one there is 
hireling labuur, in the other slave labour ; 
in the one, therefure, in theory at least, 
labour is voluntary, in the other involun- 
tary ; in the labour of the one there is 
the elective franchise, in the other there 
is not; and, as labour is always in ex- 
cess of direction, in the one the power of 
government is only with the lower class- 
es, in the other the upper; in the one, 
therefore, the reins of government come 
from the heels, in the other from the head 
of the society ; in the one it is guided by 
the worst, in the other by the best intelli- 
gence; in the one it is from those who 
have the least, in the other from those 
who have the greatest stake in the contin- 
uance of existing order; in the one the 
pauper labourer has power to rise and 
appropriate, by law, the goods protected 
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by the State—when pressure comes, as 
come it must, there will be the motive to 
exert it—and thus the ship of State turns 
bottom upwards; in the other there is no 
pauper labour with power of rising; the 
ship of State has the ballast of a disfran- 
chised class; there is no possibility of 
political upheaval, therefore, and it is 
reasonably certain that so steadied, it 
will sail erect, and onward to an indefi- 
nitely distant period. Such are some of 
the more obvious differences in form and 
constitution between these two societies 
whick had come to contact within the 
limits of the recent Union. And perhaps 
it is not the least remarkable in this con- 
nection, that while the one, a shapeless, 
organless, mere mass of social elements 
in no definite relation to each other, is 
loved and eulogised, and stands the ideal 
of the age, the other comely and propor- 
tioned with Jabour and direction, mind 
and matter in just relation to each other, 
presenting analogy to the very highest 
developments in animated nature, is con- 
demned and reprobated. Even we our- 
selves have hardly ventured to affirm it,— 
while the cock crows, in fact, are ready 
to deny it,—and if it shall not perish on 
the cross of human judgment, it must be 
for the reason that the Great Eternal has 
not purposed that still another agent of 
his will shall come to such excess of hu- 
man ignominy. 


Such are the two forms of society which 
had come to contest within the structure 
of the recent Union; and the contest for 
existence was inevilable. Neither could 
concur in the requisitions of the other ; 
neither could expand within the forms of 
a single government, without encroach- 
ment on the other. Like twin lobsters 
in a single shell, if such a thing were 
possible, the natural expansion of the one 
was inconsistent with the existence of the 
other. Or, like an eagle and a fish, 
which, though formed by an indissoluble 
bond, could, from no sense of its pro- 
priety, concur in action,—-where the eagle 
could not share the fluid suited to the 
fish and live—where the fish could not 
share the fluid suited to the bird and live 
—and where one must perish that the 


other may survive, unless the unnatural 
union shall be severed,—so these societies 
could not, if they would, concur, The 
principle that races are unequal, and that 
among unequals inequality is right, would 
have been destructive to the form of pure 
demucracy at the North. The principle 
that all men are equal, and equality right, 
would have been destructive of slavery at 
the South. Each required the element 
suited te its social nature. Each must 
strive to make the government expressive 
of its sucial nature. The natural expan- 
sion of the one became encroachment on 
the other, and so the contest was inevita- 
ble; repudiate the doctrine if you will, 
but it is true, and Seward and Lincoln, 
in theory, at least, whatever be their aim, 
are right. I realized the fact, and so an- 
nounced that doctrine years before either 
ventured to advance it. Upon that decla- 
ration I have always acted, and the re- 
ceat experience of my country has not 
induced me to question the correctness of 
that first conception. We may be indig- 
nant at such leaders, but the feeling were 
a weakness. The tendency of social ac- 
tion was against us; the speaker to be 
neard, must speak against slavery; the 
preacher to retain his charge, must preach 
against slavery ; the author, to be read, 
must write against slavery; the candi- 
date, to attain office, must pledge himself 
against slavery; the office-holder, to con- 
tinue, must redeem the pledges of the 
candidate: they did not originate the 
policy, but they pandered to it; they did 
not start the current, they but floated 
on it, and were as powerless as drift- 
wood to control its course; and it were 
as just to wreak our vengeance upon the 
instrument with which an enemy assails 
us, as to make antagonists of such as 
these. It was within their option to de- 
cline position, but not within their option 
to forego the trusts to which they were 
elected by position, The great tendency 
to social conflict pre-existed ; it was in 
the heart of the North—it was in the 
very structure of Northern society. It 
was not a matter of choice, but of neces- 
sity, that such society should disaffiirm a 
society in contradiction of it. It was not 
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a matter of choice, but of necessity, that 
it should approve of acts against it. In 
possession of power, it flowed to political 
action on the South as fluids flow to lower 
levels. ‘The acts of individuals were un- 
important, and if I had possessed the 
power to change the mind of every Re- 
publican in Congress, I would not have 
been at pains todo so. They would but 
have fallen before an indignant constitu- 
ency, and men would have been sent to 
their places whose minds could never 
change. Nor, in fact, have they been 
without their uses. As the conflict was 
irrepressible ; as they were urged on by 
an inexorable power, it was important we 
should know it. Our own political lead- 
ers refused to realize the fact. The zea- 
lots of the North alone could force the 
recognition; and I am bound to own that 
Giddings and Greeley, and Seward and 
Lincoln,—parasites as they are,—pan- 
derers to popular taste as they are,—the 
instruments, and the mere instruments, 
of aggression, have done more to rouse 
us to the vindication of our rights than 
the bravest and the best among us. 
Such, then, was the nature of this con- 
test, and was inevitable. It was inaugu- 
rated with the Government. It began at 
the beginning, and almust at the start 
the chances of the game were turned 
against us. If the foreign slave trade 
had never been suppressed, slave society 
must have triumphed, It extended to 
the limits of New England, pari passu, 
with emigrants from Europe came slaves 
from Africa. Step by step the two in 
union marched upon the West, and it is 
reasonably certain, had the means to fur- 
ther union been admitted; that so they 
would have continued to march upon the 
West,-—that slave labor would have been 
cheaper than hireling labor—that trans- 
cending agriculture, it would have ex- 
panded to the arts, and that thus, one ho- 
mogeneous form of labor and one homo- 
geneous form of society; unquestioned 
by one single dreamer ; and cherished at 
home and honored abroad, would have 
overspread the entire available surface of 
the late United States. But the slave 
trade suppressed, democratic society has 
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triumphed. The States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
found an attractive market for their 
slaves. They found a cheaper pauper 
labor to replace it—that pauper labor 
poured in from Europe; while it replaced 
the slave it increased the ‘political power 
of the Northern States. More than 5,- 
000,000 from abroad have been added to 
their number ; that addition has enabled 
them to grasp and hold the government. 
That government, from the very necessi- 
ties of their nature, they are forced to 
use against us. Slavery was within its 
grasp; and forced to the option of ex- 
tinction in the Union, or of independence 
out, it dares to strike, and it asserts its 
claim to nationality, and its right to re- 
cognition among the leading social sys- 
tems of the world. 

Such, then, being the nature of the 
contest, ‘his Union has been disrupted in 
the effort of slave society to emancipate it- 
self; and the momentous question now 
to be determined is—shall that effort be 
successful? That the Republic of the 
South will sustain her independence, there 
is little question. The form of our go- 
ciety is too pregnant of intellectual re- 
sources and military strength to be sub- 
dued, if, in its products, it did not hold 
the bonds of amity and peace upon all 
the leading nations of the world. Bud 
in the independence of the South is there 
surely the emancipation of domestic slave- 
ry? That is greatly to be doubted. Our 
property in slaves will be established. If 
it has stood in a government, more than 
half of which has been pledged to its de- 
struction, it will surely stand in a gov- 
ernment every memoer of which will be 
pledged to its defence. But will it be es- 
tablished as a normal institution of so- 
ciety, and stand the sole exclusive social 
system of the South? That is the im- 
pending question, and the fact is yet to 
be recorded. That it will so stand some- 
where at the South, I do not entertain the 
slightest question. It may be overlooked 
or disregarded now. It has been the 
vital agent of this great controversy. It 
has energized the arm of every man who 
acts a partin this greatdrama. We may 
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shrink from recognition of the fact; we 
may decline to admit the source of our 
authority,—refuse to slavery an invita- 
tion to the table which she herself has 
so bountifully spread; but not for that 
will it remain powerless, or unhonoured. 
It may be abandoned by Virginia, Mary- 
land, Missouri; South Carolina herself 
may refuse to espouse it. The hireling 
laborer from the North and Europe may 
drive it from our seaboard. As the South 
shall become the centre of her own trade, 
the metropolis of her own commerce, the 
pauper population of the world will pour 
upon us. It may replace our slaves upon 
the seaboard, as it has replaced them in 
the Northern States; but concentrated 
in the States upon the Gulf it will make 
its stand ; condensed to the point at which 
the labor of the slave transcends the 
wants of agriculture, it will flow to other 
objects; it will lay its giant grasp upon 
still other departments of industry; its 
every step will be exclusive; it will be 
unquestioned lord of each domain on 
which it enters. With that perfect econo- 
my of resources, that just application of 
power, that concentration of forces, that 
security of order which results to slavery 
from the permanent direction of its best 
intelligence, there is no other form of hu- 
man labor that can stand against it, and 
and it will build itself a home and erect 
for itself, at some point within the pres- 
ent limits of the Suvuthern States, a struc 
ture of imperial power and grandeur,— 
a glorious Confederacy of States that will 
stand aloft and serene for ages amid 
the anarchy of democracies that reel 
around it. 

But it may be that ¢o this end another 
revolution may be necessary. It is to be 
apprehended that this contest between 
democracy and slavery is not yet over. 
It is certain that both forms of society 
exist within the limits of the Southern 
States; both are distinctly developed 
within the limits of Virginia; and there, 
whether we perceive the fact or not, the 
war already rages. In that State there 
are about 500,000 slaves to about 1,000,- 
000 whites; and as at least as many 
slaves as masters are necessary to the 
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constitution of slave society, about 500,- 
000 of the white population are in legiti- 
mate relation to the slaves, and the rest 
are in excess. Like an excess of alkali 
or acid in chemical experiments, they are 
unfixed in the social compound. With- 
out legitimate connection with the slave, 
they are in competition with him. ‘hey 
constitute not a part of slave society, but 
a democratic society. In so far as there 
is this connection, the State is slave; in 
so far as there is not, it is democratic ; 
and as states speak only from their social 
condition,—as interests, not intellect, de- 
termine their political action, it is thus 
that Virginia has been undecided, and it 
is for this reasoning that she does not 
truly know whether she is of the North 
or South in this great movement. Her 
people are individually noble, brave and 
patriotic, and they will strike for the 
South in resistance to physical aggres- 
sion; but her political action is, at pres- 
ent, paralyzed by this unnatural contest ; 
and as causes of disintegration may con- 
tinue—must continue, if the slave trade” 
be not re-opened—as there will still be a 
market at the South for her slaves—as 
there will still be pauper labor from 
abroad to supply their places, and more 
abundant from industrial dissolutions at 
the North, and the one race must increase 
as the other is diminished—it is to be 
feared that there the slave must ulti- 
mately fail, and that this great State 
must lose the institution, and bend her 
proud spirit to the yoke of another dem- 
ocratic triumph. 

In Maryland, Missouri, Kentucky, and 
even Tennessee and North Carolina, the 
same facts exist, with chances of the like 
result. And even in this State the ulti- 
mate result is not determined. The slave 
condition here would seem to be estab- 
lished. There is here an excess of 120,- 
000 slaves, and here is fairly exhibit- 
ed the normal nature of the institution. 
The officers of the State are slave-owners, 
and the representatives of slave-owners. 
In their public acts they exhibit the con- 
sciousness of a superior position, With- 
out unusual individual ability, they ex- 
hibit the elevation of tone and composure 
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of public sentiment proper to a master 
elass. There is no appeal to the mass, 
for there is no mass to appeal to; there 
are no demagogues, for there is no popu- 
lace to breed them,—judges are not forced 
upon the stump,—governors are not 
dragged before the people,—and when 
there is cause to act upon the fortunes of 
our social institution, there is perhaps an 
unusual readiness to meet it. The large 
majority of our people are in legitimate 
connection with the institution—in legiti- 
mate dependence on the slave; and it 
were to be supposed that here at least the 
system of slave society would be perma- 
nentand pure. But even here the pro- 
cess of disintegration has commenced. 
In our larger towns it first begins to be 
apparent. Within ten years past, as 
many as ten thousand slaves have been 
drawn away from Charleston by the at- 
tractive prices of the West, and laborers 
from abroad have come to take their 
places. These laborers have every dis- 
* position to work above the slave, and if 
“there were opportunity would be glad to 
do so; if the slave presented a sufficient 
plane for Jabour, they would gladly take 
the plane above him for direction, but 
without such opportunity they come to 
competition with him; they are necessa- 
rily resistive of the contact. Already 
there is the disposition to exclude him; 
from the trades, from public works, from 
drays, and the tables of hotels, he is even 
now excluded to a great extent. And 
when enterprises at the North are broken 
up—when more laborers are thrown froin 
employment—when they shall come in 
greater numbers to the South, they will 
still more increase the tendency to exclu- 
sion; they will question the right of mas- 
ters to employ their slaves in any works 
that they may wish for; they will invoke 
the aid of legislation; they will use the 
elective franchise to that end; they may 
acquire the power to determine municipal 
elections; they will inexorably use it; 
and thus this town of Charleston, at the 
very heart of slavery, may become a for- 
tress of democratic power against it. As 
it is in Charleston, so also is it to a less 
extent in the interior towns, 
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Nor is it only in the towns the tenden- 
cy appears. The slaves from lighter 
lands, within the State, have been drawn 
away for years by higher prices in the 
West. They are now being drawn from 
rice culture. Thousands are sold from 
rice fields every year. None are brought 
to them. They have already been drawn 
from the culture of indigo and all manu- 
facturing employments. They are yet 
retained by cotton and the culture inci- 
dent to cotton; but as almost every ne- 
gro offered in our markets is bid for by 
the West, the drain is likely to continue, 
it is probable that more abundant pauper 
labor may pour in, and it is to be feared 
that even in this State, the purest in its 
slave condition, democracy may gain a 
foothold, and that here, also, the contest 
for existence may be waged between 
them. 

It thus appears that the contest is not 
ended with a dissolution of the Union, 
and that the agents of that contest still 
exist within the limits of the Southern 
States. The causes that have contributed 
to the defeat of slavery still occur; our 
slaves are still drawn off by higher prices 
to the West ; there is still foreign pauper 
labour ready to supply their place; Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
possibly Tennessee and North Carolina, 
may loose their slaves, as New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey have done. 
In that condition they must recommence 
the contest. There is no avoiding that 
necessity. The systems cannot mix; and 
thus it is that slavery, like the Thracian 
horse returning from the field of victory, 
still bears a master on his back—and, 
having achieved one revolution to escape 
democracy at the North, it must still 
achieve another to escape it at the South. 
That it will ultimately triumph none can 
doubt. It will become redeemed and vin- 
dicated, and the only question now to be 
determined is, shall there be another revo- 
lution to that end? It is not necessary. 
Slavery, within the seceding States, at 
least, is now emancipated, if men, put 
forward as its agents, have intrepidity to 
realize the fact, and act upon it. It is 
free to choose its constitution and its 












policy, and you and others are now elect- 
ed to the high office of that determina- 
tion. If you shall elect slavery, avow it 
and affirm it—not as an existing fact, but 
as a living principle of social order, and 
assert its right, not to toleration only, but 
to extension and to political recognition 
among the nations of ‘the earth. If, in 
short, you shall own slavery as the source 
of your authority, and act for it, and 
erect, as you are commissioned to erect, 
not only a Southern, but a Slave Repub- 
lic, the work will be accomplished. Those 
States intending to espouse and perpetu- 
ate the institution will enter your Con- 
federacy ; those that do not, will not. 
Your republic will not require the prun- 
ing process of another revolution, but 
poised upon its institutions, will move on 
to a career of greatness and of glory un- 
approached by any other nation in the 
world. 

But if you shall not—if you shall com- 
mence by ignoring slavery, or shall be 
content to edge it on by indirection; if 
you shall exhibit care but for a republic 
—respect but for a democracy; if you 
shall stipulate for the toleration of slavery 
as an existing evil by admitting assump- 
tions to its prejudice, and restrictions to 
its power and progress, you reinaugu- 
rate the blunder of 1789; you will com- 
bine States, whether true or not, tu slave- 
ry; you will have no tests of faith; some 
will find it to their interest to abandon it; 
slave labour will be fettered; hireling 
labour will be free; your Confederacy is 
again divided into antagonist societies ; 
the irrepressible conflict is again com- 
menced, and as slavery can sustain the 
structure of a stable government, and 
will sustain such structure, and as it will 
sustain no structure but its own, another 
revolution comes—but whether in the order 
and proprety of this, is gravely to be 
doubted. 

It is, then, in the just performance of 
your office that you would impose a con- 
stitutional restriction against the foreign 
slave trade? Will you affirm slavery by 
reprobating the means to its formation? 
Will you extend slavery by interdicting 
the means to its extension? Will you 
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declare to Virginia if she shall join, that 
under no circumstances shall she be at 
liberty to restore the integrity of her 
slave condition ?—that her 500,000 mas- 
ters without slaves shall continue ?—that 
the few slaves she has shall still be sub- 
ject to the requisitions of the South and 
West ?—that she shall still be subject to 
the incursions of white labourers without 
the slaves to neutralize their social ten- 
dencies? and thus, therefore, that she 
must certainly submit to be abolitionized, 
and when so abolitionized, that she must 
surely be thrown off, to take her fortunes 
with the abolition States? Will you say 
the same to Maryland, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina and Tennessee? 
Will you declare to the State of South 
Carolina that, if the canker of democracy 
eats into her towns and cities; if her 
lighter lands are exposed, her forms of 
culture are abandoned, she must still sub- 
mit to it? To Texas, that to her impe- 
rial domain no other slaves shall come 
than those she may extort from older 
States; and that she must submit to be- 
the waste she is, or else accept the kind 
of labour that must demoralize the social 
nature of the State? Will you do this, 
and yet say that you erect slavery and 
affirm it, and in your ministrations at its 
altar, own it as the true and only source 
of your authority? Individually, I am 
sure you will not. I am too well assured 
of your intelligent perception of the ques- 
tions at issue, and of your devotion to the 
great cause you have espoused, to enter- 
tain a doubt upon that subject; but 
others may, and that [ may meet sugges- 
tions likely to arise, I will task your in- 
dulgence further. 

Then why adopt this measure? Is it 
that Virginia and the other Border States 
require it? They may require it now, 
but is it certain they will continue to re- 
quire it? Virginia and the rest have 
never yet regarded slavery as a normal 
institution of society. They have regard- 
ed the slave as property, but not slavery 
asa relation. They have treated it as a 
prostifution, but have never yet espoused 
it. Their men of intellect have exhibited 
enlightened views upon this subject, but 
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their politicians who. have held the pub- 
lic ear, have ever presented it as a thing 
of dollars, and to be fought for, if need 
be, but not to be cherished and perpetua- 
ted. And is it certain that when better 
opinions shall prevail; that when they 
join, if they shall join, a slave republic— 
a republic to perpetuate the institution— 
when there shall be less inducement to 
sell their slaves, and the assurance that 
when they shall sell them, they will fall 
under the rule of a democracy which 
must unfit them for association in a slave 
confederacy,—the people of these States 
may not solicit an iacrease of slaves ? and 
is it policy to preclude the possibility of 
such an increase? But admit the change 
may never come, yet against all the evils 
to result from the slave trade, these States 
are competent to protect themselves. The 
failure of the General Government, to 
preclude that trade by constitutional pro- 
vision, by no means precludes them from 
such a prohibition. If they may never 
want them, they may keep them out, 
without the application of a Procrustean 
policy to all the other States of the Con- 
federacy. It may be said that without 
such general restriction the value of their 
slaves will be diminished in the markets 
of the West. They have no right to ask 
that their slaves, or any other products, 
shall be protected to unnatural value in 
the markets of the West. If they persist 
in regarding the negro but as a thing of 
trade—a thing which they are too good 
to use, but only can proluce for others’ 
uses—and join the Confederacy, as Penn- 
sylvania or Massachusetts might do, not 
to support the structure but to profit by 
it, it were as well they should not join, 
and we can find no interest in such asso- 
ciation. 


Ts it that the Cotton States themselves 


require it? If so, each for itself may 
adopt the prohibition? But they do not. 
The political leaders of the country are 
not ready for the proposition, as they 
were not ready for the measure of seces- 
sion. Many leaders of the South,— 
many men who meet you in Convention, 
have been forced to that position bya 
popular movement they had never the po- 
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litical courage to direct ; and so, perhaps, 
in any case, the whole machinery of so- 
ciety must start before the political hands 
upon the dial plate can indicate its pro- 
gress; and so, therefore, as this question 
the members of this 
Congress are charged to perfect the dis- 
solution of the old government, but have 
not been instructed as to this permanent 
requisition of the new—they may be 
mistaken, as they would have been mis- 
taken, if by chance they had met six 
months ago, and spoke upon the question 
of secession. And they are mistaken, if, 
from any reference to popular feeling, 
they inaugurate the action now proposed. 
The people of the cotton States want la- 
bour; they know that whites and slaves 
cannot work together, unless the one shall 
be above the other. They have no thought 
of abandoning their slaves, that they may 
get white labour; and they want slaves, 
therefore, and they will have them,— 
from the seaboard States, if the slave 
trade be not opened—and they cannot 
heartily embrace a policy which, while it 
will tend to degrade the seaboard States 
to the condition of a democracy, will com- 
pel them to pay double and treble prices 
for their labour ; they are also justly sen- 
sible of the rights and the integrity of 
that institution with which their hopes 
and fortunes are associated. They may 
not venture now to disaffirm your acts— 
the people who have made this movement, 
—not at the instance of political bodies, 
but in spite of them—have exhibited 
exalted magnanimity, They have stipu- 
lated nothing, but have trusted its com- 
pletion to existing actors, in confidence 
that it will be carried to complete effect, 
and, from an unwillingness to embarrass 
the proceeding, may hesitate to intervene 
until this disastrous action may be con- 
summated. But its policy is spurious, its 
principle is false, and, trust me, that men 
who live by slavery will ultimately spurn 
an act which charges it as crime to pur- 
chase slaves. 

It may be said in this connection that, 
though the Cotton States might tolerate 
the slave trade, it would overstock the 
country and induce a kind of social suf- 
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focation. It is one of the most grievous 
evils of the time, that men have persisted 
in legislating on domestic slavery, with 
what would seem to be an industrious 
misapprehension of its requisites. It is 
assumed that itis ready to explode while 
it is in an ordinary state of martial law, 
as perfect as that which, in times of pop- 
ular outbreak, is the last and surest pro- 
vision for security and order. It is as- 
sumed thatthe negro is unfit for mechani- 
cal employments, when he exhibits an im- 
itative power of manipulation unsurpass- 
ed by any other creature in the world— 
and when, as a matter of fact, we see him 
daily in the successful prosecution of the 
trades, and are forced to know thathe is 
not more generally employed for reason 
of the higher prices offered for him by 
our fields of cotton. It is assumed that 
he cannot endure the cold of Northern 
States, when he dies'not more readily in 
Canada than Domingo, and when the 
finest specimens of negro character and 
negro form to be met with in the world 
are on the northern borders of Maryland 
and Missouri. It is assumed that when- 
ever he comes in contact with free socie- 
ty, we must quail before it, when it is 
evident that the question which shall pre- 
vail is dependent on the question which 
can work the cheapest; and when it is 
evident that with sluves at starvation pri- 
ces—slaves at prices to which they will 
be reduced by the question whether we 
shall give them up or feed them—at pri- 
ces to which they will be reduced when 
the question comes whether they shall 
starve the hireling or the hireling the 
slave, the system of domestic slavery, 
guided always by its best intelligence, 
directed always by the strictest economy, 
with few invalids and few inefficients, can 
underwork the world. And so it is as- 
sumed that, hemmed in as we may be, 
but a slight addition to our slaves will in- 
duce disastrous consequences, without one 
single fact to justify the inference. Itis 
demonstrable that negroes are more easi- 
ly held to slavery than white men; and 
that more in proportion therefure can be 
held in subjection by the same masters ; 
and yet in the Republic of Athens of 
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white slaves there were four to one; and 
in portions of the Roman Empire the pro- 
portion was greater still; and upon this 
ratio the slaves might be increased to 
40,000,000, and not transcend the present 
power of masters to control them; and 
in fact on our rice lands, isolated to a 
great extent, where negroes are employed 
in thousands, there is often not one white 
man to one hundred slaves. Nor is there 
greater danger of an over-crowded popu- 
lation, Slaves may be held to greater 
density than freemen ; order will be great- 
er, and the eccnomy of resources will be 
greater. Athens had /00 to the square 
mile, while Belgium, the most densely 
populated state of modern Europe, has 
but about 388 to the square mile; and 
with a population only as dense as Rel- 
gium, South Carolina could hold the pop- 
ulation of the Southern States, and Texas 
three times the present population of the 
Union. 


Is it that foreign nations will require 
it? As a matter of taste they might, 
perhaps. There is a mode upon the sub- 
ject of human rights at present, and Eng- 
land, France and other States that are 
leaders of the mode, might. be pleased to 
see the South comply with the standard 
of requirement, and provided only no 
serious inconvenience or injury resulted, 
would be pleased to see the South sup- 
press not only the slave trade, but slavery 
itself. But will our failure to do so 
make any greater difference in our re- 
lations with those States? Men may 
assume it if they will, but it argues a 
pitiable want of intelligence and inde- 
pendence, an abject want of political 
spirit, to suppose it. France and Eng- 
land trade in Cvolies, and neither will 
have the hardihood to affirm that between 
that and the slave trade there is an essen- 
tial difference, and practicing the one 
they cannot war with us for practicing 
the others. Nor, in fact, do they wage 
war upon the slave trade. Spain permits 
the trade in Cuba, though she acknow- 
ledges the mode by professing to prohibit 
it. Portugal and Turkey do not even so 
much. Even England lends her ships to 
keep the slave trade open in the Black 
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Sea; and-almost. every slave bought in 
Africa is paid for in English fabrics, to 
the profit of the English merchant, and 
with the knowledge of the British Gov- 
ernment. In view of these facts, it were 
simple to suppose that European States 
will practice sentiment at the expense of 
interest. And have they interest in the 
suppression of the slave trade? Three 
years ago, in my report to the Commer- 
cial Convention at Montgomery, I said 
that European States are hostile to the 
Union, perhaps “ they see in it a threat- 
ening rival in every branch of art, and 
they see that rival armed with one of the 
most potent productive institutions the 
world has ever seen—they would crush 
India and Algeria, to make an equal 
supply of cotton with the North; and 
failing in this, they would crush slavery 
to bring the North to a footing with 
them ; but to slavery without the North, 
they have no repugnance—on the con- 
trary, if it were to stand out for itself, 
free from the control of any other power, 
and were to offer to European States, 
upon fair terms, a full supply of its com- 
modities, it would not only not be warred 
upon, but the South would be singularly 
favoured—crowns would bend before her ; 
kingdoms and empires would break a 
lance to win the smile of our approval, 
and quitting her free estate, it would be 
in her option to become the bride of the 
world, rather than as now, the miserable 
mistress of the North.” This opinion 
seemed then almost absurd, but recent 
indications have rendered it the common 
Opinion of the country; and as, there- 
fore, they have no repugnance to slavery 
in accordance with their interests, so also 
can they have none to the extension of it. 
They will submit to any terms of inter- 
course with the Slave Republic in con- 
sideration of its market and its products. 
An increase of slaves will increase the 
market and supply. They will pocket 
their philanthropy and the profits to- 
gether. And so solicitude, as to the feel- 
ing of foreign States upon this subject, 
is gratuitous; and so it is that our sup- 
pression of the slave trade is warranted 
by no necessity to respect the sentiment 
of foreign States; we may abnegate our- 
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selves if we will, defer to others if we 
will, but every such act is a confession of 
a weakness, the less excusable that it 
does not exist, and we but industriously 
provoke the contempt of States we are 
desirous to propitiate. 

Is it that we debase our great movee 
ment by letting it down to the end of 
getting slaves? We donot propose to re- 
open the slave trade; we merely pro- 
pose to take no action on the subject. I 
truly think we want more slaves. We 
want them to the proper cultivation of 
our svil,—to the just development of our 
resources, and to the proper constitution 
of society. Even in this State, I think, 
we want them; of 18,000,000 acres of 
land, less than 4,000,000 are in cultiva- 
tion. We have no seamen for our com- 
merce if we had it, and no operatives for 
the arts; but it is not for that I now op- 
pose this Federal restriction on the slave 
trade. I oppose it from the wish to 
emancipate our institution. I regard the 
slave trade as the test of its integrity. If 
that be right, then slavery is right, but 
not without; and I have been too clear 
in my perceptions of the claims of that 
great institution—too assured of the 
failure of antagonist Democracy—too 
convinced the one presents the conditions 
of social order—too convinced the other 
does not, and too convinced, therefore, 
that the one must stand while the other 
falls, to abate my effort, or pretermit the 
means by which it may be brought to 
recognition and establishment. Beliey- 
ing, then, that this is a test of slavery, 
and that the institution cannot be right if 
the trade be not, I regard the constitu- 
tional prohibition as a great calamity. If 
the trade be only wrong in policy, it 
would be enough to leave its exclusion to 
the several States that would feel the 
evils of that policy; but it is only upon 
the supposition that it is wrong in princi- 
ple; wrong radically; and _ therefore 
never to be rendered proper by any 
change of circumstances which may 
make it to our interest, that it is becom- 
ing in the General Government to take 
organic action to arrest it. The action of 
the Confederacy is, then, a declaration of 
that fact, and it were vain to sustain the 
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institution in the face of such admis- 
sions to its prejudice. 

It will be said, that at the outset of 
our career, it were wise to exhibit defer- 
ence to the moral sentiment of the world; 
the obligation is as perfect to respect the 
moral sentiment of the world against the 
institution. The world is jast as instant 
to assert that slavery itself is wrong, and 
if we forego the slave trade in consider- 
ation of the moral feeling of the world, 
then why not slavery, also? It were 
madness now to blink the question. We 
are entering at last upon a daring inno- 
vation upon the social constitutions of 
the world. We are erecting a nationality 
upon a union of races, where other 
nations have but one. We cannot dodge 
the issue; we cannot disguise the issue; 
we cannot safely change our front in the 
face of a vigilant adversary. Every at- 
tempt to do so—every refusal to assert 
ourselves—every intellectual or political 
evasion, is a point against us. We may 
postpone the crisis by disguises, but the 
slave republic must forego its nature and 
its destiny, or it must meet the issue, 
and our assertion of ourselves will not be 
easier for admissions made against us. 

And it is not, in fact, from a sense of 
weakness, that there is such admission ? 
Is there a man who votes for this measure 
but from misgivings as to slavery, and as 
to the propriety of its extension? or 
the feeling that the finger of scorn will 
be pointed at him without? and is he 
who doubts the institution, or he who has 
no higher standard of the right than 
what the world may say about it, the 
proper man to build the structure of a 
slave republic? The members of that 
Convention are elected to important parts 
in the grand drama of human history. 
Such opportunity but seldom comes of 
moulding the destiny of men and nations. 
If they shall rise to the occasion; if they 
shall realize their work and do it, they 
will leave a record that will never be 
effaced; but if they shall not, if they 
shall shrink from truth, for reason that 
it is unhonoured ; if they shall cling to 
error, for reason that it is approved ; and 
so let down their character, and act some 
other part than that before them, they 
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will leave a record which their succes- 
sors will be instant to efface—names 
which posterity will be delighted to dis- 
honour. 

Opinions, when merely true, move 
slowly; but when approved, acquire pro- 
clivity. Those as to the right of slavery 
have been true, merely, so far, hut they 
came rapidly to culmination. I was the 
single advocate of the slave trade in 1853; 
it is now a question of most momentous 
import. Many of us remember when 
we heard slavery first declared to be of 
the normal constitution of society ; few 
now will dare to disaffirm it. Those 
opinions now roll on; they are now not 
only true, but are coming to be trusted ; 
they have moved the structure of the 
State, and men who will not take the im- 
pulse and advance, must perish in the 
track of their advancement. ‘The mem- 
bers of your Convention may misdirect 
the movement—they may impede the 
movement—they may so divert it that 
another revolution may be necessary ; 
but if necessarily that other revolution 
comes. Slavery will stand serene, erect, 
aloft, unquestioned as to its rights or its 
integrity at some point within the present 
limits of the Southern States, and it is 
only for present actors to determine 
whether they will contribute or be crushed 
to that result. Dragged to Secession, as 
many may have been, without concep- 
tion of its causes—for its paramount and 
vital cause has not been stated in our 
public acts—men may be anxious to be 
dragged no further, and may seek to cut 
this further movement off by vigor of the 
Constitution. But the invention is a 
weak one. The movement will not down 
at such a bidding. It will rise, with 
gory locks, it may be, to witness of the 
unnatural manner of its taking off; this 
feature of the instrument will be spurned 
—-the law accordant with it will be in- 
dustriously violated ; and even the lesson, 
still again repeated, that the cerements 
of a constitution can never permanently 
bind the spirit of a vital and vigourous 
society. 

I hope that you will pardon this com- 
munication; it is too long, but I have 
not had time to wake it shorter. I hope, 
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also, you will find it consistent with your 
views to urge the policy I have endea- 
voured to advance. If tke clause be 
carried into the permanent government, 
our whole movement is defeated. It will 
abolitionize the Border Slave States—it 
will brand our institution. Slavery can- 
not share a government with Democracy 
—it cannot bear a brand upon it; thence 
another revolution. It may be painful, 
but we must make it, The constitution 
cannot be changed without. The Border 
States, discharged of slavery, will oppose 
it. They will be included by the con- 
cession; they will be sufficient to defeat 
it. Itis doubtful if another movement 
will be so peaceful; but no matter, no 
power but the Convention can avert the 





necessity. The clause need not neces- 
sarily be carfied into the permanent gov- 
ernment, but I fear it will be. The be- 
lief that it is agreeable to popular feel- 
ing, will continue. The popular mind 
cannot now be worked up to the task of 
dispelling the belief; the same men who 
have prepared the provisional will pre- 
pare the permanent constitution; the 
same influences will affect them, It will 
be difficult to reverse their judgment in 
the conventions of the several States. 
The effort will at least distract us, and so 
it is to be feared this fatal action may be 
consummated ; but that it may not, is the 
most earnest wish I now can entertain. 
Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
L. W. Spratt. 


A POEM FOR THE TIMES. 


BY JOHN R. THOMPSON. 


Who talks of Coercion? Who dares to deny 


A resolute people their right to be free ? 


Let him blot out forever one star from the sky, 


Or curb with his fetter one wave of the sea. 


Who prates of Coercion? Can love be restor’d 


To bosoms where only resentment may dwell— 


Can peace upon earth be proclaimed by the sword, 


Or good will among men be established by shell? 


Shame! shame that the statesman and trickster forsooth 


Should have for a crisis no other recourse, 


Beneath the fair day-spring of Light and of Truth, 


Than the old brutem fulmen of Tyranny—Force. 


From the holes where Fraud, Falsehood and Hate slink away: 


From the crypt in which Error lies buried in chains— 


This foul apparition stalks forth to the day, 


And would ravage the land which his presence profanes. 


Could you conquer us, Men of the North. could you bring 


Desolation and death on our homes as a flood— 


Can you hope the pure lily, Affection, will spring 


From ashes all reeking and sodden with blood ? 
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Could you brangl us as villains and serfs, know ye not 
What fierce, sullen hatred lurks under the scar? 
How loyal to Hapsburg is Venice, I wot, 


How dearly the Pole loves his Father, the Czar! 


But ‘twere well to remember this land of the sun 
Is a nutrix leonwm, and suckles a race 
Strong-armed, lion-hearted and banded as one 


Who brook not oppression and know not disgrace. 


And well may the schemers in office beware 
The swift retribution that waits upon crime, 
When the lion, Resistancg, shall leap from his lair 


With a fury that renders his vengeance sublime. 


Once, men of the North, we were brothers, and still, 
Though brothers no more, we would gladly be friends; 
Nor joip in a conflict accurst that must fill 


With ruin the country on which it descends. 


But if smitten with blindness and mad with the rage 
The gods gave to all whom they wished to destroy, 
You would not act a new Iliad to darken the age 


With horrors beyond what is told us of Troy— 


If, deaf as the adder itself to the cries, 
When Wisdom, Humanity, Justice implore, 
You would have our proud eagle to feed on the eyes 


Of those who have taught him so grandly to soar— 


If there be to your malice no limit imposed, 
And you purpose hereafter to rule with the rod 
The men, upon whom you have already closed 


Our goodly domain and the temples of God-- 


To the breeze then your banner dishonoured unfold, 
And at once let the tocsin be sounded afar ; 
We greet you, as greeted the Swiss, Charles the Bold, 


With a farewell to peace and a welcome to war! 


For the courage that clings to our soil, ever bright, 
Shall catch inspirations from turf and from tide; 
Our sons unappalled shall go forth to the fight, 


With the smile of the fair, the pure kiss of the bride; 


And the bugle its echoes shall send through the past, 


In the trenches of Yorktown to waken the slain; 


While the sods of King’s Mountain shall heave at the blast, 


And give up its heroes to glory again. 


[ Mercury. 
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A STORY OF CHAMPAIGNE., 
° 


BY F. R. 8S. 


( Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SHADOWS. 


One afternoon Rupert was strolling 
along by the side of the lake, thinking 
that certainly he would very soon be able 
to return home. Perhaps now he had 
staid too long. He did not feel in very 
good spirits. 

‘** Mademoiselle was only kind because 
I was an imbecile and helpless infant. 
She certainly does not care for me, or she 
would not so completely avoid me, I do 
not see, myself—just now—what partica- 
lar good has come of my recovery. 

Soliloquizing in this manner, he threw 
himself down: upon the bank with an air 
that seemed to indicate that he did not 
much care whether he rolled into the wa- 
ter or not. The Chevalier was somewhat 
piqued. He had put himself to some 
trouble to find Mademoiselle that day, and 
had wandered through the house, and 
over the garden (not forgetting the sum- 
mer-house,) until he became convinced 
that she was purposely secluding herself. 
And, if that were the case, the sooner he 
went home the better. “Iwas a pity to 
put a young lady to so much trouble 
every day. 

Full of these ideas, somewhat excusa- 
ble in a convalescent, who would natural- 
ly be irritable, he turned over on his side, 
and gazed into the water. The boughs 
of the tall trees above him, moving gen- 
tly in the wind, dropped down their mas- 
sy shadows, which sank to the very bot- 
tom; and then a leaf or two, partly red 
or yellow, fell, and floated on the surface 
of the lake, He lay so still that a solemn 
looking fish, believing himself alone, 
rose to look about him, and see what pros- 
pect there was of a good supply of flies 
that afternoon, but, on seeing Rupert, he 
withdrew. 

“Good !’”’ said Rupert wishing for some- 
thing to exercise his thoughts agreeably. 
«T’ll go fishing !” 


He went into the servant’s hall, and 
got a fishing tackle, and one of the ser- 
vants procured him some bait, and, with 
the rod over his shoulder, ke started off 
along the margin of the lake. Several 
times he made efforts to fish, but the wa- 
ter was too shallow near the land, and he 
was unsuccessful. Therefore he pushed 
on, crossed a small bridge over a creek 
that ran into the lake, and soon found 
himself very nearly opposite the place 
from which he had started. Here he 
threw in his line from a somewhat high 
bank. 


Directly he had a bite. The cork moves 
slowly! Then trembling—sinks !—why! 
—a jirk! and the empty hook flies into 
the air. Then, re-baiting, Rupert strode 
along a little further, and again threw in 
the line. Again a bite, and sinking of 
the cork! and, with a more vigorous pull, 
Rupert jerked the hook out of the water 
with such force that it flew on one side of 
him, and almost encircled a large mass 
of shrubbery that reached nearly to the 
water. Vexed at having caught nothing, 
and at having entangled the line, he pull- 
ed vigorously to get it loose—he was ina 
hurry—he was sure the fish was a fine 
one. 


** If Monsieur would not pull so hard!” 
said a sweet voice behind the thicket, and 
Rupert, running round to the side whence 
it came, found that he had caught Made- 
moiselle Celeste. She stood by a cushion, 
on which she had been sitting, and near 
it was a pile of antiquated books from 
the library. She had just disengaged the 
hook from her dress, not however without 
its leaving a large hole in the fabric. 

At first she seemed confused, but soon 
recovering herself, said: “‘I am happy, 
Monsieur, to see that you can walk so 
far.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle. Then you 
think it far?” 

“Yes, I should think ita very long 
walk.” 
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“So should I,” said he, “‘ for you at 
least.” 

**O!” cried she, ‘I do not walk that 
great distance; I have a little boat in 
which I come across the lake. ’Tis much 
pleasanter to row than walk.” 

“‘ Very true, Mademoiselle,” said he— 
“but I have torn your dress—and as for 
you, you have” 

** Monsieur!” and she looked up. “I 
have what?” 

Rupert gazed earnestly into her eyes, 
and she let them fall. ‘ Mademoiselle 
Celeste,” said he, ‘I love you.” 

She did not faint, or stagger back, but 
slowly the colour rose in her neck and 
face. For afew moments she stood si- 
lent, her lips trembling, and her delicate 
fingers working themselves against each 
other. Then she said in a very low voice, 
but firmly: “ You must not love me.” 

“« Must not! Why must I not?” he 
cried, and seized herhand. ‘0, Celeste, 
if you knew how lung—how truly”— 

** Monsieur,” said she trembling and 
withdrawing her hand. ‘ You must not 
tell me that. I am—I am betrothed to 
the Count de Souliére.”’ 

Rupert started back, It would have 
been difficult to decide which of the two 





was the paler. Directly he turned, and | 


leaned his forehead in his hand against a 
tree. He was aroused by the falling of a 
book, and, looking round, he saw that 
she was gathering up her yolumes in her 
arms, which did not hold them very 
firmly, 

‘* Mademoiselle d’ Estandeux,” said he, 
stepping towards her, ‘‘ may I carry those 
books, and your cushion to the boat?” 
And, taking them from her, he led the 
way to the little skiff, which was moored. 
close by. When he helped her in, she 
did not seem able to stand up, and might 
have fallen between the boat and shore 
had he not supported her. 

So he said, ‘‘ May I row you over ?” 

And she bowed her head. 

It was very evident to Rupert as he 
slowly left the shore, that. the lady’s agi- 
tation still continued. Occasionally she 
appeared about to make some remark, as 
if to remove the embarrassing silence, so, 


to relieve her, he said, in a voice not very 
firm. “ Do you always come bere alone, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

Without perceiving the unconscious 
rudeness in this speech, she answered— 
‘*No, Heloise comes with me, but to-day 
she is ill. Itis pleasant to read here.” 

The faltering tones in which she spoke 
these few words, did not encourage Ru- 
pert to say anything more. In fact he 
could not, 

And so they floated on, and their shad- 
ows floated beneath them, down deep in 
the lake. And, as the Jady’s hand and 
arm hung over the side of the boat, the 
reflection of them trembled as though the 
water had been shaken by a breeze, Soon 
the little fishes that swam in the shadow 
of one of these young persons were very 
near to those in the shadow of the other. 
And nearer they approached until they 
all swam together, and there was but one 
shadow. 

Rupert gently raised her up, and threw 
a few drops of water on her face. She 
opened her eyes, and, slightly shuddering, 
covered her face with her hands, and 
bowed her head upon her knees. 

And as the sun sank behind the battle- 
ments, and turrets, the dark shadow of 
the castle spread over the land, and over 
the ater, and rested in gloom upon these 
two, whose souls were already shaded. 

The boat grated on the gravelly shore, 
and, when they stood upon the bank, Ru- 
pert took the hand of Celeste. ‘ Made- 
moiselle,” he said; ‘“‘ May lask you why 
it is so?” And in a voice, which was al- 
most a whisper, she said: ‘“ Because it is 
right.” 

A kiss upon her hand, and he had left 
her. 

As she rushed upthestairs to her cham- 
ber, Monsieur and Madame de Danaparte 
were coming down. 

*« Poor Celeste!” said Madame, ‘I see, 
however, that it is as it should be.” 

But Monsieur only shook his head. 

The next day Rupert’s mother wel- 
comed her dear son to Lachandais. 

“Poor fellow,” thought she, “ how 
pale he is, and how unfortunate he has 
been! First, his father’s death, that af- 
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flicted him so much, and now this sick- 
ness. But we must bring the colour to 
his white cheeks, and some of the old 
sparkle to his eyes,” 

And. dear woman, she tried her best, 
and as the weeks and months passed 
away she partially succeeded. Ile was 
cheerful, and very gentlein his manners, 
but there was a ‘“‘ something” his mother 
said that was the matter with him yet. 
But she could not divine its nature. 

One afternoon, when he had returned 
with two birds, after a day’s shooting, 
she said tu him: ‘Rupert, my son, I 
have an invitation for you, and to a wed- 
ding.” 

Ile asked no questions. [Ile felt it all. 

She continued: “It is that of the 
Count de Suuliére and young Celeste, of 
Estandeux.. Now, my dear son,” said 
she, as he stood by the side of the fire- 
place, leaning his back against the wall, 
picking at the lace in his ruffles without 
perceiving that he was ruining them— 
“I can very well understand that you 


might object to attending on this occa- 


sion. But you must remember that when 
two gentlemen have met in fair combat, 
that each has afforded the other the most 
complete satisfaction, and thereafter they 
must, of necessity, be friends again. 
Now I never asked what was the quarrel 
between you and the Count, but Iam 
sure he hud no resentment against you. 
He was very kind while you were sick, 
and his servant rode after the doctor. 
And it was very thoughtful in him to 
return to Paris just before you were able 
to cume down, as, of course, it would 
have agitated you to have seen him, I 
think, Rupert, you should be as magnan- 
imous as he, and let the past be the past. 
I am sure I should have been angry 
enough to have had him hung, had he 
not spoken so highly of you, and praised 
your bravery so much, that, when the 
doctor said, there was no danger, I felt 
quite proud of you, Rapert, though I am 
not exactly certain that it was right for 
me to feel'so. And there is Mademoi- 
selle Celeste, too, daughter of one of 
your father’s old friends. She has been 
so kindly treated by the Count. Ile re- 


linquished some claim in her favour. I 
don’t know what it was, but it has been 
the making of her fortune, and Madame 
de Danaparte says she is a fit match now 
fora duke. She will always, as now, be 
your neighhour, and we have not so many 
good farnilies near us that we can afford 
to give any of them up. I don’t want 
to coerce you, Rupert, but I advise you for 
your good. Still, if you think you can- 
not bear to meet your old adversary, I 
will not say another word. I greatly de- 
sire to go to this wedding, but I will not 
without you, and you must not if you do 
not think it best.” 

“T will go, mother,” said Rupert, who 
by this time had entirely. destroyed his 
ruffle. 

“The trial must come. Let me take 
it at its worst,” thought he. “ Beside 
the only one I have to love will be grati- 
fied hy my compliance, and she shall be 
gratified.” 

So, co'lecting together all his philoso- 
phy, his dignity, and strength of mind, 
Rupert went calmly with his mother to 
the wedding. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
RUPERT GETS HIS FAMILY BLOOD UP. 


It was a gala day at Estandeux. The 
sun shone; the fountains played; gold- 
laced servants ran here and there; and 
splendid equipages dashed into the ecourt- 
yard. The Autumn sky smiled softly on 
the gay cavaliers and ladies who strolled 
about the grounds, and filled tie gor- 
geous saloons. 

Rupert stood, with many others, at 
one of the great windows, watching the 
carriages, as they rolled up, and waiting 
in particular for the one which should 
contain the bridegroom, who was momen- 
tarily expected to arrive from Paris. 
Nor did they have long to wait in sus- 
pense. The Count was always punctual 
when it profited him to be so, and soon 
his carriage was seen approaching at full 


speed. It thundered over the draw- 
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bridge, and into the court, and drew up 
before the great door. Every gentleman 
ran out’ upon the steps. The footman 
threw open the carriage door, and out 
stepped—Tiberius. 

A cry of astonishment greeted him, 
but the dwarf, calmly bowing to the 
company, advanced up the steps. 

“* My Lord,” said one, making him a 
mock-heroic salutation, “are you the 
happy bridegroom ?” 


“ Not precisely,” said Tiberius, “ but 


I come from him.” 

Upon hearing this they all followed 
him into the great hall, where he walked 
directly up to M. de Danaparte, who was 
hurrying down the stairs, and presented 
him a letter. The old gentleman read 
it, and then, with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, called the company around him to 
listen to him. He read it thus: 


“My Dear Frienp De Danararte: 
“Tam overwhelmed with dismay and 
grief at being obliged to send you these 
tidings of my imprisonment, Yes, my 
honoured sir, you must know, and you 
will please inform those kind friends, 


_ who doubtless, are now awaiting me, 
that I have been arrested four violating 


that ordinance of our most gracious King 
Louis, forbidding duelling. Bat this is 
not the worst of it. I have been in- 
formed upon by an enemy who chose 
this moment to deprive me at once of 
my liberty and my bride. I know not 
what fate is reserved for me, but if I 
ever stand free again upon this earth, 
let that enemy beware ! 

“T have no more fo say. 

‘** Yours, most humbly and truly, 

“De Sovuiere,”’ 


“ P, S.—I send this by Tiberius, whom 
Ihave found the most faithful fellow I 
have had with me in Paris, and, in order 
that he may lose no time, I send him in 
the carriage that was prepared for my- 
self. Treat him well, if he reaches you 
in good time.” 


Enclosed in this was a note for Made- 
moiselle Celeste, which M, de Danaparte 
did not feel called upon to read aloud. 


Vou. XXXII—28 


These tidings of course threw the 
company into great disorder, and they 
prepared to depart: but not before the 
gentlemen had gathered together in 
groups, from which glances were occa- 
sionally thrown at Rupert, who stood at 
one end of the great salon, pale, and al- 
most trembling with passion. A spark 
would have created an explosion. 

In half an hour, amid regrets and con- 
dolences, the guests. had nearly all taken 
leave. Lastily writing a note on a leaf 
of a book, and sending it to his mother, 
(who was on the upper floor with the 
ladies of the family,) Rupert ordered his 
horse. On stepping into the-court yard 
he met Tiberius. ‘ ; 

“Come,”” said he to the dwarf, and he 
led the way into the garden. “Tell me, 
now,” said Rupert, sternly, “did you 
not go to Paris as one of the Count’s 
suite ?” 

“TI did, Monsieur,” said Tiberius. 

“And did you not inform against 
him ?” 

The dwarf looked for a moment at the 
eyes of Rupert, which were blazing 
brighter with indignation every instant, 
and then upon his hand, which had in- 
voluntarily doubled itself, and, without 
answering, dashed into the shrubbery. 
Rupert drew his sword and rushed after 
him, but, in a moment, the dwarf had 
disappeared. 

Sheathing his sword, Rupert ran into 
the court-yard, mounted his horse, and, 
followed by a single servant, rode to 
Paris. Being fortunate in the matter of 
relays, he reached the city much sooner 
taan when carried thither by Fernando. 
He arrived in the afternoon, and, having 
devoted the evening to making inquiries, 
he repaired in the morning to the Louvre, 
and there desired an interview with the 
captain of the King’s guards. After 
some delay he was conducted to that 
officer, whom he found in a large hall, 
surrounded by courtiers, and soldiers of 
different grades. 

‘‘ Monsieur le Capitaine,” said Rupert, 
saluting him gravely, ‘I believe you 
arrested the Count de Souliére a few days 
since, for engaging in a duel, contrary to 
the rvyal commands.” 
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‘‘T had that honour, Monsieur,” said 
the Captain. 

“Then, sir, my name is Lachandais, 
and, on the occasion to which I have re- 
ferred, I was the opponent of the Count. 
And as, sir, in affairs of honour, gentle- 
men do not allow themselves to have ad- 
vantages over edch other in any manner, 
I come to offer you my sword.” And he 
unbuckled it, and presented it to the 
Captain. 

The latter looked at him for an instant 
without answering, or offering to take 
the sword. Then saying: ‘ You will be 
so kind as to wait here a few minutes,” 
he turned on his heel and strode away. 
In ten minutes he returned, and found 
Rupert standing as he had left him, ob- 
served of all observers. 

**‘ Monsieur,” said he, “ you have for- 
feited your sword. In the King’s name 
deliver it to me!” And he took it from 
the slightly quivering hand of Rupert, 
who, though he stood firm and determined, 
could not but feel some emotion at thus 
degrading himself. 

‘And, by the King’s command, “ con- 
tinued the Captain, “‘I here present you 
with mine in the place of it.” And he 
unbuckled it and handed it to Rupert. 

Late that evening, as Rupert was sit- 
ting in his apartment, after having taken 
leave of the last of the friends who had 
been crowding upon him that day, an- 
other visitor was announced. 

It was the Count de Souliére. 

“Ah! Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘ you seem 
surprised to seeme. And well you may 
be.” Taking the chair which Rupert 
offered him, he continued: ‘“‘I come to 
request your pardon for having in the 
slightest degree suspected you of having 
procured my arrest.” ; 

“A gentleman,” said Rupert, should 
not thus suspect another. ‘“ But you 
have my pardon.” 

“And now, Monsieur, permit me to 
thank you for my liberation.” 

“No,” said Rupert, “I had nothing to 
do with that—” 

‘‘Excuse me,” returned the Count, 
“but I received a visit this afternoon 
from an officer of the palace, who inform- 
ed me that in order that the Chevalier de 
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Lanchandais might not still consider that 
he had an advantage over me, I was re- 
leased. Since then I have discovered the 
particulars of your visit to the palace, 
So you cannot fail to see,” said the Count, 
arising, “‘ that I owe my liberty to you ; 
and permit me to offer you my best ser- 
vices. I wish you a very good evening, 
Monsieur.” 
“*Good evening, M. de Souliére.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TIBERIUS GETS HIS BLOOD UP—AND AN IN- 
DIVIDUAL ARRIVES WHOSE BLOOD IS PER- 
MANENTLY UP—THE DISASTROUS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


A few days after this event the dwarf, 
Tiberius, was lounging about the court- 
yard at Estandeux. Suddenly he pricked 
up his ears—he heard a carriage—and, 
by the time he bad reached the steps, it 
had drawn up before the great door, and 
the Count had alighted from it. 

Tiberius stood amazed—he had hardly 
presence of mind enough to doff his cap. 

“Hello!” said the Count. “So you 
got here in time. Take this, (tossing 
him a coin) and if you will always prove 
as good a courier I may make something 
out of you.” And he passed in quickly. 

Tiberius could scarcely credit his 
senses at thus seeing a man he believed 
to be safe in prison. ‘‘ So, so,” said he, 
“and this is all that came of it! Kept 
away a paltry week! Well, may I 
never—”’ 

At this moment the Count’s valet (who 
had just arrived with him) came running 
out of the hall, and across the court-yard 
to the stables, and Tiberius interrupted 
his soliloquy to run after him, and ask 
the news. He found the man Michel 
in the stable, saddling a horse. 

“‘ Where in such haste, Michel,” cried 
he? 

“‘ After father Briche,” said the man, 
laughing. ‘ We are going to have a wed- 
ding in an hour.” 

“ But, why in such a hurry?” 

“T don’t know. The Count is obliged 
to return to Paris to-day, I believe.” 
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“What! back to prison ?” 

“0, no,” said the man, leading out the 
horse. ‘The Chevalier de Lachandais 
went to Paris, and got his pardon. A 
noble gentleman that,” and he mounted, 
and galloped away at full speed. 

The Emperor stood almost livid with 
rage. He gnashed his teeth, and clench- 
ed his fists. ‘“ And thus it is!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ The very man for whom I did 
it all! - His honour, I suppose. Honour 
indeed! A man might grind himself to 
powder to make mortar to build the for- 
tunes of such men, and they would tear 
them down to airtheir honour! Well, I 
am done with Estandeux, and make what 
you please of the other fools, good Count 
Maurice, but you make nothing of me. 
I’m off.” So saying, he entered the Cha- 
teau, reappearing in a few minutes, with 
a very small bundle under his arm. He 
hurried across the court, and over the 
draw-bridge without any one. When he 
reached the lawn, where the “‘ new build- 
ing” had been, he stopped, and thus 
apostrophised the Chateau, a very good 
view of which he had from this point. 

“ Farewell, old Estandeux. It is I who 
bid you farewell. J, who built your tur- 
rets, and put upon you that shining roof, 
who mended all those windows, and filled 
your rooms with costly furniture. And 
you,” said he, looking at the ground be- 
neath his feet, ‘‘ the vile place, where I 
was scorned and beaten—ZJ tumbled you 
down, and carted you away. And you, 
spitting fountain, it was I who put you 
there! And what have I got? ‘The 
man I hated, and would have crushed, 
gives me a pistole, and the one I tried so 
hard to benefit chases me with a drawn 
sword! Mademoiselle Celeste, I pity you. 
As to the rest, le diable vous emporte !”’ 

And he strode away with the air of a 
Cariolanus. When he reached the gate 
the porter called to him: ‘ Ho! Tibe- 
rius, are you going out?” 

“Yes, Iam,” replied the dwarf. 

“Well, I have nothing to say against 
that, but you can’t come back to-day,” 
said the porter, who was an old servant 
of the Count. ; 

Now, Tiberius had no idea of coming 
back, for he intended applying for some 


situation on the farm of Oscar’s father, 
having made up his mind never again to 
do anything for a man without being 
paid for it. Butthis strange information 
excited his curiosity. 

““Why can I not come back,” asked 
he? : 

“Because, when the Ceunt passed 
through he ordered me to lock the gates, 
and admit but Michel and the priest.” 

“Oh, ho!” thought Tiberius, ‘‘ what 
does. this mean?” and he concluded to 
postpone his departure for awhile until 
he could see what was to be seen, and 
hear what was to be heard. While he 
was talking to the porter, endeavoring to 
discover the reason of this order, a tra- 
velling carriage drove up at full speed. 

““Open the gate!” cried the postilion. 

The porter went into the lodge, not 
appearing to hear the shouts of the boy. 

“Open that gate!” shouted one of the 
two occupants of the carriage, putting 
his head out of the window, ‘Open it, 
you scoundrels, or Ili break your lazy 
bones !” 

Receiving no answer, the speaker 
sprang out of the carriage, and by the 
aid of the hinges of the gate, mounted 
the wall and shouted for tie porter, who 
now appeared, informing him gruffly that 
he could not enter, and might drive away. 

“O,” cried the man on the wall, 
“we'll see about that!” And, jumping 
down, he quickly reappeared armed with 
a couple of those large pistols that they 
carried in those days. Now, deliver up 
those keys! he cried, taking aim at the 
porter, who quickly ran to put the lodge 
between himself, and the formidable can- 
didate for admission. 

“Can you open it?” cried the man to 
Tiberius, perceiving him standing near. 

“No. It is locked, and you see he has 
the keys.” 

Just at this moment the noise of hoofs 
was heard, and Michel and ‘the priest 
rode up to the gate at a gallop. 

“Hallo!” cried Michel, “open the 
gate |” | 

Recognising the voice, and having 
nearly as much fear of his future master 
as the pistols, the porter came out from 
behind the lodge, intending to open the 
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postern gate, which grould admit a horse, 
but not a carriage.’ But the man on the 
wall now changed his key. 

‘Approach this gate, you black-heart- 
ed villain, and Vil blow your brains to 
the winds,” cried he, again levelling his 
pistol, 

The porter fired up, threatening all 
sorts of vengeance to the man if he did 
not get down, while the other swore that 
if he came one step nearer, he had seen 
his last day. During this raging dispute, 
Michel, who saw that, being unarmed, he 
could not get through the gate while that 
man bestrode the wall, rode back with 
the priest a short distance to a part of the 
wall which was somewhat lower than the 
rest, and dismounting and fastening the 
horses proceeded to help his reverence to 
climb over. 

Perceiving this, the man on the wall 
became infuriated. Crack! Bane! went 
his two pistols, having no other effect, 
however, than to make the priest and 
Michel tumble over the wall quicker than 
ever did two men before. The stranger 
almost foamed at the mouth, 

“Here!” cried he to Tiberius. ‘‘ Oh, 
my life! I cannot leave this carriagé nor 
can the boy those blasted horses. Here 
tuke this purse, get to the castle before 
that priest, and tell M. de Denaparte that 
Demar is here, and that all is right.” 

**Demar is here, and all js right,’’ re- 
peated Biberius, 

“Yes,” cried the worthy confidential. 
‘‘Now beat him! Beat him, and you 
shall have as much more! Run, you 
villain, ran !” 

Dropping his bundle, Tiberius made 
the ground fly behind him, while Demar 
jumped down on the inside, and commen, 
ced looking for a stone with which to 
break the lock, still keeping near the wall, 
and occasionally looking over at the car- 
riage, while he never ceased to threaten 
the porter, who now stood off at a dis- 
tance. 

“That’s right!” cried the latter to the 
dwarf, as he rushed past him. “Up to 
the castle, and let them know how weare 
treated here.” 

The valet and the priest hadgto pass 
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over some very uneven ground, and 
through high grass, so that they reached 
the road only a little in advance of the 
dwarf, 

‘‘ fii, Tiberius,” said Michel, ‘‘is he 
after you too?” 

“He'll shoot us all,” cried the dwarf, 
making father Briche dash blindly for- 
ward, like a frightened hippopotamus. 

And now away they went over the 
smooth road. The valet had the longest 
legs, and he valiantly took the lead. The 
good priest rushed after him, blowing and 
puffing like a whale, which fish he, in 
shape, somewhat resembled. Tiberius, 
whose pluck was as great as his legs 
were short, rapidly gained upon: him. 
Michel was now considerably ahead—the 
priest and dwarf were neck and neck, 
and the pace was terrific. 

Soon, however, father Briche dropped 
into a gentle trot. He was evidently 
blown. ‘Tiberius shot past, and just then 
down came the valet, having tripped over 
astone. He jumped up, however, rub- 
bed his knees, and was in the castle be- 
fore the dwarf had crossed the draw- 
bridge. 

The Count was nervously walking up 
and down the great salon. Ashe had in- 
sisted so urgently upon the immediate 
celebration of the marriage (alleging the 
necessity of an almost instant return to 
Paris,) and as the marriage settlements 
had been drawn up, and all necessary 
preparations made fur the previously ap- 
pointed day, there was no reason for any 
delay, and he was now only awgiting the 
arrival of the priest. 

Looking through a window, he saw 
Michel approaching on foot, and ran 
down to meet him. While they were 
talking in the hall, the dwarf hurried 
past to find M. de Danaparte. 

This gentleman was not easy to find. 
Tiberius looked for him through the 
house, and then being told he had gone 
into the grounds; ran out, and found him 
at some distance from the castle, giving 
directions to a few of his own servants, 
When he received news of the arrival of 
Demar, and of the priest, the double in- 
telligence almost overcame him. He was 
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so much agitated that he could scarcely 
order his men to run instantly, and open 
the gate, at all hazards. Then he hur- 
ried into the Chateau. In the meantime 
the Count had sent word to the ladies 
that all was ready, and, as they were 
also waiting, they were soon in the salon, 
where stood the priest, who, in spite of 
his red face, assured Madame de Dana- 
parte that he was quite in breath—quite 


ready to go on—had only hurried bimself 


a little, so as not to disappoint, &e. 


The party, at the Count’s desire, then 
arranged themselves, andonly waited the 
arrival of M.de Danaparte. When the 
latter, however, reached a small door, 
which opened into -the salon from the 
grounds, and saw them standing thus, he 
took it into his head that the ceremony 
had been performed, and that the priest 
was just about to bless the couple; which 
sight so affected him with grief, that he 
was obliged to seize the side of the door- 
way to support himself. As he stood 
thus fora moment speechless, no one saw 
him, for they were glancing at the great 
door opposite through which they expect- 
ed every minute to see him enter, 


At this critical juncture, Tiberius came 
running through the court yard, and slip- 
ping softly to M. de Danaparte, touched 
him on the arm, and whispered: “ They 
are coming. He has broken the lock 
with a stone, Roger says. ‘They are al- 
most here,” and away he ran. 

Upon this, the old gentleman staggered 
into the room, and, raising his arm, en- 
deavoured to say something. But, over- 
come with intense emotion, he sank into 
achair. But he stepped so feebly, and 
was at such a distance from the group, 
that no one saw him but the priest,—who 
changed colour so visibly, that the Count, 
who imagined he bad seen something 
wrong, requested him to proceed, as it 
would be impossible toswait for M. de 
Danaparte, who was evidently otherwise 
engaged. 

As Celeste appeared totally indifferent, 
and scarcely conscious of what was trans- 
piring, the priest commenced the service. 
The noise of wheels was this moment 
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heard in the courtyard, and directly voi- 
ces, and some confusion in the hall. 
But the priest proceeded rapidly. 
Upon this M. de Danaparte sprang up, 
and ran forward. ‘Stop!’ he cried. 


Every one turned around in amaze- 
ment. ‘Go on,” hissed the Count be- 
tween his teeth, and holding tightly the 
hand of Celeste. “He is demented. 
Finish! Quick !” 

“T forbid the marriage,” cried Demar, 
rushing into the room almost breathless 
from forcing his way ‘in, in spite of Mi- 
chel. Put.down that book ! he gasped. 

‘** And who are you?” roared the Count, 
now losing ali command of himself, and 
drawing his sword, “ Begone, or” — 


“It matters not, sir, who he is,” said 
the companion of Demar, who now enter- 
ed the room, “for I furbid the marriage, 
and I am the Countess de Souliére !” 

And she threw aside her veil. 

Some fifteen minutes after these events, 
as Tiberius was standing by the great 
door of the court yard, with his ears and 
eyes well opened, a horseman, his face 
blackened with rage, dashed through the 
court-yard, followed by his servants at 
the best of their speed. He thundered 
across the bridge, down the avenue, and 
over the road, and out of the gate, leav- 
ing Estandeux forever. 

In about half an hour (the dwarf still 
standing where we left him,) a man and 
woman came to the door attended by 
Madame de Danaparte. As they were 
about entering thecarriage, Tiberius, with 
a bow, touched the gentleman’s arm. 

“*M. Demar,” said he, “ You promised 
to double my reward.” 

** Ah, yes,” said Demar, feeling in his 
pockets, “‘ How much was it ?” 

“Five pistoles, Monsieur.” 

“Thave not that much—you can ask’”’”— 

“Here,” said the lady, “I will pay 
you.” And she handed him twice his 
claim. 

As they drove away, Tiberius walked 


‘up and down jingling his coin in his 


pocket. ‘They must pay as they go 
now,” said he, “I’ve cut my wisdom 
teeth.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


WHICH TELLS WHAT BECOMES OF THEM ALL, 
AND WHETHER ANY OF THEM GOT MAR- 
RIED AT LAST. 


About a week after these events, Ru- 
pert (having written to his mother that 
he should remain a short time in Paris) 
was walking through the streefs of that 
city, and met M. Choudin. The latter 
greeted him joyously. * 

“IT am happy, indeed, Monsieur,” 
said he, “to know the man that wears 
the sword of M: de Gesvres. Have I 
heard that? To be sure; who has not? 
But have you heard the news from Estan- 
deux ?” 

‘“*T have not,” said Rupert. 

“Well, it is a rare story,” said M. 
Choudin ; “I just had it from a@friend 
from those parts. It appears that de 
Souliére was scarcely out of prison before 
he heard that the police were after him, 
in regard to some roguery in money 
matters; I know not what. So he posts 
off in great haste to secure his estate and 
bride in Champaigne; hoping thus to 
make matters right, provided he could be 
married quickly enough. The lady, as I 
understand it, had accepted him princi- 
pally on account of his apparently hand- 
some conduct about the will; urged on 
by Madame de Danaparte, who desired a 
good connection; Ha! Ha! But old 
de Danaparte was opposed. Ile did not 
like de Souliére—did’nt believe in him, 
and besides, he heard, in some way or 
other, that he had already a wife.” 

‘* A wife!” cried Rupert. 

‘‘Yes—but remember, this was con- 
jecture—nothing more. However, he sent 
out Demar, that wonderful Demar, to in- 
vestigate the matter. In the mean time, 
M. de Danaparte could say nothing, for 
he is not the man to bring such a charge 
without being able to prove it. But 
Demar discovers, that shortly after the 
affair of the will, de Souliére had mar- 
ried & young lady with great expecta- 
tions. These expectations, however, 
tarned out all gammon; and each find- 
ing the other had nothing worth mention- 
ing, a quarrel ensued, and the Count 
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packed her off to Flanders, agreeing to 
pay her a good annual sum, provided she 
kept out of sight. I suppose he thought 
that if he could fill his pockets with the 
property of the other lady, he would run 
the risks—a bold fellow! Well, Demar 
finds out this woman, and insists so forci- 
bly on her coming with him, besides ex- 
citing her jealousy, that he actually 
brought her to France, and then started 
off with her to Estandeux, that she might, 
without making too much fuss about it, 
simply inform Mademoiselle Celeste that 
she was forestalled. Now, it so happened 
(let us step on one side, out of people’s 
way,) that the Count passed this carriage 
a couple of stages from Estandeux, and 
having heard the name of the estate pro- 
nounced by a postillion, as he was chang- 
ing horses, immediately imagined the in- 
mates to be in pursuit of him. So he 
pushed ahead at a great rate, and having 
ordered the gates locked behind him, sent 
off for a priest and hurried up the mar- 
riage, with some lie or other. But De- 


'mar,—the great Demar! coming up soon 


after him, knocks down the wall, (or does 
something as desperate,) and just in the 
nick of time, produces the Countess. So 
I heard that de Souliére took a very pre- 
cipitate journey into Holland, which ends 
that affair. But Demar! I do admire 
that man. Did you ever,” said the de- 
lighted Choudin, walking to and fro, rub- 
bing his hands, “‘hear or see, of such . 
Well! If he has’nt gone! Upon my 
word, I think these provincials have more 
honour than politeness.” 

It was not many days after this con- 
versation, (how few I do not like to say,) 
that there trotted up the broad avenue 
leading to the Chateau d’ Estandeux, a 
horse, greatly superior to Fernando in 
style and action, although not in intrinsic 
virtue. I say “trotted,” because that 
might have been considered the average 





‘of his gait. Sometimes, impelled by his 


rider’s spur, he sprang forward, as though 
he would, in an instant, annihilate the 
space between them and the castle; and 
then firmly reined in, he walked. slowly 
along, as if swifter progress was, under 
the circumstances, highly indecorous. 

As he passed the drawbridge, Rupert’s 
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face was rather pale than otherwise, and 
he spoke in a somewhat distrait tone to 
the groom who took his horse. 

Entering the great hall, he was met 
and kindly greeted by M. de Danaparte. 
In spite of his warm welcome and kind 
attentions, this gentleman’s company 
could not have been very agreeable to M. 
de Lachandais, as he soon re-appeared, 
alone, at a side door, looking up and 
down the garden, as if there was, possi- 
bly, some one there, that he would look 
for himself, without putting the house- 
hold to any trouble. Then down a broad 
walk he quickly strode, to the intersec- 
tion of another path, leading to an arbour. 


Slowly, now, and with an undecided step, © 


he approaches this arbour. At his 
entrance, which was fully heralded by 
his hesitating footsteps on the gravel 
walk, she did not rise nor turn her head, 
but leaning lower over her embroidery, 
welcomed him with a deep, deep crimson 
blush. He stood by the door behind her, 
but never a word said she. 

Then stepping before her, in a strong 
but somewhat husky voice, he said, 
‘Celeste, did I right in coming?” 

She did not speak, but as she raised 
her head, her bright eyes sparkling 
brighter amid their happy tears than the 
evening star above the rosy sky, flashed 
back to him his answer ! 

Gently, Rupert! Tenderly! my friend. 

As the little birds flew homeward that 
evening, they stopped above this arbour 
to listen; and even the turtle-doves learned 
something. 

And when, as the long shadows of the 
trees were flickering across the lawn in 
the twilight, M. de Danaparte stood in 
the side-door and saw them slowly com- 
ing up the path, she with her hands 
clasped over her lover’s arm, and her 
half-tearful eyes cast downwards as she 
walked; and he, with the whole story 
written in letters of love, and joy, and 
pride, upon his happy face,—M. de Dana- 
parte raised his shoulders, and smiling, 
rubbed his hands. 

A good man!:- 

In those late summer days, and days 
of ruddy autumn, into the lake, that be- 
neath the gorgeous trees lay dabbled 
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with colour like the pallet of a painter 
who would portray the glories of a sun- 
set, there fell, on many a stilly afternoon, 
two deep reflections from a little bark. 

And in the bright and breezy morn- 
ings, over the plain, and through the 
woodland glades, would dash two coursers, 
spurred on by Love and Beauty. And 
then there were walks amid the woody 
solitudes, where, all alone with the little 
birds, and trembling vines, and timid 
deer, they stood among the shadows and 
whispered to each other what they would 
have known, had neither said a word. 

The harvest moon shone upon the white 
sands of the lake; the little stars trem- 
bled into being in the sky above ; and as 
the evening breeze went rustling by 
them, it bore with it the sounds of rich 
music from the castle. But they would 
not see the moon, nor hear the music, 
and the little stars glittered unobserved ; 
for they walked together beneath the 
beauty of the night. 

Well, Lachandais and Estandeux open- 
ed their money bags. _ 

And in due course of time, like a king 
in splendour, among his three hundred 
and sixty-four brethren, came the Wed- 
ding Day. 7 

When the festivities were over, and 
visits paid, and guests and hosts had 
made each other happy to the full, our 
young lord and lady settled down quietly 
at Estandeux. Peace and hospitality 
reigned within their walls, and Love, 
Health and Wealth, Rupert’s mother 


and the Danapartes, there took up their’ 


abode and dwelt with them. 

In the Spring of the following year, 
one day when the sound of revelry was 
heard within the halls, and the voices of 
youth and beauty on the lawn of Estan- 
deux, there sat upon a fence that separa- 
ted the estate from the public road, an 
uneasy dwarf. Although the top of the 
fence was sharp and knotty, he did not 
appear to be in a hurry to get down, but 
remained apparently in doubt as to which 
side he should descend. 

“After all,” said he to himself, “I 
don’t know whether to tell them or not. 
And if I don’t, I may as well take my- 
self off while I have whole bones, But 
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then,’can I live this way, half starved 
and ragged, while they are having such 
fine times up there;” and striking his 
hands together, he looked up towards 
the chateau as if he had a mortgage upon 
it, The poor fellow seemed as if a little 
food and raiment would not hurt him, 
and it was evident that either farming 
did not agree with him er he with farm- 
ing, for the business had not been profit- 
able. 

‘“*If they were not such fools,” contin- 
ued he, “the matter would be easy 
enough; but the first thing that they 
would do, would be to hand over every- 
thing to Count Maurice, and much I'd 
make by that! I vow, there is no deal- 
ing with such gi 

“Come, come! young man! Don’t 
call people by hard names, “ said a voice 
from behind him, close inside of the 
fence, and at the same time he felt him- 
self seized by the leg. ‘I see you are 
puzzled by knowing something that is 
too much fur you. So get down here and 
tell me the whole affair. No matter what 
others may be, I am no fool, and you 
need not be afraid if you are not to 
blame.” 

Tiberius descended trembling from the 
fence. He saw that he had been over- 
heard by no less a personage than M. de 
Danaparte, and he also saw, by the ex- 
pression of that gentleman, that nothing 
but obedience would avail him, So, af- 
“ter a few minutes hesitation, during 
which he received a very emphatic com- 
mand to proceed, he bolted out with the 
whole affair of the burning of the will, 
and the consequences. The old gentle- 
man listened to the narrative with great 
attention, and then, ordering Tiberius to 
sit down on the grass, he took a seat 
himself under a tree, and gravely con- 
sidered the matter, during which cogita- 
tion the dwarf watched his countenance 
with the greatest anxiety. 

In a short time M. de Danaparte arose, 
and telling Tiberius to follow him, walked 
towards the chateau. On the way he 
said : 

* Tiberius, you have committed a great 
crime, and have put your head in peril; 
and although your motives may have 
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been good, that would make no difference 
in the eyes of a judge. But I will now 
take charge of your affair; and as you 
value your life, never open your lips on 
the subject. I will do what I think 
proper, and you will hold your tongue. 
Do you understand ?” 

The dwarf, now greatly relieved by 
having this load of uncertainty and re- 
sponsibility taken from his shoulders, 
promised implicit obedience and resigna- 
tion to any lot that M. de Danaparte 
might think good enough for him. After 
still farther impressing upon him the un- 
certain tenure by which his life was 
held, the old gentleman was about lead- 
ing him into the house, when at # corner 
they suddenly came upon M. de Lachan- 
dais. On seeing Tiberius, Rupert knit 
his brows, and his fist instinctively drew 
itself back, as if to give the blow for 
which it had been clenched six months 
before. 

Upon this hostile demonstration, the 
dwarf made a precipitate dive into the 
regions of the kitchen. 

‘*Come now, my young friend,” said 
M. de Danaparte, “do not put yourself 
into a passion with this exceedingly lean 
and tattered dwarf. Unprepossessing as 
he may appear, I assure you that he has 
recently done me a very great service, 
and it was to ask you to receive him into 
your household, as a kindness to me, 
that I was just now sgeking you.” 

“Well,” said Rupert, “if you wish it, 
of course I forgive him his past misde- 
meanour: for in fact I have but one 
fault to find with him, and that was a 
vile piece of underhand dealing.” 

“To what do you refer?” asked de 
Danaparte quickly. 

“Why I am almost sure that it was 
he who secretly informed upon de Sou- 
liére in regard to that duel.”’ 

“‘Oh! but then remember that it was 
the dwarf’s good feelings toward you 
that without doubt prompted his action,” 
said de Danaparte. 

“Well, well,” cried Rupert, ‘I will 
make all allowance for-him. For your 
sake he shall have a place here. He is 
a sharp fellow, and I may make a porter 
of him. But you really must excuse me, 
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sir, 1am ina great hurry,” and he has- ejaculated M. de Danaparte, gazing after 


tened away. 


his retreating form, “ how grateful to you 


‘**Oh! thou kind and forbearing one!” this poor dwarf should be !” 





LITTLE FOOTSTEPS, 
BY MARY J. UPSHUR. 


I sit in the summer moonlight, 
And watch the fleckéd floor, 

Where the sheen and the shimmering aspen trees 
Make shadows across the door. 

And I list and list for a footstep 
That I have heard long ago, 

Tripping the summer pavement, 


Treading the winter’s snow. 


Light little feet where are you ? 
Never ye’ll come again, 
Making wy heart's unfoldings 


Like flow’rs to the summer rain. 


O, little child in Heaven! 
Say, do the fairy feet 
Lave in the seas of jasper? 


Traverse the golden street ? 


Wave your bright angel pinions— 
Fan the celestial air— 

But oh! for the little footsteps 
If ever 1 get There! 


O, little child in Heaven, 
If thou should’st be sent to greet 
Th’ Home-bound, let me but listen 
To the sound of the little feet. 


Norfolk, May, 1861. 
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MR. CROYLE’S HEIR. 


BY W. C. E. 


There is an infant just across the pas- 
sage. Itis precisely nine days old, and 
for that length of time it has been a spe- 
cial wonder far and near. 

I had been so frequently taken in and 
done for at boarding houses, that, before 
engaging with my present landlady, 
Mrs. Coddler, I made particular question 
whether there were any babies in her 
house. The affable widow assured me 
that there was not one beneath her roof. 
Upon which assurance we directly came 
to terms mutually satisfactory. Taking 
the apartment in which I am now writ- 
ing, I had already got in some degree 
settled and comfortable, when, at a rap 
upon my door one evening, I admitted a 
smooth gentleman, who, glancing hastily 
around, begged pardon for his intrusion, 
protesting that he was a physician come 
to visit a sick lady, but had mistaken the 
door. A servant coming up at this mo- 
ment, directed him to the chamber right 
opposite, into which he immediately dis- 
appeared. Sickness here—thought I in 
trepidation—and my close neighbour, 
too! I forthwith spoke to Mrs. Coddler 
about it,—reminding her tenderly, yet re- 
proachfully, how she had boasted to me 
of the exceeding salubrity of her estab- 
lishment. 


“‘ Ahem!” coughed the blushing widow, 
“you should know, Mr. Elderby, that— 
ahem !—certain illnesses with married 
women are the best evidences of fine 
health!” And she left me thereupon, 
suddenly. 


Bachelor that am, I had a huge suspi- 
cion of the real state of affairs, and, with 
what philosophy I might, I began to pre- 
pare my nervous system for the worst. 
A mighty deal of running to and fro, of 
whispering and shuffling, all throughout 
that sleepless night, prevented any un- 
due surprise on my part at the important 
announcement of the ensuing morning. 

“Mr. Croyle’s lady, sir,” said smiling 
Mrs. Coddler, “ has presented him with 
an heir.” 

“I wish the gentleman much joy of 


his heir,” I moodily responded, “ but 
this small addition to our circle is more 
than I bargained for.” 

** How can you look that I should have 
mentioned it then,” she said. 

“T shall now be annoyed all the day, 
ma’am,” I continued, “and my rest 
will be broken ruthlessly every weary 
night.” 

“ Why, the dear, quiet little thing sir,” 
replied my landlady, “ hasn’t cried once 
yet, sir. I know it ’ll be as gentle as any 
lamb.” 

Here was hope, truly. The heir had 
not risen to a squall yet. Perhaps, 
never would be raised so high. Good! 
I had read, or heard, that it was the 
vulgar notion that the only legal evi- 
dence of being born alive, was that which 
issued audibly from the own mouth of 
the issue; in fact, that this was a pecu- 
liar case, in which the party most deeply 
interested, and he alone, was allowed to 
testify in his own behalf. In good sooth, 
it may be that infants have no just claim 
to the breath of life, until they have 
shown a proper appreciation of it by 
weeping. ‘There, it may well be, lies the 
wisdom ofebabes. Laughter is the music 
of folly; an artificial accomplishment 
that humanity learns later. Nothing 
living laughs but man—and the hyena. 
But everything animate weeps, even to 
the insensible oyster—which by its very 
grief creates that which makes its fate 
more sad and sure. What a world is 
this, into which we all came weeping, 
wailing—and cutting of teeth! Would 
it be ill to wish that Mr. Croyle’s heir 
might just look in upon us for a few mo- 
ments, in breathless terror and astonish- 
ment, and then pass on? I trow not. 


But this new-born creature is ap heir. 
Why should an heir weep? Besides, the 
silver spoon, belike, prevents that vocal 
exercise. Let poorer brats lament, and 
sound their spoons of horn—cut from no 
cornucopia, alas! There is no need 
for one to lift up his voice when his 
paternal ancestor has already raised the 
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wind, and, imitating an ancient navi- 
gator, stowed it away in bags. For the 
child of penury, “the rain it raineth 
everyday,”—an unending reign of pitiless 
peltings. For the rich child, unclouded 
skies bend kindly overhead forever. All 
the milk of human kindness is his, and 
every gratification that this fat earth can 
yield is brought to him as by magic, on 


“The viewless coursers of the heir.” 


Wherefore should he bemoan his fate, 
then? He is, no doubt, the only child, 
long yearned for, of wealthy parents. 
Let him live, therefore, and —. But, 
heavens, what is that? 

The coloured maid burstinto my room, 
all broad smiles, to give answer to my 
involuntary query. 

‘‘TIe’s foun ’is voice, ser!’’ she said, 
before proceeding to her usual duties. 
* Tfe’s foun ’is voice, ser, an ’e cries like 
a angel, ser!” 

‘“‘ How did he find it, Molly?” I asked 
querulously enough. 

“Bless yer, they was a fixin on ’im, 
when they lets a pin inter ’im, an at 
that ’e opened like a good un. We’s 
afeard he was a dummy, ser.” 

A great truth dawned upon me that 
instant! Oh, woman, to whom is impu- 
ted all tender and loving kindness, it is 
to you that we owe all our misery, from 
the cradle to the grave. The helpless 
babe, even, is not safe from your tortur- 
ing power—its feeble innocence appeal- 
ing to your supposititious heart so piti- 
fully all the while. Because the baby 
boy, forsooth, did not cry like one of your 
own noisy sex, you cruelly punctured 
him to discover whether or not there was 
breath in his little body. Oh, oh! 

“ Jist hear ter ’im, sir,” said Molly, in 
provoking ecstasy at the sounds. ‘ Bless 
yer, ther lilly felly’s fairly treein, ser!” 

And sure enough, the little wretch was 
raging at the root of the tree of life. 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 


says a poet in his ‘Ode on Immortali- 
ty ;” but what are his words worth as I 
hear those notes of anguish? Of a truth, 


Mr. Croyle’s Heir. 
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though, the world lies about us in our 
manhood. | 

**O, ye gods!” I cried, “last night’s 
heir will be the death of me.” 

‘“‘ Speakin uv airs, ser, bless yer,” said 
Molly, “this here lass wun is ther nint ; 
—all boys, an nary a gal among um, ser. 
Lors, ser, I never see ther like in all mer 
bonned days, ser.” 

“Whew!” I ejaculated, “these nine 
heirs will cut up Mr. Croyle’s fortune ex- 
ceedingly fine, unless it’s a very large 
one.” 

“‘T should say his fortin, ser,” sneered 
she. ‘“ Why, ser, ’e’s nuthin but a tai- 
lor, ser,—an his goose aint the one that 
lays gold eggs, ser.” 

‘“* Heavens! a tailor, and the father of 
nine men-children !” 

“Tt do look strange, ser, for they says 
it takes nine o’ his perfession to make a 
man.” 

** Not where dress makes the man, and 
the tailor makes the dress, Molly; but 
not nine, nor ninety-nine, nor yet all the 
tailors under the cope of heaven, can 
manufacture one upon whom every god 
does seem 


‘to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’” 


“‘ Shakespoke, ser?” said Molly, sim- 
ply. 

“*No—I spoke. What do you mean?” 

“ Why, ser, all ther high-larnt young 
gentlemen, when they says anything 
smart an fine like, they clears ther thoat 
—ahem ! amcries out—they does—Shake- 
spoke, ser.” 

“Ah. Pigs in that poke, Molly. ’Tis 
@ swinish vulgarism ; and that you may 
know better than those remarkably high- 
learned youths, always rather call him 
Shakspeare—notwithstanding the immor- 
tal man has never had his peer.” 

“‘Werry good; ser.” 

** But, what is this new-born baby heir 
of ?” 

“A nair o’ nuthin, ser.” 

‘“* Ahem—Shakspeare !” 

* Eh, ser? inquired Molly. 

“Do they have heirs in the kitchen, 
too, Molly ?” 
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‘Why, in course, ser! Ter ber sure 
they does. Bless yer, aunt Dinah’s got 
a nairess now, which is nigh onter about 
two munse old, ser.” 

“Good morning, Molly !” and hurried- 
ly seizing my hat, I took my departure 
towards my customary walk. In the pas- 


' sage I met a small bit of a lad, who 


seemed to be in a most exalted state of 
mind. 

“We've got a new baby, sir—we 
have !” said he to me. 

“You are a Croyle, eh?” I queried of 
him. 

** Yes, sir; and they finded him in the 
garden, under the cabbages |” 

Under the cabbages! How fitting that 
one of Mr. Croyle’s vocation should pro- 
cure his nascent progeny thence. But 
why should all parents resort thither for 
theirs ? when, as every day’s observation 
proves, the foolish infants are so liable 
to bring away cabbage-heads upon their 
puny shoulders. So meditating, I pur- 
sued my way, leaving the young Croyle 
jubilant there. Nine boys! An odd 
number, verily, for Snip to have. After 
all, if- he brings them up to his own trade, 
the proverb will roll them all into one. 
Mrs. Croyle had certainly done well, and, 
really, I hoped she was now doing as well 
as could be expected. 

When I returned some time after, a 
servant informed me-that I was particu- 
larly wanted in the parlor. I found 
in there an admiring crowd, mostly fe- 
males, around what was asserted to be 
Mr. Croyle’s heir. The little thing was 
surely frightened out of its skin, or had 
yet not got it—it looked so red. Mrs. 
Coddler held it proudly in her motherly 
arms. 

“The very picture of Mr. Croyle,” she 
affirmed. 

The countenance of the dapper tailor 
was by no means goodly to the eye, nor 
was my affection for himof any profound 
depth, yet I could not—no, no—I could 
not find it in all the bitterness of my 
heart to endorse my landlady’s too terri- 
ble judgment. I looked that he should 
be enranged or mortified at being com- 


* pared to an object so unsightly ; but not 


he, sirs! There he stood, taking it as 


Mr. Croyle’s Heir. 
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highly complimentary, and, withal, smil- 
ing and smirking so like a great baby, 
that I thereupon seconded Mrs, Coddler’s 
motion with marked emphasis. The la- 
dies, who had impatiently awaited my 
Opinion in the matter, instantly adopted 
it by unanimous acclamation. Heaven 
forgive me if [ do their gentle hearts any 
wrong—but they did so persist and in- 
sist that the heir was so very like Croyle, 
that I did fear, seeing there was no re- 
semblance whatever, that the mother had 
proved false to her liege lord, and that 
her dear friends had here congregated in 
force to bamboozle him, 

** IIe’s his mother’s own child, the dar- 
ling !” asserted Mrs, Coddler. 

Being merely a simple single man, I 
meekly inquired if there would be the 
slightest doubt upon that point. They 
scarcely understood me—seeming to take 
my question as a sort of affirmation of 
the self-evident proposition. 

‘*What do you think of the little fel- 
low, Mr. Elderby?” asked my landlady. 

“Can a bachelor’s opinion be of worth 
in this assembly ?” I simpered bashfully. 

“Oh, yes!” all cried; ‘tit will be so 
original and impartial !” 

Seeing what was expected of me, I 
stoutly and cautiously prepared for the 
momentous task. I looked at the heir 
with an assumption of great critical sa- 
gacity, felt of him—and then paused in 
an attitude of reflection, as if choosing 
adequate terms in which to express my- 
self. 

“Oh, what?” asked they eagerly. 

“Why,” said I solemnly, “ he looks 
exactly like an angel !” 

“ Didn’t I say it!’ several exclaimed 
triumphantly—as if they had been inti- 
mately acquainted with celestial beings. 

“ TIe’s got his father’s very nose,” said 
one, as if he had mentally sworn to it. 

“ And his mother’s own dear blue 
eyes,” said another, as if she, for her 
part, desired instantly to make an affida- 
vit to that full effect. 

“And his gtandpa Croyle’s mouth,” 
added Mrs. Coddler, casting a willing, 
not to say eager glance, upon the great 
faiily-Bible on the table; but, doubtless 
thinking an angel quite sufficient, she 
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kissed the infant on his lfist-named fea- 
ture. At this the heir, being fully touch- 
ed off, screamed fearfully. 

‘** And his voice,” cried I, startled from 
all propriety, “is that of all his kindred 
combined in cne !” 

Immediately escaping to my room, 
leaving I knew not how many swooning 
women on the parlor carpet, I locked my- 
self in. The heat was already off me, 
and I shuddered at what I had so impru- 
dently done. I, a bachelor, to speak so 
of an infant—why, it was rank blasphe- 
my, no less. Who was I, if the child had 
screamed like twenty thousand pigs and 
cats, that I should make rude remarks 
upon it? An American, pledged to sub- 
mit cheerfully to the voice of the people, 
—though one of that people should bea 
direct descendant of Novius, or Stentor, 
or some roaring Paphlagonian. Ever 
since Patrick Henry “set the ball in 
motion,” it has been the privilege of the 
citizens of this happy country to bawl, 
from the cradle to the grave. Each one’s 
liberty has ‘as large a charter as the 
wind, to blow on whom he please.” IRfa 
new-born infant must not use his “voice,” 
who shall? Itis his “birth right!” More- 
over, I recalled a vague tradition that I 
had once been very, very young myself; 
“a roaring blade” that was always wide 
op¢n. And now, miserable man, I had 
dared to revile one of the Sacred Nine! 

What should I do? Make a will in 
favour of the heir, and then heroically 
cut my throat—as some kind of repara- 
tion and expiation of my crime? No. 
I coneluded to go out and take a drink, 
to make myself equal to this cry-sis in 
my fate. Opening my door furtively, I 
glanced out to see if the way was clear, 
but there was Mrs. Coddler glowering 
back and forth the passage— 


“ Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” 


and the heir at the same time. Faith! 
I felt, as I drew back, as if I were a pri- 
soner, guarded by a squad of Amazons! 
I reflected awhile, and then rang my 
bell. Molly answered it. 
“T never saw a sweeter baby,” said I 
to her. 


“Ther blessidiss little creetur’I ever 
seed,” she rejoined. 

‘*T do so love children,” I sighed. 

“ An well a body may, ser,” 

“Bat 1 am such a bashful man, Molly, 
that I can’t show my affection before the 
ladies. They would think me acting, 
too, perhaps, for a purpose. Do you 
know what I wanted to do to that child 
just now, in the parlor?” 

‘‘T doesn’t, ser. But ther ladies, bless 
yer, thinks you wanted ter kill it, ur ter 
do sump’n bad ter it, ser.” 

‘“‘ Alas,” I groaned, “ how sadly and 
utterly may a timid person’s words and 
acts be misunderstood! Hurtit, Molly ? 
Never. Between you and me, Molly, 1 
longed to kiss it—I did!” 

‘* But was ershame, lors!” she said. 

“Exactly! The presence of ladies 
always embarrasses me so that I can 
hardly tell whether I am on my head or 
my feet. A courtship of twelve years’ 
standing failed of any result, because I 
could not nerve myself to pop the ques- 
tion,” 

‘**Bless yer!” rejoined Molly, “ef I’d 
ha’ bin ther lady, I’d ha’ sed yas, an yas, 
an yas, ter ev ’ytning yer axed tel I’d ha’ 
got yer.” 

“ Ah, but she herself was a most mod- 
est maiden. In my gloomy loneliness now- 
a-days, I sometimes suspect that my long 
and unwearied attention had raised in her 
a constant expectation of the grand inter- 
rogatory. On that last and ever memo- 
rable day that I was in her witching 
company, I whispered with faltering ac- 
cent, Aurelia— Miss Aurelia—dost thou— 
hate me? She very decidedly said, yes— 
Molly.” 

*T’1l bet,” vowed Molly, “ that ef ther 
God’s truf was known, she thort you sed, 
do yer luv me? I'd go strate an ax her, 
ser.” 


** And what would her husband say to 
that, Molly?” I asked, plaintively. 

“Oh, that’s it,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” I responded; ‘she married 
that impudent, brainless Jenkins within 
a month—to prove that she hated me.” 

“Bless yer—not a bit o’ proof, ser,’ 
protested Molly, vivaciously. 
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“ And married-Jenkins, too? Alas, 
Molly, the strength and measure of wo- 
man’s love,.as sung by poets, elaborated 
by novelists, established by philosophers, 
and enforced by theologicians, would 
never have allowed her to do so. She 
hated me, Molly!” 

‘“‘ Lors, ser,”’ she cried, “a begging yer 
pardin—marryin anuther aint no sign. 
Bless yer, I aint bin a livin along 0’ 
ladies so long fer nuthin. I knows a 
thing uv two. Why, ser, mos of ’em as 
has many beaux, loves sevrul on ’em at 
wunst, an willin a nuff ter say yas ter 
ther fust comer. Seed a gentleman now 
an then kinder put out ’bout luv an 
sich—but never a lady, ser. An don’t I 
see a nuff on ’em? Save us, luv’s wim- 
min’s stock in trade, ser; in fac, ser, it’s, 
as a lady may say, a edge tool as they 
knows how ter hannel, ’thout hurtin their- 
sefs.” 

“Ah, Molly, you cannot shake my 
faith in the purity and constancy of the 
sex. I deplore their timidity and reserve, 
nevertheless ; for it throws the duty of 
all advances on nervous bachelors like 
myself.” 

“‘Speakin o’ that, ser,” she laughed, 
“ there’s some as thinks leap-year’s allers 
here. You let some wimmin git holt 0’ 
yer, lors !” 

‘But, Molly,” I said, “what I wished 
with you was to see if I could not kiss 
the baby. Can’t you bring it in herea 
moment ?” 

“Is yer in yearnest, ser,” she inquired 
sceptically. 

“Downright. Long since a kiss has 
refreshed my lips,” and I sighed. 

“Well, ser, l’ll go see,” and she went 
out. : 

The negociation had its difficulties, for 
Molly stayed a time. At length she re- 
turned, bearing Mr. Croyle’s heir in her 
arms. 

“ Hard wuck, but I got it,” she whis- 
pered; “ they’s afeard you’ll do some- 
thin ter it. They’ve all crept ter ther 
door now, listnin.” 

The heir was still, for a wonder. 

“‘Leety teeny weety!” said I, as dul- 
cetly as I could. 
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The infant Croyle stood this form of 
address amazing well, I rather think, 
between you and me, that he was afraid 
of me, and dared not make a noise. 

“Bessy witty yitty mouf,” eaid I, 
“willy yetty kissy ?” 

Silence gives consent, and so, screwing 
my mouth and courage up, I bussed the 
infant, notwithstanding it went so against 
my stomach. 

“There,” I exclaimed triumphantly, 
when the deed was done, “I have kissed 
all the ladies in the house at once!” 

I plainly overheard the well-pleased 
titter outside. 

“* Not ter speak o’ me, ser,” said Molly, 
maliciously. 

Lord! I knew it before. Every little 
nigger from the kitchen had performed 
osculatory duty on the child. I retched, 
nevertheless. 

“Ah, that I were a husband and fa- 
ther!” said I, regretfully. 

“Yer young yit, ser,” replied Molly, 
“an ther en o’ ther worl aint come jit.” 

“*Mussy maky yitty sing a pressent,” 
I declared to the baby. I remembered 
Pope’s line, 


“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 


straw.” 


“There are plenty straws about the 
house?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, yas, ser,—quantities,” 
said. 

** You must have some handy, to tickle 
Master Croyle,” I continued, “and V’ll 
buy him a rattle, this very day, to delight 
him.” 

‘Well, I mus take ’im back now,” pro- 
claimed Molly, in a loud tone, to notify 
the watchers without. There was a 
shuffling of feet, and the negress, with 
Mr. Croyle’s heir, withdrew. Alas, I had 
hoped to propitiate the petticoated powers, 
but I had not pinched the infant as he 
departed, so that he might go yelling to 
their comforting caresses. Stupid mortal! 
I had sent the child back quiet as a lamb; 
and what was the result ? 

‘“‘He’s done something to it?” they 
exclaimed, in smothered voices. 

Nor did those women attain a proper 
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and comfortable frame of mind, until 
they had got that baby to screaming like 
a pig under a gate! 

‘Oh, Harpocrates!” I mentally in- 
voked the god, “ stretch forth thy sceptre 
here !” 

Should I settle with Mrs. Coddler, and 
seek other lodgings? That would never 
do; for I had already insulted her, and, 
besides, I had been driven from house to 
house till I was heartily tired of the life 
nomadic. I resolved to maintain my 
ground though I dug my grave in it. 
Blast Mr. Croyle’s picture ! 

I bought the rattle for the heir. The 
maid told me that she had mollified the 
females by the information they had 
drawn from her. At dinner I was well 
received by all—Miss Jelliger being 
especially kind and attentive to me. How 
softly she talked, and how she smiled 
upon me. Indeed, by some mysterious 
means, I had suddenly become a rival of 
the baby to all the household feminine. I 
hugeously suspected that Molly, as I had 
intended, had been very full in her de- 
velopments concerning my assumed char- 
acter and inclinations, Miss Jelliger 
began a conversation with me as we rose 
from table, and she so managed it that 
we sat together in the parlour nearly all 
the afternoon in amicable confabulation, 
—not even the heit being able, by his ut- 
most efforts of throat, to interrupt her 
effectually. ‘You let some wimmin git 
holt o’ yer, lors!” Molly had said. 
Zounds! had I jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire? or, more classically, 
by avoiding Scylla, had I got into Charyb- 
dis? Miss Jelliger, you may well sup- 
pose, was one who had walked “in 
maiden meditation, fancy free,” for a 
goodly number of years. The bones and 
muscles about her neck and shoulders 
were self-evident. Her hair was thin, 
and her 


“cheeks so shallow too, 
As to show her tongue wag through.” 


Her eyes alone reminded you of Spring- 
time, for they were green—and yet the 
look 6f them belied the colour. And 
she was 
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“ likewise one of those 
That an acre hath of nose.” 


She had turned her last leaf, and was 
now in the “ sereand yellow.” You may 
swear, be you profanely given, that I 
was not fascinated by such charms—I 
who had, in “singleness of purpose,” re- 
sisted the blandishments of youth, beauty, 
and all loveliness, until now. I ‘had 
early learned of Sir John Suckling—his 
teachings being vividly brought to mind 
by the present suckling in the house: 


“There never yet was woman made, 
Nor shall, but to be curst, 
And, oh! that I, fond I, should first 
Of any lover, 
This truth, at my own cost, to other fools 
discover !” 


Well, Mr, Croyle’s heir screamed day 
and night. Sleep was an almost im- 
possibility, and I could neither read, 
write, nor cogitate. Miss Jelliger fast- 
ened me on every opportunity. In vain 
I endeavoured to shun her. She would 
catch me as I crept from my room, 
and would waylay me as I attempted 
to slip back. She was the cat, and I 
the mouse. Tow she played with me. 
Oh, cruel sport to me. I lost my ap- 
petite. I loathed Miss Jelliger and 
everything else. My nerves were in 
a ceaseless shive® of pain. My heart 
throbbed in alarm until it seemed ex- 
hausted by the incessant labour. My 
head ached violently. In short, before 
the end of the third day I was gone a- 
bed in a torrid fever, thanks to Mr. 
Croyle’s heir and Miss Jelliger. And 
then, completely at the mercy of Miss 
Jelliger, she would have finished me very 
speedily by her little messes and her 
anxious inquiries, had I not called in my 
friend, Dr. Brown, who instantly forbade 
the annoyance. I told Brown nothing in 
regard to Miss Jellinger’s persecution of 
me; but I laid my whole illness on Mr. 
Croyle’s heir. I had been worried day 
and night, nigh unto death, by his cries. 
The doctor, having heard the young 
gentleman perform, readily agreed that 
that was cause enough. He advised me 
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to leave. -I’d die first! Then the sqaul- 
ling brat must go. I devoutly wished it! 


“You only need quiet and rest,”’ said 
Brown; ‘“‘you’ve got cologne water— 
smell it, and rub your head with it, and 
your fever will soon pass. I'll send you 
some bottles of good port, too. Drink 
freely when the fever goes off, and keep 
drinking. And now, remember that you 
have got the Mumps! Ill tie this hand- 
kerchief about your jaws.” 

The household soon heard of what I was 
afflicted with. It struck terror into the 
camp of theenemy. The precious baby 
would catch it, and die! Several other 
little Croyles would also catch it! It 
was enough. If Mrs. Croyle had been 
able, she would have left the house 
instanter. But she was too weak. Mean- 
time I had persisted in having the mumps, 
and her increasing fears have rapidly 
increased her strength. I learned yester- 
day, from Molly, that Mrs. Croyle, with 
the heir, departs this afternoon to Grand- 
pa Croyle’s place in the country, where 
several of her children already are, 
Good ! 

Hlealth-inspiring news! But, alas, 
there was Miss Jelliger, ready to pounce 
upon me. I seized my pen at the thought, 
and wrote myself an affectionate letter, 
beginning, My dear husband, and sub- 
scribed, Your loving wifg. This morning 
I generously gave Molly divers pieces of 
silver, of the U. S. decimal currency, as 
little tokens of my appreciation of her 
services, 

“Now, Molly, girl,” I added, “ you 
perceive a folded paper on the floor. 
Well, as you sweep out my room, you 
will accidentally brush i out in the dust. 
When you have swept it along to Miss 
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Jelliger’s door, you will pick it up and 
inquire very innocently of her what it is. 
You understand ?” 

Molly said she understood; and she 
looked as if she did. 

“You will,” I warned her, “ never let 
on. Keep dark.” 

Molly said she would keep dark; and 
she looked as if she would, 

An hour later Molly brought the letter 
back to me. You can conceive that it 
had been well thumbed. Every woman 
in the house had read it with avidity. 
Line by line it had been severely scruti- 
nised. The unanimous verdict was, that 
I was a heartless monster and imposter, 
who sought, by vile arts, to inveigle the 
tender affections of Miss Jelliger—con- 
fiding woman! A committee is to write 
immediately to Mrs, Elderby, to inform 
her of my goings on. Don’t they hope 
that that imaginary personage may get 
it! It will be pleasant reading, doubt- 
less ; and will perhaps furnish some re- 
lief to the usual tedium of the dead let- 
ter office. 


Since I began writing, Mrs. Croyle, 
with Mr. Croyle’s heir, has gone. She 
is, I am happy to state, a great deal 
better than could be expected. I toss off 
a glass of port to her, and to the heir. 


Richard is himself again. I have un- 
tied my jaws, and have flung aside the 
mumps with the handkerchief. I have 
also dressed myself with scrupulous care, 
for 1am going downto tea. The women 
cannot daunt me, for I am well “pre- 
pared .... with wine.” 


‘‘No woman under heaven I fear; 
New oaths I can exactly swear; 
And forty healths my brain will bear, 
Most stoutly !” 





lied 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS’ REGIMENTS. 
(A PROSE, NOT A PRIZE, POEM.) 


Dedicated (without permission) to the “ Mutual Admiration Society” of the Modern Athens, 
of which the “ Atlantic Monthly” is at once the trumpet and the organ. 


BY “oaTS,” OF VIRGINIA. 


“Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle, may.” 
Song of the Witches in Macbeth. 


“ And now my whole charge consists of ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of 
companies, slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs 
licked his sores; and such as, indeed, were never soldiers, but discarded, unjust serving 
men; younger sons to younger brothers; revolted tapsters and Ostler’s trade fallen; the 
caukers of a calm world and a long peace; ten times more dishonorably ragged than 
an old faced ancient. . . . You would think that [had . ... tattered prodigals 
come from swine keeping; from eating draff and husks. A mad fellow met me on 
the way, and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets, and pressed the dead bodies. No 
eye hath seen such scare-crows. . . . Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the 
legs, as if they had gyves on; for indeed I had the most of them out of prison. There’s 
but a shirt and a half in all my company, and the half shirt is two napkins tacked to- 
gether, and thrown over the shoulders, like a herald’s coat without sleeves, and the 
shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host at Saint Albans, or the red nose inn-keeper of 
Daintry.”"—Sir John Falstaff. 


Here they come! Here they come, to the roll of the drum, 
Zigzag, tagrag, bobtail, hobnail, all in martial array ; 

The Cobbler comes from Lynn, with shanks all shrunk and thin, 
He’s eager for his “ rations,” and he means to fight for “ pay.” 
Nantucket sends her blubber—Roxbury, India rubber ; 

And Lowell gives her quota from ‘each idle cotton-loom. 

They really cut a figure, handling cartridge-box and trigger, 
These lovers of the “nigger,” (soap-locks and thimble-rigger,*) 
All odorous of cod-fish, and the onion’s rich perfume. 


One fellow sports a jacket, (hic) another one doth lack it, 

And another comes a soldiering all in a long-tailed blue; 

Each gallant bold commander has pomatumed up his dander, 

And with oil of. sperm and cobbler’s wax he straightens out his queue. 
And many a Major Downing, “ with brow of Mars” all frowning, . 
Leads a host of piebald heroes on to mingle in the strife ; 

“One” (whole shirt) “ among the many,” } and others haven’t any, 
As they move in worm-fence order, on, onward to the border, 

Fretting, sweating, stamping, tramping to the squeaking of the fife. 





* As thimble-rigging is a dirty trick, no doubt it is a Yankee one. 
+ “£ Pluribus Unum.” 
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They're a gallant set of fellows, their pinchéd, peakéd smellers, 

Nosing out the “hasty plate of soup,” all savory from the pot; 

They've heard of “ Fuss and Feathers,” Epaulettes and patent leathers, 
And they’re going to be reviewed, and expect to be re-shoed, 

By the great Field Marshall Tureen, Lieutenant General Scott! 

And they come, here they come, to the beating of the drum, 

And they’re formidable fellows, like the bold and brave Chinese, 

With their pots of perfumed slaughter; for their lack of soap and water, 
Renders desperate an encounter with s/rong enemies like these. 


And these, these are the foemen who have come to fight our yoemen— 
But they’ll soon “ git back to hum” again, aye, very, very soon ; 

For though they’ve “ come a gunning,” soon the varlets will be running, 
When they see the soldiers of the South, and hear the “ Dixie” tune. 
Well, the knaves find pleasant quarters, ’mid minnies and ’mid mortars, 
In what was once the Capitol! where riot now holds rule; 

And there they are paraded, ’neath a banner now degraded, 

To protect a drunken despot, a tyrant and a fool! 


And they’ll come, Oh, yes, they’!! come, to the beating of the drum, 
As long as Lincoln pays them off in “ Governmental Scrip ;” 

So that when they “ git to hum,” 
Although they’re temperance folks, you know, and never take a sip.* 


it will buy New England rum, 


Now a few more words in season—we rhyme not without reason, 

And a moral we would seek to leave wiih those of whom we sing; 

Take the back track to your houses, doff your slouches and your blowses, 
And acknowledge, not that Lincoln, but that “Cotton still is king.” 


You are fighting for the shiners, both your “ Majors” and your “ Minors,” 
Not for rights, and well ye know it, O, ye varlets and ye knaves; 

You're a precious set of ninnies, coming on with “ Colts” and “ Minnies,”’ 
But you'll not be paid in guineas, for we mean to put a “ Finis” 

To such foolish “ Yankee Notions,” in most “ hospitable graves.” 

But mayhap you'll cross the border, if Old Abe shall give the order, 

For Greeley has advised you all to farm it on our soil : 

Well, we’ve hills, plains and plantations ; and we’re waiting with impatience 
To have them well manured and enriched with Nantuck oil. 

But send your greasiest forces, and we'll use their rotting corses, 

’ And plough them in, and sow the earth, and teeming crops shall wave 
Above their sleeping squadrons—these praetorians of the moderns— 
These hordes of Northern vandals who desire a Southern grave— 

Aye, these hordes of Northern vandals, with Natick shoes for sandals, 
Shall help to make our fields grow white with harvests they’ll not reap ; 
And large tracts of flowering clover shall wave in triumph over 

The soil where mercenary foes in death and silence sleep. 









* Vide Henry Wilson’s report of the drunken tendencies of some of the Massachu- 


setts troops. 





Tt“ As our merchants and manufacturers cast their eyes Southward what do they see? 


Cotton, cotton, nothing but cotton. What care they for the poor human tools by whom 






it is reared ?”—Dr. Channings’ Letter to Jonathan Phillips. 
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* With your heresies and schisms, your ‘ologies and ’isms, 
















































Or, our negro boys shall chase you, and in every way disgrace you, 
Dress your Generals up in frocks, ard strip your soldiers to the hide,— 
Or, the negro girls with switches, shall deprive you of your breeches, 
And with coats of tar and feathers, put you on a rail to ride. 

And your toadies, and your flunkeys, like so many chattering monkeys, 
Shall be made to leap grotesquely as ye turn your tails to run, 

And the “nigger,” and his master, will laugh at your disaster, 

As ye leap fast, rast, and FASTER, faces white as alabaster, 

Wheeling off your “down East” columns towards the rising of the sun. 
Yes, with backs marked with disgraces, and with paleness on your faces, 
Your legs will serve you better than your arms have ever done; 

And I guess the war’ll be ended, rather sooner than intended, 

While the trans-atlantie¢ nations, our t’other side relations, 

Will snigger, like the “nigger,” at this precious bit o’ fun. 

Go back then, go to whaling, for a colder climate sailing, 

For your whaling voyage hither, will not yield you any sperm; 

Go to.making soap and candles, (don’t meddle with sword handles.) 
And get your “marms” to beg you off, though you’ve listed for the term. 
You will find your comforts greater, for sooner or for later, 

You'll be very, very tired of this new, and awkward trade; 

For the lashing, the thrashing, and the smashing, and the hashing, * 
That you'll get, will not repay you for the blunder that you’ve made. 


So we warn ye, Waxy Naticks, we intend to stop your antics, 

Or drive you to your sterile soil to snuff your native air; 

Where we'll leave you in your knavery, to tell your feats of bravery 
To your trade-forsaken cities, in “ Atlantic Monthly” ditties— 
What punishment so dread to you, as just to leave you there! 

With your commerce all suspended, monopolies all ended, 

Ships idle in your harbor, or else rotting at your wharves ;— 

Your spindles broken, rusty, and your ledgers closed and dusty, 
Your bills of laden, musty, and your climate bleak and gusty,— 
Your merchant-giants dwindled into imbeciles and dwarfs, 

Then, you'll read, like doomed Belshazzar, each ware-house then a lazar, 
On their walls, foul with pollution, these words of retribution— 

“ Weighed, wanting, and divided, lo! thy kingdom has departed 
Forever, and forever from the perjured and false-hearted !” 


Cold, selfish and unfeeling, in your creedless temples kneeling, 
With Parker’s ghost among ye, from the realms he once denied ; 


And those “ mutual admirations” in which ye take such pride— 

We leave you to reflection, and a—tariff for “ protection,”— 

* Plymouth Rock,” and Pilgrim twaddle, and degraded “ Fanuel Hall ;” 

Your “Frog-pond’s”’ stagnant water, and your gods of brick and mortar, 

And your “Tremonts,” and your “Temples,” and your “Commons,” and your 
“ Mall.” 

—To your “Ebony cut” idols, “black Douglasses,” and bridals 

With those Ethiopian wenches, (with their own “ pecular” stenches,) 

Who, as runaways, are worshipped, and extolled their sable charms— 

Ho! ye gallant, Godly people! ring out from every steeple, 

“ Amalgamate and procreate in Ethiopia’s arms!” 
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Ho! ye motley knaves, retreating go, and each other cheating, 
Like Kilkenny cats, destroy yourselves, while we’ll enjoy the farce ; 





Let each man trick his brother. and each woman fool her mother ;— 





Say grace at annual dinners, O! ye hypocrites and sinners, 





| And call your famish'd spinners—all the * outers’ and the “ inners,” 





And, oh! cram them to repletion with your pumpkin pies and “ sarse.” 
I y pum} I 





Do all you can to save you, lest your operatives brave you 





In your counting-rooms and factories, all clamorous for “ bread!” 





While each hunger-parted mouth, shall shriek for “ Justice to the South,” 





And shall utter words of vengeance ’mid their dying and their dead :— 





Lest with torch, and pike, and terror, teo late your awful error 





Shall confront you with an armed host, by hunger made insane ; 





Whose columns, gaunt and ghastly, swelling on the vision vastly, 
Shall in fratricidal carnage, fill your temples with the slain! 










Your hypocricies unveiling, your artifices failing, 
Losing all your commerce with the South, your tricks no more disguised, 






Your hate becomes Satanic, as your love was Cyprianic, 









And your lust exposed, so shameless, is detested and despised! 








Go, faded queen, polluted; go, Puritan prostituted, 
Cover with the tattered garment you have woven with your hands, 





And weep, if tears can tremble in eyes whose hearts dissemble,— 
e 





Weep o’er your own undoing, for a storm of scorn is brewing, 





Dark with sneers, and jibes, and hisses from the shores of other lands. 




























The nations will remind you, (in the honour now assigned you.) 


That when “ your country ” 


once waged war, your brave troops did not deploy, 
When a foreign foe assail‘d you ; then, then your courage fail’d you 


In that hour when Patriotism makes each Sacrifice with joy !* 


Aye, the story’s more than funny,—you ’grudged your men and money ; 
You gave “aid and comfort,” truly, to your common country’s foe— 
But, presto! When your section wages war in this direction, 

You come in hate infernal, swift, ripe for strife fraternal, 

With slaughter, sword and fire, awful heroes in your ire! 

Ready at a Drunken Despot’s bid to strike the ruffian blow. 

These two stories, told in scorning, shall baunt you night and morning, 
Shame your children on the highway, beard your merchants when on ’change ; 
And in dozing, and in dreaming, spectral eyes in scornful gleaming, 
Make you cower in strange terror that shall all your nerves derange, 
And to the future pointing—and with bloody hand annointing 

Your whitened brow with mark of Cain—shall bid you sleep no more! 


Then, wash and wash your fingers where the stain of murder lingers, 
And lift your hand to dry it, in the cold breeze wandering by it; 

But the bloody stain will not erase—’tis fratricidal gore! 

And all your Bay’s deep water, cannot wash that thought of slaughter, 





* “ We are preciptated into a war, which, I think, cannot be justified, and a war which 
promises not a benefit, that I can discover, to this country, or the world.”—Dr. Channing 


on the War of 1812. 
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All that blood that thou hast thirsted for, in dark malignant hate ; 
All the billows it can roll, cannot purify thy soul 

From the foul intent, frustrated in heart by rage dilated— 

And to which repentance, if it come, will come a day too late. 


What I write, I write in sadness, o’er that judicial madness, 


Blighting reason, blinding honour in that country’s present race ; 

Their giants all are buried—their true heroes all lie serried 

In the ranks of death’s battalions. They’ve been spared this last disgrace ; 
Notwithstanding this dark severance, I’d speak of them with reverence ; 
But amid their sons degenerate, ’twould be sacrilege to call 

Those names so noble, holy ;—for the contrast melancholy, 

Would, with thine, Oh, Massachusetts, mark thy glory and thy fall! 


You’ve shamed your former glory, once so beautiful in story, 
Massachusetts erst so noble, now degenerate and base, 


And that sha/t, yon summit crowning,* looks down upon you, frowning, 


As it mourns in silent eloquence your deep, your dark disgrace. 


And, the shade of Warren, weeping, its watch no longer keeping, 


Turns in sorrow and in anger from that desecrated shrine ; 


And it leaves your bards and teachers, your orators and preachers, 
Your Phillipses and Beechers, your Stowes and other “ creatures,’’t 
To write your “Fuit Ilium” in one black and damning line. 


4—> 
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OUR MUSICAL CLUB.—A SKETCH. 


I assert it confidently, that there never 
was a village or town in the whole of 
this immense country, but what at some 
time or other boasted of a musical club. 
In large cities, where the compositions of 
the most celebrated maestwos can be heard 
nightly, for a consideration, this want is 
not felt; itis in smaller places, villages 
and Court House towns, that these clubs 
flourish with a vigour unknown to metro- 
politan cities. The reason is plain. Peo- 
ple must have recreation and amusement, 
and, in the absence of theatres and Con- 
servatoires, there is no alternative but for 
them to amuse themselves the best way 
they can. And, as there are always to 
be found in every village, sundry people 
that “blow a good flute,” or “playa 
devilish good fiddle,” the formation of a 
“club” is one of the most natural re- 
sults in the world. 

Referring to a certain class of artists 


who furnish music for country villages 
generally—I mean those that delight in 
breakdowns and reels, for dancing—it 
cannot be denied that there too often 
exists a rivalry between them frequently 
of a serious nature. Their partisans 
keep of this feeling to such an extent, 
that it is unsafe to express an opinion as 
to the merits of either party, except when 
well backed by friends. Let any man 
speak disparagingly of George Walker 
as a musician, to a person from his sec- 
tion of country; if he does not actually 
insult him, he will treat him with a con- 
tempt that amounts to the same thing. 
The village musician, too, often enjoys a 
most enviable reputation even outside of 
his own district. Many sayings attribu- 
ted to him, immediately become public 
property. They are repeated by admi- 
rers with a relish which shows how keen 
is the appreciation of their merits. Hence, 





* Bunker Hill Monument. 
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Walkerisms become by-words in the same 
way that anything said by Rossini or 
Dr. Johnson, is thought to be better than 
anything uttered by ordinary people. 


Without ever expecting to acquire the 
celebrity usually accorded to the musi- 
cians of the school just referred tu, seve- 
ral of us in our village had given no lit- 
tle attention to music, and had made such 
progress that the formation of a club was 
always uppermost in our thoughts. We 
met with some difficulty, though, in get- 
ting it up, for the reason we had no bass. 
We therefore made no move in the direc- 
tion of forming one, until the advent of 
a gentleman enthusiastic to a high de- 
gree in musical matters, who had visited 
our place as a daguerrean artist. It was 
not until he had been there several days 
that certain sounds which came from 
his van, indicated that he was a musician, 
and that his favourite instrument ap- 
peared to be the violoncello, We were 
but too glad to make his acquaintance, 
as he performed upon the very instru- 
ment we most wanted. 


He was certainly a very easy person to 
become acquainted with. I had been re- 
quested to speak to him on the subject of 
his taking a part in our exercises, and 
when I went to his van he received me 
cordially, extending his hand to me—a 
very large one, by the way —and saying, 
at the same time: 

‘** Heouw d’ye deu—Pictur ?” 

“‘ Not exactly,” I answered him; “I 
came to see you about your playing on 
the violoncello—” 

“ Jest so,” he put in, before I could 
finish. 

“‘I came to see if you would like to 
play in our club; do you play by note?” 
I asked him as soon as he would let me. 

“Waal, if I carnt, my name haint 
Nobb,” he replied, giving me his name 
at the same time. “I guess I ouglit teu 
anyheouw—I taught singin’ before I tuk 
to this here bisniss,” he continued. 

“Well, Mr. Nobbs, you are the very 
man for us,” I said, feeling delighted at 
my success with him. 

“IT cal’clate ’kn kinder foller along 
like arter you. See here,” he suid, break- 
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ing off rather suddenly, “ spos’n you let 
me take yer pictur.” 

“Well, no I thank you—not to-day, 
Mr. Nobbs—some other time,” and off I 
started to communicate my good fortune 
to the rest. 

Professor Brier, the principal teacher 
of the piano-forte in our village, had sig- 
nified his willingness to arrange music 
for us and lead us, whenever we were 
ready for his services. He performed on 
no other instrument but the piano, though 
he was a musician of fine taste, as his 
arrangements would prove, but, as a con- 
ductor, his services were very much de- 
sired. Unfortunately, when we were 
ready for practising we had too great a 
preponderance of flutes—we had four. 
Even in a full orchestra there are rarely 
ever more than two; more than that 
number are considered superfluous. It, 
however, was not so bad as we expected 
when we commenced, as two of the play- 
ers were so timid that they never suc- 
ceeded in getting out a note; so that in 
point of musical effect, they did no par- 
ticular harm. Besides the flutes, we had 
a clarionette, first and second violin, vio- 
lu and violoncello. I officiated as a vio- 
linist, and the violoncello was superin- 
tended by a gentleman, whose name 
might be easily guessed—Mr. Nobbs. 

No doubt Professor Brier in selecting 
a piece for our first attempt, had an eye 
to its being easy and simple, and there- 
fore gave us ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
After a good deal of tuning, in which 
Mr. Nobbs was quite conspicuous, and 
after considerable rapping with his baton 
on the part of Professor Brier, and his 
counting the time—one, two, three, four 
-—we started in good earnest, and did 
not stop until we got entirely through 
the piece. Perhaps it was well we had a 
familiar piece at first, for I am sure I 
could’nt have followed the notes, owing 
to a nervousness, common to all begin- 
ners, but had to rely almost entirely upon 
my ear. 

It is true, Mr. Nobbs did’nt have a 
great deal to do, only to play one note in 
each bar; but he played with a sang froid 
which excited the admiration of all, and 
it placed him at once in a high position 
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ae a violoncellist. Even he appeared to 
be enthused at the success of our first 
attempt. He remarked with evident 
satisfaction : 

“That’s darn good.” 

So we all thought. It must have been 
pleasing to Professor Brier also, for he 
determined we should have another piece 
for the next meeting, a little more diffi- 
cult than “ Home, Sweet Home,” by way 
of testing what we could do, 

Mr. Nobbs had been very pressing in 
his invitation for us to practice in his 
van again, and as we had our first meet- 
ing there, it was determined to hold our 
next in the same place. There was 
scarcely room enough in it to allow of 
any great vibration of sound—nor could 
one judge of the orchestral effects, owing 
to this circumstance. Added to this, the 
fact that the estublishment was rather 
unsteady, and shook at every foot-step, it 
was by no means a comfortable place to 
be in on any business, much less for a 
musical performance. But Mr. Nobbs 
was pressing, and we éonsented. 

Although Mr. Nobbs had come amongst 
us a stranger, I verily believe he had 
made the acquaintance of everybody in 
our village in this short time. He was 
so polite, that as soon as he found out - 
citizen’s name he addressed him immedi- 
ately. And when he was not known to 
the party addressed, the aforesaid party 
did not long remain in ignorance as to 
his name, for he informed him: 

‘“*My name is Nobbs,” and then, by 
way of combining business with plea- 
sure, he would add: 

** Any picturs to-day.” 

Owing to his popularity, Mr. Nobbs 
- soon found himself at the head of a flour- 
ishing and profitable business. In addi- 
tion to his unparalleled success as an 
artist, his reputation very soon spread as 
a musician, and when he at last opened a 
singing-school in one of our churches, 
the scholars flocked there in such num- 
bers that it was absolutely astounding, 
Particularly so, as Professor Brier could 
never get more than three. But here 
was a man who had come amongst us a 
stranger, and had only been in our town 
afew days, that knew every body, had 
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taken every body’s picture, and had a 
singing-school, the largest that was ever 
in the place! 

As popular as he was in a business 
point of view, his social qualifications soon 
placed him in the front rank of beaux. 
He played on the accordeon in the most 
ravishing manner. This accomplishment 
soon found admirers, and perhaps not the 
least enthusiastic of them was the widow 
Spangle; a very estimable lady, with 
some little property. 

It is no purpose of mine to bring in 
any of the affairs of Mr. Nobbs not con- 
nected with the subject of music, but 
these reports were some of the many on 
dits afloat, and I hope I may be pardoned 
for introducing them. 

Upon the appointed evening, we were 
all seated in the van, smelling (the van 
was) of gums, acids and chemicals, with 
our different instruments, waiting for 
Professor Brier to give the order for us 
to commence. Meantime, Mr, Nobbs was 
dallying and playing with his violoncello 
in a most ceaseless manner, as if he 
would just like to “knock off” some- 
thing in the way of a solo, by way of 
filling up the time, as well as to show us 
his control over the instrument. Noti- 
cing this I asked him if he wouldn’t play 
something. 

“Waal, I don’t know—guess I can — 
heouw’d yer like something in this here 
line?” 

When he gave us an idea of his vocal 
powers, by singing in a rather high key, 
the plaintive melody of “ Annie Laurie,” 
accompanying himself with the violon- 
cello. 

“As soon as Mr. Nobbs had finished, 
Professor Brier remarked that it “ was 
about time to commence,” handing us at 
the same time our parts. The piece was 
a barcarolle from Masaniello, All of us 
were soon busy going over our parts, by 
counting the time and bobbing our heads. 
Professor Brier stood up at his desk with 
his baton, and after giving the time, re- 
marked to the violoncellist : 

“Mr. Nobbs, you know you lead off— 
you have a solo in the beginning.” 

“Me, waal, yaas, I know,” replied Mr. 
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Nobbs, appearing as if his attention had 
just been called to the matter. 

** One, two, three, four, five, six !—go 
on, Mr. Nobbs,”’ said the Professor, look- 
ing disappointed, as if he expected the 
gentleman would rather have to be held 
back. : 

But Mr. Nobbs did not play a single 
note. He now commenced to examine 
the music with a very critical eye, and at 
last said: 

“‘Them’s comical notes any heouw, Mr. 
Brier.” 

“No, sir, they are like all the other 
notes I ever saw,” replied the Professor— 
“come, let’s try it again.” 

This time, Mr. Nobbs may have touch- 
ed the strings with the bows, but no 
sound came from the violoncello. 

“ This will never do, Mr, Nobbs—why 
don’t you go on?” said our conductor, 
considerably provoked. In fact, all of us 
had become a little out of humour, ow- 
ing to these false starts. 

‘“‘T haint never seen no notes like these 
0’ yourn yit. When I was in the tin bis- 
ness I could play teu all everlastin; but 
ef these here notes haint the most comi- 
cal I ever seen—Mr. Brier, spos’n we try 
it kinder slower like,” at last proposed 
Mr. Nobbs, somewhat perplexed. 

Professor Brier of course consented. 
We had no better success than before; 
we had no note of Mr. Nobb’s presence, 
or rather, of his production ; no more in 
fact than if he had been in another place. 

This was enough to provoke the most 
even-tempered man in the world. As 
mild and amiable as Professor Brier was 
generally, he actually exclaimed with con- 
siderable energy—- 

“ This is all perfect nonsense !” 

Mr. Nobbs, I suppose, feeling that the 
remark was intended for him, said, by 
way of apology, 

“You see, Mr. Brier, I’m kinder rusty 
like.” 


He seemed to fear that his forehead — 


might become rusty also, for he was rub- 





place. 
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bing away at it in a most industrious 
manner; but he would no sooner wipe 
it than the perspiration would ooze out 
again. 

“T think you are decidedly rusty. I 
don’t think you ever did know much about 
it,” replied Professor Brier, very sarcas- 
tically. 

“Oh, yeu git eout—who’s afeared er 
yeu?” and Mr. Nobbs arose, as if he ex- 
pected an attack from the Professor. 

Professor Brier made a rush at him, 
but was prevented from striking him by 
all of us, who had now risen to our feet. 
It was a most exciting moment. Both 
gentlemen were gesticulating violently 
and talking in the most excited manner. 
We prevented a collision, however, and 
at last the meeting broke up. 

Owing to this unfortunate affair, we 
never met again. 

As Mr. Nobbs has played such a con- 
spicuous part already, it might not be 
improper to add an account of some other 
matters pertaining to him, which tran- 
spired afterwards. 

He continued to be successful, both as 
an artist and a Professor of Singing, and 
in the course of events married the wi- 
dow Spangle. They were very happy 
after their marriage, and no doubt would 
have been so to this day, but for a most 
unhappy denouement. 

In an evil hour a stranger visited our 
town, who knew Mr. Nobbs in his native 
This stranger very innocently 
spoke of Mrs. Nobbs he had left at home, 
and wondered when her husband was 
going back to her! 

I suppose Mr, Nobbs thought as the 


law didn’t allow a man {two wives outside . 


of Utah Territory, that it would be pru- 
dent for him to leave befure the law, or 
the enraged friends of Mrs. Spangle, 
that was, could settle with him. There- 
fore, he left; and to this day, nothing 
has ever been heard of him since his de- 
parture ! 

















































































THE GATHERING OF THE SOUTHERN VOLUNTEERS. 


Arr—“ La Marseillaise.’’ 


Sons of the South! behold, the morning 
God-like ascends his golden car, 
And Freedom now, with trumpet warning, 
Proclaims the approaching hour of war. 
Proclaims the approaching hour of war. 
Can you not hear the crash and rattle ? 
Can you not hear the roll of drums? 
Brothers, he comes, the foeman comes, 
The wild bréeze brings the sound of battle. 
To arms, and gather fast: your firm battalions form! 
March on, march on, to meet yon hosts as whirlwinds meet the storm! 


We gather from Louisiana— 
Kentucky chose us from her sons— 
We rose from Georgia’s fair Savannah— 
We come from volleying Moultrie’s guns. 
We come from volleying Moultrie’s guns. 
Brothers, all hail! we are Virginians, 
Good men and brave; we hold you dear. 
Sons of the South, you’re welcome here. 
From all your Sovereign Dominions. — 
To arms, men of the South, your country shall be free! 
March on, march on, each heart resolved for death or liberty. 
Remember me, O friends, to-morrow, 
If in your ranks I fall to-day. 
With good report console their sorrow 
At home the dear ones far away. 
At home the dear ones far away. 
But now no more :—the cannons thunder, 
And send their sulphur clouds on high, 
Our flag flaps gaily in the sky, 
Our hearts beat true its bright folds under. 
To arms, men of the South, your country shall be free! 
March on, march on, each heart resolved for death or liberty. 


I left behind a father weeping— 
And I a mother poor and weak— 
And I two babes, both sweetly sleeping— 
And I my bride—we could not speak. 
And I my bride—we could not speak. 
And I left nothing: if I perish 
Brothers, to-day, none will deplore. 
Your hands. Of this we’ll think no more 
But cf our country that we cherish. 
To arms, men of the South, your country shall be free! 
March on, march on, each heart resolved for death or liberty. 
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Our country guards our children’s slumbers, 
And every peaceful household shields. 
We pause not then to count the numbers 
We may meet on embattled fields. 
We may meet on embattled fields. 
Superior even in gentle kindness, 
Strike down the armed warrior low, 
But spare the weak and fallen foe ; 
Or youth deceived in generous blindness. 
To arms, men of the South, your country shall be free. 
March on, march on, each heart resolved for death or liberty. 


When Freedom plumed her radiant pinion, 
And soared to meet the western sun, 
She chose our shore for her dominion, 
And sought the home of Washington. 
And sought the home of Washington. 
Sons of the South! the dome of heaven 
Shelters no land so fair as ours: 
Against a world’s assembled powers 
We will defend what God hath given. 
To arms, men of the South! your firm battalions form. 


March on, march on, to meet yon hosts as whirlwinds meet the storm! 
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Joseph Addison was born at Milston, 
on the first day of May, 1672. His 
father, Lancelot Addison, after a life of 
extreme hardship and adventure as chap- 
lain in the English army, some years of 
which was spent amid the heats and rains 
of Tangiers, surrounded by the turbaned 
devotees of Mohammed, returned to his. 
native country in 1672, and was settled 
over a small parish at Milston. He was 
a learned man of various accomplish- 
ments, the author of a very clever volume 
on the policy and religion of Barbary, 
and one on the state of rabbinical learn- 
ing and customs of the Hebrews. 

Soon after his return his famous son 
was born. Joseph continued to reside at 
Milston, with the exception of the usual 
absences of a boy fitting for college, un- 
til his twelfth year, when his father was 
made Dean of Litchfield, and removed to 
that place. After receiving a very 


° 


thorough preparatory course, young Ad- 
dison, in 1687, was entered into Queen’s 
College in Oxford. Two years later, some 
remarkable. Latin verses of his accident- 
ally coming under notice of Dr. Lancaster, 
then Dean of Magdalene College, Joseph, 
through his recommendation, was elected 
to a vacancy in that college: Here he 
remained ten years, devoting most of his 
time to the cultivation of criticism and 
poetry, and the composition of those 
Latin poems which gained for him the 
praise and friendship of the French critic, 
Boileau. 

It was not until his twenty-second 
year that Addison showed his power of 
English poetry. He addressed some 
verses to Dryden, then without a com- 
peer in literature, and soon after followed 
them by a translation of the Fourth 
Georgic on Bees, which Dryden, in his 
postscript to Virgil, complimented by 
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alluding to his own as “scarcely worth 
hiving.” The time had now arrived for 
Addison to choose some calling. His fa- 
ther had designed that he should enter 
the church, but Charles Montague, whose 
acquaintance Addison had made on his 
first entry into London, interfered, say- 
ing that he had always been considered 
an enemy to the church, but that he 
would never do it any other injury than 
by keeping Mr. Addison out of it. He 
was now in his twenty-seventh year, and 
both of the great chiefs of the ministry 
were favourably disposed to him. Through 
them it was determined that he should 
be employed abroad, and in order to fit 
him for his duties, a knowledge of the 
French language, which Addison did not 
possess, was necessary. 
three hundred pounds was therefore 
granted him, and in the summer of 1699, 
still retaining his fellowship, Addison 
quitted his beloved Oxford. Passing 
over from Dover to Calais, he made but 
a short visit to Paris, and then directed 
his steps to Blois, a place where the 
French language was spoken in its great- 
est purity, and where he remained a 
year, perfecting himself in it. From 
Blois he returned to Paris, where he re- 
mained some time, forming the acquaint- 
ance of the poets and philosophers of 
Louis’ court. Here he had the pleasure 
of meeting Boileau, who had seen a copy 
of Addison’s Latin poems, and had ad- 
mired them greatly. 

In December, 1700, Addison embarked 
for Italy, and after narrowly escaping 
shipwreck, landed at Savona, from 
whence he crossed the mountains to 
Genoa. From Genoa, he visited all parts 
of Italy, lingering around the spots which 
his literary tasts had made dear to him, 
and it was not until the December of the 
following year that he could make up his 
mind to leave them. While in his rug- 
ged journey over the Alps, since made 
so easy to perform by the genius of 
Napoleon, he composed his rhymed 
epistle to Lord Halifax, and in a gossiping 
letter to Montague, speaks of himself as 
being the first person who ever thought 
of Parnassus on Mount Cenis. 

Meantime, Halifax had been dismissed 
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from service, and the Earl of Manchester 


had become Secretary of State. But in 
Manchester our poet was fortunate enough 
to find a friend, and while at Geneva re- 
ceived the appointment of Envoy to 
Prince Eugene, then prosecuting the war 
in Italy. He was preparing to enter 
upon his duties, when his plans were 
frustrated by the death of King William 
and the accession of Anne. The pension 
which Addison had received from gov- 
ernment was at ounce discontinued, and 
thrown upon his own resources, our poet 
accepted the invitation to become tutor to 
a young English traveller, with whom he 
wandered over Switzerland and Germany. 
In the latter place he found time to write 
his pleasing treatise on Medals. 

From Germany, Addison repaired to 
Holland, where he heard of the death of 
his father. After spending some months 
in the United Provinces, he returned to 
England. Johnson tells us that his per- 
sonal appearance, upon his return, showed 
to what straits he had been. reduced by 
poverty, and for some time he was pressed 
by pecuniary difficulties. 

The high tory principle which Anne 
had carried with her to the throne, owing 
to some peculiar circumstances, became 
necessary for her to disguise, and the 
policy which had guided the husband 
of Mary was finally adopted by her 
sister. At this time Marlborough won 
the battle of Blenheim, electrifying the 
whole nation with a thrill of joy. Go- 
dolphin, not satisfied with the poems 
which had appeared in honour of that 
great victory, applied to Ialifax, who, 
after some hesitation, mentioned the 
name of Addison. The Right Honour- 
able Henry Boyle, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, afterwards Lord Carlton, was 
commissioned to carry the request to the 
needy poet. Ie found him over a little 
shop kept by an old woman in the Hay- 
market. Before its completion a draft of 
the poem was shown to the Treasurer, 
who was so well pleased with it that he 
rewarded its author with the place of 
Commissioner of Appeals, worth two 
hundred pounds a year. 

Following the publication of the Cam- 
paign, Addison brought out his Remarks 
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on Several Parts of Italy. Fielding tells 
us that it appears more like a commen- 
tary on the classics than a book of travels. 
It abounds in comparisons of the present 
state of the country with descriptions left 
us by the Roman poets, and was re- 
ceived with but little favour on its first 
appearance. The elegance of its dic- 
tion, and the variegation of prose and 
verse gained for it, in time, eo great a de- 
mand that in the thirteen years before it 
was again reprinted copies of it were 
eagerly sought after at five times its 
original price. 

The Campaign arf lialy were hardly 
out of men’s minds ere Addison again 
appeared before the public in the publi- 
cation of his opera of Rosamond. Owing 


to the utter worthlessness of the music — 


to which this really beautiful poem was 
set, it was very unfortunate in its first 
representations, and had to be withdrawn 
from the stage after its third appearance. 

In 1708, Addison sat for Lostwithiel, 
in the House of Commons, and subse- 
quently for Malmsbury, which he con- 
tinued to represent from 1710, until his 
death. His extreme modesty did not fit 
him for parliamentary debate, at which 
he never made but one attempt, it result- 
ing so disastrously that he ever after re- 
mained silent. But his failure, as a 
speaker, did not prevent him from rising 
to the foremost place in the House. And 
if he had no powers as an orator, his 
colloquial gifts have never been sur- 
passed. The finest wits of the age sat 
entranced beneath the magic of his voice. 
Swift tells us that he knew no man that 
equalled him; and Pope, malignant, 
chary of praise, and jealous of all 
literary excellence, found a charm in it 
which he could discover nowhere else. 
The extreme timidity of his nature, how- 
ever, prevented his showing forth these 
rare powers only in the company of his 
most intimate friends. 

Toward the close of 1708, the power of 
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the whigs became again supreme. Somers 
was made Lord-President of the Council, 
and Wharton appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Addison accompanying him 
as Secretary. This office was worth two 
thousand pounds, and added to it was the 
salary of three hundred pounds, which 
he received as Keeper of the Records of 
Birmingham’s Tower. 

While Addison was still in Ireland, 
Steele, on the 12th of April, 1709, com- 
menced the publication of the Tatler.* 
Steele and Addison had known each other 
from childhood. They had been together 
at Oxford, which Steele had left without 
taking his degree. After being disin- 
herited by a rich relation, the latter had 
led a vagrant life in the streets of Lon- 
don. A hot whig, through the influence 
of Addison, he had received the appoint- 
ment of Gazeteer, and his access to the 
latest and most reliable news, seems to 
have suggested to him the idea of this 
periodical. From the first Addison re- 
solved to furnish contributions to his 
friend’s paper, though his first article 
was not published until the 26th of May. 
The duration of the whig ministry, mean- 
time, was drawing to a close. Anne, no 
longer constrained by the fear of a French 
invasion, securely seated upon her throne, 
took the opportunity of humbling a party 
to which she had always been opposed. 
Addison had just resigned his fellowship 
when the blow fell, and he found himself 
stripped of all his offices. Steele was 
also ousted from his office as Gazeteer, 
and the Zaéler, shorn of its news articles, 


was discontinued on the 2nd of January, 


1711. Two months later, on the 15th of 
March, the Spectator,t to be printed 
daily, made its appearance, In the first 
numbers the political preferences of its 
writers were made manifest, but it was 
resolved, afterwards, to make the paper 
meet with general acceptance, and all 
articles of a political nature were care- 
fully excluded. Addison contributed 





*The Tatler was contained in 27) numbers. 


Steele wrote 188, Addison 42, Steele and 


Addison 36, Swift and Addison 1, Hughes 2, Swift 1, Fuller 1. 


+ The Spectator contained 635 numbers. 


Addison wrote 274, Steele 240, Budgell 37, 
Hughes 11, Grove 4, Pope, Parnell, Pearce, Martyn, Byron, 2 
Fraucham, Dunlop, Hardwicke, Fleetwood, 1 each; Anoymous, 53. 


each; Swift, Bronne, 
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nearly three-sevenths of its contents, 
among. which were some of his finest 
compositions. 

In 1713, Addison’s tragedy of Cato 
was brought out at Drury-Lane, with an 
unwonted magnificence of scenery and 
dresses. Tonson tells us that this play 
was written abroad, though from Dr. 
Young’s statement we are led to conclude 
that it was composed amid the quiet 
shades of Oxford. In Swift’s Journal to 
Stella, he narrates his attendance at one 
of the rehearsals of this play. “I was, 
this morning,” he says, ‘‘at ten, at the 
rehearsal of Mr. Addison’s play, called 
Cato. There were not above a half a 
score of us to see it. We stood on the 
stage, and it was foolish enough to see the 
actors prompted every moment, and the 
poet directing them; and the dral* that 
acts Cato’s daughter out in the midst of a 
passionate part, and calling out ‘ What’s 
next?’?”’ The play met with the most 
flattering success, and was repeated night 
after night. Mrs. Potter, who acted the 
original Lucia in it, tells us that through 
the whole exhibition of it, Addison wan- 
dered behind the scenes with restless and 
unappeasable solicitude. The reputation 
of the play extended abroad. Salvini 
translated it into Italian, in which lan- 
guage it was acted at Florence, and the 
Jesuits of St. Omar, after robing it in 
sounding Latin periods, presented it be- 
fore their pupils. 

The extreme favour with which Cato 
was received in England, may be ac- 
counted for from local causes rather than 
poetical excellence. Dr. Wharton calls 
it a glaring instance of the force of party, 
and Schlegel characterises it as a feeble 
and frigid piece, almost destitute of action, 
without one truly overpowering moment. 
It is a laboured production, dignified in 
its sentiment, solemn and heavy in its 
diction, and without one particle of that 
soft ethereal grace which animates and 
glows through the dramas of his prede- 
cessor and greatest of all poets. 
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The great success of this play awoke 
some bitter jealousies among the literary 
men of the age, and Dennis attacked it 
with coarseness and asperity. Addison 
could well afford to pass it by in silent 
disdain, but Pope, always in love with 
such a task, undertook to answer it. 

Toward the close of 1712, the Specta- 
tor ceased to appear, and a few weeks 
later another periodical, still under the 
charge of Steele, was commenced. Addi- 
son was busily engaged upon his tragedy 
when the Guardian} was first published, 
and found no time to write for it until 
its thirty-sixth number had appeared. 
The Guardian was continued until Sep- 
tember, when Steele, unable to retain his 
political frenzy, set up the Englishman, a 
political paper, whose sarcasms so exas- 
perated the tories that at the first meet- 
ing of the new Parliament they voted to 
expel him. 

The next year, in June, 1714, Addison 
revived the Spectafor, publishing three 
papers a week, and continuing it six 
months. Before its completion Anne 
died, and a great change came over the 
public affairs of England, in the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover to the 
throne. Upon the death of Anne, Addi- 
son was made Secretary of the Regency, 
and as such, it became his duty to inform 
King George of the vacancy of the throne. 
Sunderland was appointed Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and Addison again found 
himself in Dublin as Chief Secretary. 
He did not retain his position long, how- 
ever, for a year later, having quitted his 
Secretaryship, we find him a member of 
the Board of trade. In this year his 
comedy of the Drummer was brought 
upon the stage. In the composition of 
this it is supposed that Steele had some 
share. A political paper, called the Free- 
holder, was also started this year, and 
published from the 23rd of December 
until the middle of the next year. 

In 1716, in his forty-sixth year, after a 
long and tantalizing courtship, Addison 





* Mrs. Oldham. 


+ The Guardian contained 176 numbers. 
Pope 8, Tickell 7, Budgell, Hughes, Parnell, 


Bartlett, 1 each. 


Steele wrote 82, Addison 53, Berkeley 14, 


2 each; Gay, Young, Philips, Wotton, Beril, 
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espoused the Countess. Dowager of War- 
wick, residing at Holland House. The 
match proved eminently unhappy. His 
wife was an arrogant and imperious wo- 
man, and the gentle and fastidious poet 
was glad to eseape from her dreary and 
gilded drawing-room to some tavern, 
where he could enjoy in peace his bottle 
of claret, and canvass the merits of his 
favourite authors with congenial friends ; 
and his too strong addiction to this bever- 
age, which is said to have darkened his 
deciining days, resulted from his domes- 
tic difficulties. 

A year later, on the 16th of April, 
1717, he reached the proudest position of 
his life, in receiving the appointment of 
Secretary of State; but scarcely had he 
entered upon the high duties of his office 
before his health began to fail, and in 
the following spring he was compelled to 
resign. A pension of fifteen hundred 
pounds was granted him. He now re- 
turned to his literary avocations with re- 
newed ardour; among other works, plan- 
ning a tragedy on the death of Socrates, 
and a new version of the Psalms. He 
also commenced a defence of the Christian 
Religion, a part of which was published 
after his death. His end was now fast 
approaching, a shortness of breath, with 
which he had long been troubled, being 
augmented by dropsy. He expired on 
the 17th June, 1719. Before his death 
he sent for his step-son, Lord Warwick, 
a young man of irregular life and loose 
principles. Taking his hand in his, he 
said, “I have sent for you that you may 
see how a Christian can die.” He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in the 
North aisle of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, in the same grave with his friend 
and patron, Montague, Lord Ilalifax. 
No move was taken by his wife, or his 
princely friends, toward any suitable 
monument to place over his grave; and 
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his sister, upon her death, after certain 
legacies, left her estate for the erection of 
a& monument over the remains of her im- 
mortal brother; but it was not until three 
generations had passed away that even a 
tablet was placed in the wall, to mark 
the spot where the brilliant poet and 
essayist, in the midst of kings and 
princes, awaited the final judgment of 
his Creator. 

As a writer, there are but few names 
that stand higher upon the rolls of fame, 
whose works have exercised a greater in- 
fluence in modelling our English language 
into its present almost unapproachable 
perfection, Asa poet, he lacked the fire 
and fervour which characterises the high- 
est poetic inspiration. His verses are 
cold and artistic, cut with all the pre- 
cision of art, and lacking that invisible 
aroma without which no poem can be 
called true, They bear about the same 
relation to a true poem that a manakin 
does to a living, breathing man, created 
in the image of his Maker, and endowed 
with the tenderest affections and the sub- 
limest capacities. It is as a prose writer 
that he is sought after. The quiet grace, 
the delicate humour, the unaffected beauty, 
the pure idiomatic language, and the 
classic elegance of his writing, has given 
him a place that, amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of literature, the ebb and flow of 
popular taste, the ornate diction of our 
present times, has never been disputed ; 
and he stands to-day the unquestioned 
authority in literary taste. Few men 
have passed through a political life with 
Jess detraction. Dryden and Boileau, 
Swift and Pope, Lord Chesterfield and 
Mary Montague, of his own contempo- 
raries, and in our generation, Lucy Aikin, 
Lord Macaulay, the philosophic Tucker- 
man, and all men of culture have bten 
equally alive to his worth. 











FALLEN. 


So regal in her loveliness— 
A thing of joy; she stood, 

Upon the mystic boundary— 
Of guileless womanhood. 


From eyes of gentlest meanings, beamed— 
Her soul devoid of art; 

No angel's breath could be more pure 
Than was her virgin heart. 


A year has told its tale of woe; , 
The ruthless spoiler came, 

He breathed a poison in her soul, 
A shadow on her name. 


And now her lip hath lost its smile, 
Her cheek its joyous bloom ; 


Her chastened soul, hath but a hope— 
A hope beyond the tomb. 


Alpine, Ala., 1861. 
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Beyond the “ mal pais” the road pass- 
ed over a beautiful undulating country, 
with occasional open, grassy spaces, dot- 
ted here and there with little clumps of 
bushes and trees, from whence the eye 
caught glimpses of the distant lakes and 
mountains. For many miles, scoria and 
disintegrating lava showed the extent of 
voleanic action in ancient times; in fact, 
for the whole distance to Managua, vol- 
canic traces and products were to be seen 
on every hand, Half way,between Ma- 
saya and Managua we came suddenly 
upon a large, erect stone, which, at first 
giance, I supposed was one of the “ pie- 
dras antiguas” of the country ; a verita- 
ble monolith, like those discovered by 
Mr. Stephensat Copan. It however pro- 
ved to be “ un relox del sol,” an ancient 
sun dial, erected by the early Spaniards 
for the double purpose of marking the 
distance and the hours. There had been 
an inscription upon it, but it was oblite- 
rated now, and a rude cross had been 
deeply gravenin its place. I dismounted 


to examine it more closely, and found 
“‘ John Jones” scratched upon one of its 
sides. Ubiquitous “John Jones!” He 
had been convicted of bigamy, and sent 
to the State prison but two days before I 
left New York! W. inquired if “ Jones” 
was an Aztec name, and I felt cheap 
enough about “monuments,” and was 
mounting again in great disgust, when 
we were all startled by the sudden dis- 
charge of a pistol, in a dark ravine which 
we had just passed, followed by a con- 
fused shout, and another discharge, and 
then a volley in quick succession. An 
attack, in the present unsettled state of 
the country, was by no means an impos- 
sibility; and the firing continuing, we 
turned our horses’ heads and galloped 
back, weapons in hand, to the rescue. 
A moment brought us within view of 
half a dozen of our party, their horses 
plunging in dire confusion, while their 
riders fired their revolvers with the great- 
est rapidity into the forest. Glancing 
amongst the trees, we discovered the 
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enemy, a troop perhaps thirty or forty 
strong, crashing amongst the bushes, in 
full retreat. It was a squadron of large, 
yellow monkeys upon which the party 
had fired, in frolicksome mood, with a 
design rather to alarm their comrades 
than injure the monkeys, who escaped 
with no further damage than a prodigious 
fright, sufficient to last them for the re- 
mainder of their natural lives. The 
cacchinatory exercises following upon 
such a feat ver, we all moved on to- 
gether. The road was deeply shaded, 
but broad and smooth; and, as the sun 
went down, conversation gradually ceas- 
ed, and the horses, invigorated by the 
cool atmosphere, all fell into a rapid pace, 
the clatter of their hoofs alone distur- 
bing the silence of the evening. 


Hark, a bell! the sound vibrating even 
into the depths of the leafy forest! It is 
the oracion, and we are near Manugua 
But it was nearly an hour before we 
emerged into the open fields surrounding 
the city, and then it was so dark that we 
could discern nothing except the lights 
of the houses, and the occasional gleam- 
ing of the lake beyond. 


Here we were met by Don Pedro Blan- 
co, to whom I was specially recommended 
by Don Frederico. He had come to put 
his “ pobre casa” at my disposition. Don 
Pedro was for doing things in a grand 
way, and accordingly desired us to wait 
for all the stragglers to come up, so as to 
make an imposing entrée, which we did, 
at a round pace, to the great alarm of the 
infantile, and the utter indignation of the 
canine portion of the population. It was 
too dark to see much of the town, and I 
only remember interminable streets lined 
with huts and low houses, a big church 
with a spectral white archway in front, 
and a great plaza flanked by two or three 
two-story buildings, with another large 
church in its centre, All this was out of 
our way, for Pedro was determined to 
impress us with the magnitude of the 
town, and I began to think that it had no 
end, when suddenly Pedro turned short, 
ducked his head, and dashed beneath the 
“‘Porteria” into the patio or court yard 
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of his own house, whilst our escort filed 
off, at a tearing rate, for the public po- 
sada. Fortunate escort! 

Don Pedro’s house was not the most 
aristocratic in the place, nor yet the 
cleanest, although his wife was amongst 
the fattest and fairest. It had but two 
rooms, and one of these was a dienda, or 
store, where our hostess dispensed can- 
dles and candy, dry goods and dulces, 
toys and tobacco, vegetables and medi- 
cines, in quantities to suit purchasers. 


Tiere a couple of new hammocks were 
forthwith swung, into which we rolled 
without ceremony, and with all the satis- 
faction of tired men. Pedro’s grand en- 
trée had almost finished us; but he had 
considerately ordered supper before leav- 
ing home, and I almost forgave him the 
awful trot he had given us, when I saw 
the cloth spread and the savory dishes 
make their appearance one by one. M., 
who had never before ridden two con- 
secutive miles on horseback, and who, 
thoroughly ‘‘ used up,” had lain like a 
log in his hammock, began now to show 
some signs of life, and even sat up look- 
ed voraciously at the table. I asked for 
a basin of water before sitting down, 
which Don Pedro produced at once, but 
protested against our washing ourselves 
then, as it was ‘muy malo,” and would 
bring on the calentura, or fever. This 
superstition, I afterwards fuund, was not 
only general amongst the natives, but 
also amongst foreigners resident in the 
country. I, however, never regarded it, 
and yet escaped the calentura. 


Pedro’s supper was well enough served, 
only there w@e neither knives nor forks. 
Ben supplied these from his alforgis, and 
we got on very well, or rather might 
have done so; but before we had fairly 
taken the edge off our appetites we heard 
& great uproar in the direction of the 
plaza, succeeded by the firing of guns 
and the whizzing discharge of bombas. 
I glanced round at our host, who so far 
from exhibiting any alarm seemed to be 
mightily exultant. I had made up my 
mind to be surprised at nothing, and so 
asked no questions. Meantime the tu- 
mult increased, and the squeaking of vio- 
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lins was to be heard in the pauses of the 
shouting and firing. By-and-by we dis- 
tinguished “ Vivan los Estados Unidos!” 
‘* Vivan los Americanos del Norte !” and 
the appalling consciousness. was forced 
upon us that we were to be lionized forth- 
with, and supper but half finished! I 
appealed to Pedro to shut the door and 
say we were ill, and would see the people 
in the morning; but he either did not 
understand, or affected not to do so, and 
before I could explain, the crowd was at 
the entrance, and pouring into our apart- 
ment. The alcaldes came first, and a 
dozen fiddlers followed. Then came the 
people in solid column, while the outsi- 
ders kept up a perfect storm of vivas,— 
their upturned, swarthy faces looking 
singularly wild and forbidding under the 
light of their torches. Not a tithe was 
able to enter, yet every one seemed deter- 
mined to find a place inside, and crowded 
one upon the other to such a degree that 
we should have been suffocated outright, 
had not the alcaldes. formed a cordon 
around us, and kept off the crown with 
their canes. The principal or first al- 
cade, made a speech, full uf welcome, and 
well spiced with patriotism, in which he 
called us, and all the people of the Uni- 
ted States, coHectively and individually, 
friends and brothers, anda great many 
other endearing names, which I have for- 
gotten; and then everybody wanted to 
shake hands, and thrust them forward 
over the heads and under the arms of the 
front rank, a hundred at atime. But as 
our visitors generally did not seem to 
have any clear conception as to which of 
the party was the illustrious object of 
their homage, I instructed my compan- 
ions to shake all the hands within their 
reach, and pass the owners on. In this 
wise, and by causing Pedro to invite the 
entire crowd to drink my health, at my 
expense, at the next pulperia, I finally 
succeeded in clearing the house,—but our 
chocolate was cold, and some of our wor- 
thy visitors had availed themselves of the 
“noise and confusion” to pocket all the 
baked meats. And as we sat disconso- 
lately waiting for more to be cooked, we 
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voted the system of lionizing a bore, and 
M, quoted Shakspeare : 


“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 


with variations suited to our present con- 
dition. 

The idea of getting the crowd off to 
the pulperia we all thought was a partic- 
ularly happy one; but the sequel proved 
otherwise. In half an hour our admi- 
ring friends, greatly augmented in num- 
bers, all returned; and if they were fer- 
vent and enthusiastic before, what were 
they now! I appeared on the steps of the 
house and bowed low, and retired. But 
bows wouldn't auswer. Nothing short 
of a grand procession would furnish an 
adequate vent to the overflowing feelings 
of the citizens. Pedro begged for my 
flag, while.messengers were despatched 
to the Californians at the posada, to soli- 
cit their participation in the grand “‘ ob- 
sequio,” Pending the completion of the 
arrangements, the crowd continued to in- 
crease, completely choking up the street 
for an entire block. The confusion was 
dire ; the violinists played as if working 
for their lives, while bombas were let off 
as fast as they could be collected. Fi- 
nally, the Californians, refreshed by an 
ample supper, made their appearance, 
and at once fell into the spirit of the 
affair. The flag was unfurled at the head 
of the column, surrounded by an armed 
guard of honor; next came the officers 
and the musicos, and then, as the pro- 
grammes at home say,.‘ the citizens gen- 
erally.” The procession marched through 
all the principal streets, hurrahing at 
every corner for “ El Norte,” the ‘ bello 
sexo,” ‘Gen. Taylor,” the ‘Supreme 
Government,” in fact for nearly every- 
thing, but particularly for the “ glorious 
flag of the North.” The national anthem 
was sung in the plaza, the multitade join- 
ing in the chorus with almost frantic fer- 
vor, and then the Californians were cal]- 
ed upon to sing the national air of the 
United States, but being unable to give 
it to their own satisfaction, they sang 
“Dearest May” instead, with great ap- 
plause, and as Pedro afterwards told us, 
“ con mucho espiritu,” with great spirit! 
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It was full midnight when the “ obse- 
quio” was brought to a close and our dis- 
positions made for the night. And such 
a night! I had now my first introduction 
to the kind of bed in common use in the 
country, and which I verily believe was 
instituted as a punishment for the sins 
of the people. It consists of an‘ox-hide 
drawn, while green, tightly over a stout 
framework of wood, and afterwards elab- 
orately polished, so as to look like the 
head of a drum. When dry, a slab of 
marble is a soft and downy thing in com- 
parison with it, It was on such a bed 
as this, with a smooth and gaudily color- 
ed “ petate,” ‘or mat, and a single sheet 
spread over the hide, that I was invited 
to repose. 

I examined this new instrument of tor- 
ture narrowly, and finally turned in, with 
heavy misgivings, particularly as I found 
that Pedro’s mansion was full of fleas, 
which had already set my nerves ona 
gallop. I was weary enough, but it was 
impossible to sleep—the flees came in 
hungry squadrons, and the hide bed grew 
momentarily more rigid and obdurate. I 
felt my own pulse; it was up to the fever 
rate, and I began to wish Don Pedro and 
Don Frederico to regions unmentionable 
for getting me into such ascrape. A bed 
on the ground, with my saddle for a pil- 
low and the sky for a roof, would have 
been luxury itself, compared with this. 
I got up, unbarred the door, and went 
out on the corridor. The cool evening 
air was most welcome, and I yowed au- 
dibly not to go inside again. SoI roused 
Ben, who strung me a hammock between 
the columns of the corridor, in which I 
succeeded in getting an hour or two of 
slumber. 

When morning came, I told Don Pedro 
that it was the anniversary of American 
Independence, and that it was meet and 
becoming to breakfast with the rest of the 
Americans at the posada. And legging 
Ben to bring round the aninials and bag- 
gage, I got away as fast as possible from 
Don Pedro’s hospitable but awfully flea- 
infested dwelling. I found the posada a 
very nice place indeed, and had the satis- 
faction of learning that each one of the 
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Californians had had a comfortable cot or 
camp bed, with only a reasonable amount 
of fleas. 

We all breakfasted together, and drank 
patriotic toasts, and sang Yankee Doodle, 
and were altogether appropriately patri- 
otic, to the great delectation of the quid- 
nunes of Managua, who gathered in 
crowds around the open doors and win- 
dows. They were properly instructed as 
to the nature of “ the day we celebrated,” 
that it was the great feast of St. Jona- 
than; whereupon they hurrahed for the 
saint, and even proposed to ring the 
church bells in his honor. But fearful of 
another “ obsequio,” we discouraged this 
idea, and made all haste to get off as qui- 
etly as possible. 

At eight o’clock we were in the saddle. 
It was a gorgeous morning, and the lake 
of Managua flashed brightly in our eyes 
as we rode through the grand plaza. The 
opposite shore was dim and distant, but 
high and rough in outline, while nearer, 
a volcanic ridge, or succession of volcanic 
peaks, projected boldly into the lake, 
forming a sort of bay, at the head of 
which Managua was situated. A broad, 
well-beaten, and level avenue led out from 
the city, lined on both sides by forests, 
into which paths diverged in every direc- 
tion. The road was filled with men and 
women going to their day’s labour in the 
fields; and from their cheerful, frank air 
and manner, it was easy to see that we 
were beyond ‘ war’s alarms.” At the 
distance of two leagues we came to the 
foot of the ridge which I have already 
mentioned, rising abruptly before us. 
Here, under a gigantic cebia, girths were 
tightened, and preparations made for the 
ascent, which is by a broad path, partly 
cut in the hill and built up with masonry. 
This road was constructed by Gen. Muiioz, 
to avoid the circuit of the camino real, or 
cart road, and is creditable to its origina- 
tor. The ascent was laborious, but the 
toil was repaid by the views which we 
caught of the lake and its shores, from 
places where the precipices allowed no 
foothold for trees, and whence the eye 
roamed freely over league upon league of 
forest and undulating hills, terminating 
in the blue belt of Chontales and New 
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Segovia. It was a singular position to 
be thus perched on the face of a cliff, 
with high, black, and frowning volcanic 
rocks on one hand, and a precipice, sheer 
and yawning, upon the other. 

After winding about for half an hour, 
we reached the summit, from which, upon 
the other side, the land fell off in a gen- 
tle slope. This is the only hill or moun- 
tain to be encountered in the whole length 
of Nicaragua, between the lakes and the 
Pacific ; and this may be avoided by tak- 
ing the cireuit of the cart road. From 
the summit, two hours and a half of hard 
riding. over a beautiful country, brought 
us to the little village of Mateares, dis- 
tinguished as being utterly destitute of a 
single object of interest. Itis a sort of 
half-way house in the journey from Gra- 
nada to Leon, and has a miserable posada 
or two, where coffee and tortillas may be 
obtained cheaply, and fleas gratis. We 
divided our party between the two rival 
establishments, and ordered water and 
sacate for the animals, preliminary to un- 
dertaking the hot and unprotected ride of 
three leagues upon the sandy shore of the 
lake, which came within the next stage 
of our journey. Don Enrique Pallais, a 
Frenchman, domesticated in the country, 
a man of iarge experience and a kind 
heart, who was of our party, had his 
‘*comadre” in the posada where we stop- 
ped, who embraced him affectionately as 
weentered. She was exceedingly pretty, 
with a mild, sweet face, and as she was 
apparently the mistress of the mansion, 
I felt a little scandalized to find Don En- 
rique on such familiar terms with her ; 
but he explained this extraordiary rela- 
tion of * comadre” and “ compadre,”’ to 
my entire satisfaction. He had been 
sponsor at the baptism of her child, a lit- 
tle yellow chap just tottering about the 
house, and had thereby assumed the re- 
lation of compadre—a kind of second 
husband, without, however, any marital 
rights beyond the privilege of an embrace 
at meeting, after the manner I had wit- 
nessed. I afterwards observed that the 
fervour of the embrace bore a pretty ex- 
act ratio to the good looks of the sejiora, 
The fact is, I am a “ compadre” myself 
now, and the relation brings to mind a 


girlish little creature, singing softly to 
her baby, at this very hour I dare say, 
somewhere amongst the hills of San Sal- 
vador ! 

At Mateares the traveller turns sud- 
denly to the right, and descending a steep 
bank comes at once upon the shore of the 
lake. For two or three miles a belt of 
trees intervenes between the water and 
the cliff, beneath which passes the broad, 
gravelly road. I had gone ahead of my 
companions, who were deeply engaged in 
the concoction of lemonades at the posa- 
da, and had this part of the ride alone. I 
took off my hat, and throwing the rein 
upon my horse’s neck, gave myself up to 
silence and the scene. The air was liter- 
ally loaded with fragrant odours from a 
hundred varieties of flowers, which blush. 
ed amongst the green thickets on every 
hand, while the waters of the lake flashed 
here and there between the trees like sil- 
ver bars ; and brilliant birds, noisy par- 
rots, and dignitied macaws in fiery plum- 

sage, looked down upon me in a familiar 
way, as if I were an old acquaintance. 
Several portly iguanas, who were enjoy- 
ing themselves amongst the loose gravel 
of the road, seemed to be doubtful whe- 
ther they should turn out, or force me to 
do so ; and when they did leave the path, 
it was in a very leisurely manner, and 
with an expression equivalent to “ what 
a gringo, to be riding at noonday, and 
disturbing respectable iguanas !” 

After riding about a league, the belt of 
forest terminated in a few gigantic cebias, 
and beyond was a broad beach, the bare 
cliff rising abruptly on one side, and the 
lake spreading out on the other, without 
as.much as a shrub to break the fervor of 
the tropical sun. Here a party of mule- 
teers, returning from Leon, were taking 
their noonday siesta, while the mules 
straggled about at will, nibbling the 
green bushes. Here too, for the first 
time, came fully in sight the great vol- 
cano of Momotombo, with the conical 
island of Momotombita in front, and the 
broken cones of the voleano of Las Pilas 
upon its flank. The foreground of rocks 
and trees, the strolling mules and reclin- 
ing figures, completed a picture unsur- 

passed, in point of novelty and beauty by 
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any which I had seen before, or have 
witnessed since. Its predominant fea- 
tures are very imperfectly conveyed in 
the accompanying drawing, subsequently 
taken from the same point of view. 

The muleteers sat up as I rode by, an- 
swering my “ adios Sefiores” with “‘ buen 
viaje, Caballero,” and then fell back in 
the sand again, and drew their sombreros 
over their faces. The sand of the beach 
was fetlock deep, and covered all over 
with white and rose-coloured pebbles of 
pumice-stone, I spurred my horse up the 


water, and dismounting led him along its — 


edge, amusing myself by tossing the 
light pebbles out upon the tiny waves, 
and watching them come tipping back 
again, buoyant as corks. Hundreds of 
wild fowl, cranes, herons, and water-hens 
lined the shores, or stood soliloquizing on 
the rocks and sand-spits which projected 
into the water. They had the courtesy 
to give me the road as I walked along, 
but hardly anything more; and only 
ejaculated “cluck!” when I shouted at 
them, which I suppose meant “don’t be 
kicking up a row here, at noonday.” In 
fact I began to think that all nature, an- 
imate and inanimate, had entered into a 
grand compact to take a quiet snooze at 
this precise hour every day. The lake 
itself seemed dreaming, and the smoke 
from Momotombo rose in such a sleepy 
way, that I almost felt drowsy in watch- 
ing it, and should certainly have Jain 
. down in the sand and taken a nap, had 
there been a tree or bush to protect me 
from the hot sun. My only alternative 
was therefore to jog on, which I did until 
I came to a place where the cliff project- 
ed forward almost to the water’s edge. 
Here I paused, and looked back for my 
companions, but they were not to be seen. 

Beyond this point the lake formed a 
little bay, and rocks worn ixto fantastic 
shapes by the water supplanted the sandy 
beach. These rocks seemed to be com- 
posed of a kind of volcanic breccia, for 
fragments of pummice-stone, bits of prim- 
itive rock, and an occasional large piece 
of trachyte were visible in the white and 
slightly porous masses. Yet, at a little 
distance, stratified sand rock appeared, 
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overlying the breccia, and anon a vein of 
basaltic or trachytic rock, or a frowning 
heap of rough, black, and blistered mass* _ 
es of these materials, superimposed on 
the sand rock or conglomerate, would 
completely confound my uneducated no- 
tions of geological propriety. I presume 
all this apparent confusion-is of easy ex- 
planation amongst those versed in the 
natural sciences; and if (as is more than 
likely) these can make nothing out of my 
description, they had better go there and 
examine for themselves. Geologically, 
as well as geographically and topographi- 
cally, there is no more interesting region 
than that of Nicaragua, nor one which | 
can better repay the investigations of the 
student of nature. 

I continued beneath the broiling sun 
for nearly a: league further, passing 
through patches of chapparal, or thorny 
bushes, resembling the willow in the 
shape and color of their leaves, which 
found a precarious hold amongst the 
rocks and in the barren sands. Beyond 
these the track divided, one branch run- 
ning up a ravine into the woods, and the 
other keeping along the lake. I was at 
a dead loss as to which to take, and did 
not much relish the idea of sitting there 
solus until the party came up. While in 
this perplexity I heard the crowing of 
cocks in the direction of the ravine, and 
riding in, soon found myself in a broad 
path which led to a cluster of huts, situ- 
ated so as to command a full view of the 
lake, without being seen from the shore. 
I despatched one of the nifios, under 
promise of the magnificent reward of one 
medio, to watch for my companions, and 
tossing the bridle to a mozo, walked into 
the best hut and took possession of the 
best hammock, which a motherly old lady 
undertook to swing backward and forth 
for me, while I should endeavor to com- 
pensate myself for my broken slumbers 
of the preceding night. Sleep came with- 
out coaxing, and I had a grand siesta 
there amongst those kind Indians. I was 
roused by our comisario, who was hurry- 
ing on to order dinner for us at Nagarote, 
and I determined to push on with him. 
He had seduced one of the party to take 
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his old mule, and had now got the best 
horse in the company, my own excepted, 
It was a sharp proceeding, as will be seen 
in the sequel. 

The ridge to Nagarote was a fine one ; 
in places the road came down to the lake, 
and then wound back again amongst the 
hills, affording a most agreeable diversity 
to the traveller. At one place we reach- 
ed a small valley, at the bottom of which 
flowed a limpid, rippling little stream— 
the only one we had encountered since 
we leftGranada. The ground was beaten 
hard, and the underbush removed over a 
wide space, for this was a famous resting 
place with the carreteros and arrieros. 
Two or three little groups of travellers 
were now waiting there, mixing their 
cups of tiste from the stream, while their 
animals were left to. roam at discretion, 
They invited us to join them, but with 
the prospect of a good dinner only one 
league ahead, we declined, and galloped 
on, and on, until I began to think that 
our going to Nagarote was a grand flam, 


or that the town itself had’ walked off. - 


That famous league we ever afterwards 
distinguished as the “five mile league.” 
We nevertheless finally came to Nagarote, 
a little scurvy looking town, redeemed by 
but one really good looking house, which 
I was glad to learn was the posada. The 
landlady was ‘‘ fat and forty,” and wel- 
comed us right ‘cordially ; she liked the 
Americans, she said; they had “ mucho 
dinero,” much money, and paid double 
what other folks did, without grumbling. 
I ordered the best dinner she could afford 
for the entire party, and then took to the 
hammock again, to catch another install- 
ment of sleep. It was full an hour be- 
fore the remainder of the party came 
dropping in, one by one, for the order of 
march had been completely broken up, 
after leaving Matearas. Dinner was al- 
most ready, but yet three or four were 
missing. Finally these arrived, two of 
them on foot, and holding one of their 
companions in his saddle. He was the 
verdant young gentleman who had ex- 
changed his horse for the mule of the 
comisario, which had completely broken 
down some two or three leagues back, and 
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had been abandoned in’ the woods. He 
had attempted to walk the rest of the way, 
but the exercise brought on chills and 
fever. He was put to bed, bathed with 
brandy, and wrapped in blankets, and 
having perspired freely, came on next 
morning, all the better apparently for the 
attack. 

I dined with Don Enrique, at the vane- 
built house of a poor priest, with whom 
he was acquainted. The padre was ab- 
sent, but his housekeeper, a tall, pale 
woman, with large, expressive black eyes, 
welcomed us very cordially. She had 
about her some fifteen or twenty little 
children, collected from the poorest fami- 
lies, to whom she taught reading and 
writing. Her humble dwelling was des- 
titute of a single article of luxury or em- 
bellishment, unless a finely painted face 
of the Virgin, suspended over a little al- 
tar in an inner room, can be called such. 
I asked her if she was paid for her pains? 
She shook her head, and her eyes kindled 
and her brow expanded, as she slowly 
raised her face to heaven: her reward 
was there. How little do the sectaries 
and bigots of our own country know of 
the devotion, and fervent, unselfish piety 
of many of those whom they so unspar- 
ingly denounce as the impure ministers 
of a debased religion! When I last pass- 
ed through Nagarote, I called to see the 
gentle teacher, but the’ hut was deserted, 
and rank weeds were growing around it. 
I inquired for her at the posada; the old | 
lady did not answer me, but her eyes 
filled with moisture. The Santa Anita 
was dead ; she had gone to the reward 
for which she had striven; the reward of 
the meek and the lowly in spirit! Shall 
I confess it? -The heretic stranger drop- 
ped a tear to the memory of the Santa 
Anita. 

We experienced great tribulation in 
Nagarote in getting animals to replace 
two or three of the scurvy mules which 
had been imposed upon us in Granada, 
and which were here unanimously con- 
demned. We told the man whom the em- 
prestador had sent with them, that he 
must supply their places ; but he couldn’t. 
All the horses and mules in the place had 
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been sent to the fields, to prevent their 
being seized for the use of the army. 
““No hay, Sefior!” there are none, was 
the invariable response to our inquiries. 
But we were bound to get on; so I in- 
structed our comisario to produce the gov- 
ernment order, which he carried in his 
pocket, and take it to the first alcalde, 
with my compliments, and the intimation 
that horses must be forthcoming, or his 
name should be faithfully reported to the 
“‘Gobierno Supremo.” The effect was 
magical ; horses, and good ones, appeared 
incontinently ; whereupon I conceived a 
high respect for the dingy bit of paper 
which had wrought the miracle, and 
copied it for the benefit of future travel- 
lers. Here it is:-— 


** Sebastian Salinas, Ministro de Relacio- 
nes del Supmo. Gobno. del Estado de 
Nicaragua. 


‘De orden del mismo, hago saber 4 to- 
das las autoridades de los pueblos del 
transito de esta Ciudad 4 la de Granada, 
q. el Sr. Oficial Don Jose Dolores Bermu- 
dez, 4 la cabeza de nueve o diez Norte- 
Americanos, va 4 conducir & esta dicha 
Ciudad al Exmo. Sr. Jorge Squier Mntro. 
Pleinpotenciario del Gobno. Supmo. de 
los Estados Unidos del Norte cerca del de 
Nicaragua residente en Granada. Ordeno 
y mando 4 las espresadas autoridades del 
transito q. no les pongan embarazo 4 di- 
chos Sres, y ademas en su regreso con el 
Sr. Squier le guarden 4 este los respetos 
y consideraciones q. exije su alto caracter. 

“Dado en Leon, Sellado con el Sello 
del Estado, en la Casa de Gobno. a los 28 
dia del mes de Junio, de 1849. 

[1.s. | S. Satras. 


“ Les prestaran los recursos que ne- 
cesiten previa indennizacion.” 


It was late in the afternoon, and dark 
thunder clouds were gathering in the 
east, clustering around the bald, burned 
peak of Momotombo, when we started 
from Nagarote for Pueblo Nuevo, where 
we were to pass the night. The winds 
were fitful, but cool and refreshing, and 
I unstrapped my poncho and threw it 
over the saddle bow, preparatory to en- 
countering the storm that was closing 
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around us. It came, fierce and black, be- 
fore we had accomplished a single league 
of the five which intervened between the 


“two villages. In an instant we were en- 


veloped in the thick darkness, and the 
rain poured down in torrents, We could 
distinguish each other only when the 
lightnings blazed lividly around us. We 
left the horses to their own guidance, only 
taking care not to be dragged from our 
seats by the projecting limbs and overhan- 
ging branches, which constitute the chief 
source of danger in travelling in these 
countries in the night-time. The road 
became one pool of water, and the unshod 
horses slipped constantly, in a way not 
at all calculated to quiet one’s nerves. 
By-and-by the storm passed, rushing forth 
upon the expanse of the Pacific, and the 
full moon glanced through the rifts of the 
passing clouds, in a strange, fitful way, 
momentarily revealing tallspectral trunks 
and skeleton branches, and then leaving 
us in utter darkness. It was a weird 
looking forest through which we passed, 
and the entire party seemed to catch its 
gloomy influences, and rode on, for more 
than an hour, slowly and in silence. Sud- 
denly, however, the spell was broken by 
one of the number striking up “ Hail 
Columbia ;” the others joined spontane- 
ously in the chorus; and when it was 
done, a great shout was given, and every 
horse was spurred into a gallop, spite of 
mud and water, nor was a rein drawer 
until, emerging from the forést, we found 
ourselves saluted by a myriad dogs in the 
streets of Pueblo Nuevo. Here we were 
met by two or three Americans who bad 
started with the escort, but had been left 
here in charge of one of their number 
who had been injured by a fall. Antici- 
pating our arrival, they had secured pla- 
ces for us in the village, quartering one 
detachment here and another there, in 
true military style. The house assigned 
tome and my personal companions was 
the most imposing and aristocratic man- 
sion in the place, inasmuch as it was 
twice as large as any other, plastered with 
mud, and whitewashed withal.. It was 
occupied by a well-dressed Sejiora and 
her five daughters, all attired in their 
finest array, with satin slippers, and their 
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, 
dark hair newly braided, and tipped out 
with a bunch of variegated ribbons, Upon 
one side of the principal apartment was 
an immense hollowed log, which was the 
granary ; and upon the other a wax fig- 
ure of Christ on the cross, surrounded by 
weeping Marys and bearded Romans, 
superabundantly tinselled ; the whole en- 
closed in a large glass case, hung round 
with chaplets of fresh flowers. The five 
daughters were evidently putting their 
best feet foremost, but seemed to be great- 
ly perplexed as to which was “ El Minis- 
tro.” Bespattered with mud, wayworn 
and weary, none of the party looked par- 
ticularly imposing, and I thought I could 
discover symptoms of disappointment 
amongst the sefioritas. They neverthe- 
less were attentive, and gave us cigaritas 
all around, and brought coals in a silver 
cup for us to light them by; and what 
was better, they gave us a capital supper, 
with knives for three, and forks and 
spoons for four of the eight who sat down 


at the table, which was rather more than’ 


the usual allowance. Before we had fin- 
ished, however, the alcalde came, but we 
declined talking until supper was over; 
and meantime the municipal dignitaries 
perched themselves on the big log, and 
looked at usin silence. We were getting 
very indifferent to official attentions ; and 
so dismissed our visitors with “all practi- 
cable expedition, but with a great profu- 
sion of compliments, which they seemed 
to relish mightily. ‘ 
I got a bed with a canvass bottom, and 
slept dreamlessly the entire night, and 
until eight o’clock the next morning. 
The atmosphere was all the clearer for 
the storm of the preceding evening, and 
the village looked particularly brigkt and 
cheerful under the morning sun. Differ- 
ing from the other towns which we had 
passed, each house was here surrounded 
by a hedge, or rather fence, of the colum- 
nar cactus, which in some places was low 
and even, but in others shot up to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, resem- 
bling palisades, above which just appear- 
ed the thatched roofs of the dwellings. 
“ A great country, this,” said W ; 
‘where they plant their fences !” 
We were now within eight leagues of 
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Leon, and, with the whole day before us, 
were not so expeditious in our movements 
as we might have been under other cir- 
cumstances. We breakfasted leisurely, 
and departed with becoming deliberation. 
Beyond Pueblo Nuevo, the road, as usual, 
was through a forest, with here and there 
open spaces called “jicarales,” from the 
jicara, or calabash trees, that were scat- 
tered over them, and which in size, and 
the appearance of the leaves and fruit, 
resembled the apple trees at home. 

The broad and well beaten road, hard 
and smooth from the rain of the prece- 
ding night, was lined with palms and 
trees covered with blossoms, which loaded 
the air with their rich perfumes, and from 
which the white and rose-tinted petals 
fell like snow, beneath the touch of the 
cool morning breeze. Here a group of 
monkeys looked down on us with queer 
grimaces—there a flock of parroquets, 
nestling perdu amongst the leaves, dashed 
wildly away upon our approach, while 
pigeons, and red-legged partridges gra- 
ciously condescended to step out of the 
way and allow us to pass, without, how- 
ever, exhibiting the slightest degree of 
alarm. Hundreds of lizards, bright green 


and gold, darted like rays of light before 
us; and large ants, each bearing a frag- 


ment of a green leaf above its back, 
marched across the path in solid columns, 
like fairy armies with their tiny banners. 
Their nests, built in the forks of the 
trees, resembled large bee-hives, and 
their paths, from which all obstacles 
were removed, for the width of several 
inches, could be traced by the eye in 
every direction amongst the bushes. 


We rode briskly along, and in less than 
two hours came to a ravine, shut in by 
high banks, and descended by a series of 
steep steps which would have been deem- 
ed utterly impracticable at home, but 
which seemed to be quite a matter of 
course to the horses here. This place 
was called Axusco; and the ravine once 
entered, it was picturesque beyond de- 
scription. The soil seemed moister than 
on the higher ground, and the verdure 
was correspondingly rich and dense. 
Masses of vines, leaves, and flowers were 
piled one on the other in the utmost lux- 
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uriance, and the shadows fell with a 
breadth and depth seen nowhere except 
under the tropics, and rarely equalled 
even there. It was a suspicious place 
nevertheless ; and one or two dilapidated 
crosses, hardly visible amongst the un- 
dergrowth, showed that it had been the 
scene of tragic events, of robbery and 
murder. I afterwards often passed it in 
the night, but never without my hand on 
my sword-hilt. 

We rested awhile at Axusco, then spur- 
ring up the opposite bank, resumed our 
march, The same forest shut us in, but 
paths, diverging here and there to dis- 
tant estates and haciendas, gave evidence 
that we were approaching the city of Leon. 
Finally we arrived where the trees became 
more scattered, and through occasional 
openings we caught confused glimpses 
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of broad fields, green hills, and towering 
voleanoes. These glimpses revealed a 
section of country surpassing in its capa- 
bilities any we had yet seen. I hurried 
on impatiently, and in a few moments, 
emerging from the forest, the great plain 
of Leon opened grandly before me ! 

I had left my companions behind, and 
stood alone on the borders of this ocean 
of verdure, Stretching away, chequered 
with hedge-rows and studded with tree 
clumps and tall palms, the eye traversed 
leagues on leagues of green fields, belted 
with forests, and bounded on the right 
by high mountains, their regular cones 
rising like spires to heaven, while low 
hills of emerald circled round on the left, 
like the seats of an amphitheatre. In 
front the view was uninterrupted, and 
the wearied eye sought in vain to discover 
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its limit. A anil haze rested in th® 
distance, and beneath it the waves of the 
great Pacific rolled in, unbrokenly, from 
China and the Indies ! 

It was the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son, and vegetation had shot up in re- 
newed youth and vigour; no dust had 
yet dimmed the almost transparent green 
of the leaves, nor had the heat withered 
the delicate blades of grass and spires of 
maize which carpeted the level fields, nor 
the young tendrils which twined deli- 
cately around the branches of the trees, 


or hung, blushing with buds and flowers, — 


from the parent stem. Above all shone 
down the glorious sun, and the whole 
broad expanse seemed pulsating with life 
beneath its genial rays. 

Never before had I gazed upon a scene 
so grand and magnificent as this. Well 
and truly has the ancient chronicler de- 
scribed itas “a country plain and beauti- 
ful, full of pleasantness, so that he who 
fared therein deemed that he journeyed 
in the ways of Paradise.” The impres- 
sion produced upon my companions, who 
had in the meantime joined me, was not 
less striking than on myself. We had 
heard much of the great plain of Leon, 
. but the reality far surpassed the antici- 
pations which we had formed of its ex- 
tent and beauty. As we rode on, how- 
ever, we were surprised to find that, al- 
though a great quantity of land was 
‘eleared, not more than half of it was 
really under cultivation ; a remark which 
we had subsequently frequent occasion 
to make, for agriculture, since the inde- 
pendence, owing to the unfortunate condi- 
tion of the country, has very much de- 
clined. 

We had anticipated some kind of de- 
monstration upon our arrival in Leon, 
and remembering our plight at San Car- 
los, had fixed upon “ E] Convento,” about 
four miles from the city, as the place 
where we should make the necessary 
changes in our garb, preparatory to en- 
countering the dignitaries and citizens 
of the capital. The convent was yeta 
league in advance, and meantime we 
wore the soiled and mud-bespattered gar- 
ments with which we had passed through 
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the storm of the preceding night. We 
had not gone far, however, into the open 
plain, before we discovered a party of 
horsemen galloping rapidly towards us. 
As they approached, we perceived that 
some wore military uniforms, while the 
others were dressed as simple citizens. 
They came near, and one of the party, 
who was evidently an American, looked 
hard at us, and for a moment seemed in 
doubt. We bowed, and would have pass- 
ed on, but turning short, our supposed 
countryman inquired, in English, if. we 
had passed a party of Americans, and 
the American minister, on the road. The 
question was an awkward one; I laughed 
out-right, and matters were taking a very 
ridiculous turn, when one of our escort 
opportunely coming up, introduced us to 
Dr. Livingston, American Consul in Leon, 
by whom we were duly presented: to the 
accompanying officers. The scene was 
sufficiently ludicrous all round, and I 
thought the seriousness of our new 
friends was strongly tried. I might 
have enjoyed the affair very much, had I 
not been at once informed that a large 
company of gentlemen from the city, a 
hundred or two in number, with the prin- 
cipal officers of State, and the Bishop of 
the church, in person, at their head, were 
coming out to meetus. But when it was 
added that they had already passed the 
convent, and were not half a mile dis- 
tant, I was horvified. I entreated the 
doctor to ride back, and say that we 
would join them beyond the convent, but 
before the movement could be made, the 
whole cavalcade came in sight, and des- 
crying our group, approached us ata gal- 
lop. There was no retreat, and we moved 
on in despair. First came the Bishop in 
his purple robes, splendidly mounted, 
flanked by a group of priests, and follow- 
ed by a train of officers, in uniforms ab- 
solutely dazzling in the noonday sun! 
* * *% * * * Suffice 
it to say, we met, and there were con- 
gratulations, and welcomes, and many 
fine things said,—and if we did not leave 
a sufficiently distinct idea of republican 
simplicity on the minds of our new 
friends, it will be useless for any one to 
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undertake it hereafter, They were, how- 
ever, ‘all well-bred caballeros, and with 
true Spanish politesse, kept their gravity, 
which, W. remarked, displayed ‘ extra- 
ordinary self-control!” I,. nevertheless, 
observed that some of the younger officers 
had occasion to wipe their faces with 
their handkerchiefs very often, and were 
long about it. But then it was a hot day, 
and they had ridden fast. 

I was, however, determined not to enter 
_ the city in my present plight, and when 
we reached the convent, excused myself, 
and left the cavalcade to proceed, prom- 
ising to rejoin it in a few minutes. The 
“‘convento” was only an Indian hut, of 
which I incontinently, and not in the 
best of humors, took possession, politely 
turning the family, old ones, babies, pigs, 
‘and chickens, all out of doors. Ben pro- 
duced the diplomatic suit, which I had 
not seen since it left the tailor’s, and dis- 
played extraordinary address in adjusting 
it. Ten minutes sufficed to complete the 
transformation, but I discarded the cha- 
peau, and stuck to the broad-brimmed 
Panama which I had purchased in Gra- 
nada, much to Ben’s dissatisfaction, who 
was bent on retrieving the credit of the 
legation. 

We overtook the cavalcade a few hun- 
dred yards from where we had left them. 
They had halted beneath some large trees, 
and our escort, which had meantime come 
up, we also found on the spot, matshalled 
in the same order as when we left Gra- 
nada. <A dashing young officer rode up 
to me, as I approached, and begged to be 
permitted “to carry the glorious flag of 
El Norte,” which request was, of course, 
graciously acceded to. Matters now be- 
gan to take a more promising turn, and 
as per programme of arrangements, I 
found myself, with Dr. Livingston and 
the bishop, placed at the head of the pro- 
cession, which formed in column, three 
deep. The Bishop, Don George de Viteri 
y Ungo, impressed me, from the first, as 
aman far above the ordinary mark, well 
informed, courteous and affable, with 
manners which would have graced the 
proudest courts of Europe. I soon found 
that he had been in the United States, 
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had travelled extensively in the Old 
World, and altogether knew more of men 
and things than could have been surmised 
of an ecclesiastic, however high in sta- 
tion, in this secluded part of the world. 
I was, nevertheless, taken a little aback, 
I must cunfess, when he inquired of me 
about Forrest and Miss Clifton, and 
whether they were yet on the stage. He 
had seen them both at the Park Theatre, 
and had been delighted, he said, with 
their acting, although he had not under- 
stood a word which they said. I told 
him that the Park had been burned, and 
that it probab!y would never be rebuilt, 
and concurred with him in regarding it 
as a “great pity.” Mr. Clay, too, he 
had heard speak, and had felt all he said, 
without understanding his language. 
“Ah!” exclaimed the Bishop, “ after 
all, there is more in the feeling of the 
speaker himseif, and in his manner, than 
in his words;—to arouse the sympathy 
of the hearer is the true secret of orato- 
ry!” Not bad criticism, I thought, for 
Nicaragua. 

As we advanced over the plain, the 
cultivated fields became more numerous, 
and the evidences of industry more abun- 
dant. It was with something, I thought, 
of the spirit of prophecy, that the Bishop 
swept his hand around the horizon and 
said, ‘* We want only an infusion of your 
people, to make this broad land an Eden 
of beauty, and the garden of the world.” 
He pointed out to me the nine volcanoes 
which skirted the plain; the ‘gigantic 
Viejo; the regular Telica; the riven 
Orota, and lofty Momotombo, which now 
rose clear and distinct before our eyes ; 
these, said he, are the works of the Great 
Architect, and that, the puny achieve- 
ment of man! I looked in the direction 
which he pointed, and there rose the tow- 
ers of the great Cathedral, white and 
massive, above a wilderness of tiled roofs, 
foliage and fruit trees. Notwithstanding 
his philosophical depreciation, I thought 
there was an expression of pride in the 
face of the Bishop, as his eyes rested 
upon this architectural wonder of Nica- 
ragua; nor was his complacency unwar- 
ranted, for the Cathedral of Leon is a 
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structure not unworthy a place beside 
the most imposing sacred edifices of either 
continent. 

We now rapidly approached the city, 
and entered the suburbs, which corres- 
ponded entirely with those of Granada 
and Masaya. Here was drawn up the 
carriage of the Bishop, in readiness for 
use, in case I should prefer it. I, how- 
ever, chose to continue on horseback, and 
the polite Bishop commended my choice. 
Passing the Indian barrio, or suburb of 
Guadelupe, the people falling on their 
knees as the Bishop approached, we de- 
scended abruptly into a deep ravine, at the 
bottom of which flowed a clear and beau- 
tiful stream, and ascended upon the other 
side by a broad, graded way, paved with 
stones, into the city proper. I had mere- 
ly time to observe that the streets were 
in gala dress, when the thunder of can- 
non,-and the sudden pealing of the bells 
of the churches, above which those of the 
cathedral rose full and distinct, proclaim- 
ed our arrival. ‘‘ Vivan los Estados Uni- 
dos del Norte!” exclaimed the officer who 
bore my flag, as he dashed at full speed 
to the head of the column. The whole 
party caught the spirit, and echoed the 
“viva,” and the Bishop himself waved 
his hand and cried ‘‘ Adelantamos!” On! 
I remembered but little more, except a 
confused sound of trampling horses, 
shouting people, the ringing of bells, the 
thunder of cannon, and a cloud of dust, 
until we rode into the great plaza. “Ilere 
the entire garrison was drawn up, who 
presented arms and cheered for tae United 
States as we entered. The band struck 
up a martial air, and the ladies of the 
metropolis waved their handkerchiefs to 
us from the balconies of the House of the 
Government. We halted for a moment, 
and the alcalde mayor made a speech, 
which was delightfully short, but of 
which, amidst the clangor of the bells 
and the shouts of the multitude, I heard 
nota word. I responded in three sen- 
tences, which I presume were equally 
unintelligible; and then we moved on, 
amidst a dense throng, to the house of 
the American Consul, above which the 
stripes and stars floated proudly to the 
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breeze. It was with unmingled feelings 
of satisfaction that, shaking hands with 
the Bishop, and bowing te the rest of the 
cavalcade, I spurred. through the arch- 
way into the court of the Dr.’s residence, 
and away from the noise and the dust of 
the crowded streets. But the public cu- 
riosity was not yet satisfied, and the peo- 
ple thronged into the courtyard to stare 
at the apparition from El Norte. Nor 
was it until the gateway was closed and 
barred that we succeeded in escaping 
from the multitude, and even then the 
iron gratings of the windows were fes- 
tooned with inquisitive boys, who seemed 
to hang one to another like swarming 
bees. Some considerate alcaldes, how- 
ever, by a judicious application of their 
canes, finally cleared these away, and 


_ then we got an hour for privacy and din- 


ner. 
High mass had been said the day be- 
fore in the church of La Mercedes for our 


‘safe arrival, and now a Te Deum was 


chaunted in the cathedral in acknowledg- 
ment of the protection which Heaven had 
vouchsafed to us. In the evening fire- 
works were let off in the plaza, and we 
were serenaded by the band attached to 
the garrison, which, to our surprise, we 
found almost as effective as any that we 
had ever heard. 

We found that the city was not free 
from the alarm which had existed at 
Granada; and although no outbreak had 
occurred in this part of the state, the gov- 
ernment, acting on the principle that 
* precaution is the parent of safety,” had 
taken the most complete measures to 
guard against surprise, and to check 
promptly the first indications of disorder. 
The roof and towers of the cathedral, an 
impregnable fortress in itself, were occu- 
pied by_troops; so too was the church of 
La Mercedes; and the evacuated convent 
attached to it had been converted into a 
cuartel of cavalry. It was immediately 
opposite the house of Dr. Livingston, and 
I observed that the horses of the lancers 
were kept constantly saddled, in readi- 
ness for action at a moment’s warning. 
Advanced posts of troops were also es- 
tablished in every principal street, and 
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after the eight o’clock bell- had struck, 
there was no cessation of the fierce 
“* Quien vivas ?”’ and wakeful “ Alertes yp" 
of the sentinels. 

The day subsequent to our arrival was 
devoted to receiving visits from the func- 
tionaries and leading citizens of Leon. 
Amongst them all, none impressed me 
more favourably than the Presbitero Dr. 
Disiderio de la Quadra, then Vicar of the 
bishopric, a man of great-dignity of man- 
ners, and of a character above the re- 
motest taint of suspicion. He was ac- 
companied by a number of the dignita- 
ries of the church, and spoke of his coun- 
try, its wants and prospects, with a force 
and freedom which I had little expected 
to hear. Indeed, I soon discovered that 
the better portion of the population fully 
comprehended the evils under which they 
suffered, and only required that exterior 
influences should be exercised in their 
favour, instead of against them, as it had 
been hitherto, in order to effect their re- 
moval. The revolutionary spirit had ex- 
hausted itself, and the universal desire 
was now for peace and quiet, stability in 
public affairs, and moderation in their 
administration. All hoped much from 
the sympathy and co-operation of the 
United States, and took new energy from 
the circumstances that they had attracted 
the attention and awakened the interest 
of its government. No better evidence 
of the truth of the observations could 
be desired, than the feeling exhibited on 
the occasion of my official presentation, 
which took place a few days after my ar- 
rival, publicly, in the hall of the Govern- 
ment House, which was appropriately 
fitted up for the occasion. The proceed- 
ings were characterized by the greatest 
decorum, and a degree of enthusiasm 
which it would hardly be proper for me 
to attempt to describe. Indeed, in intro- 
ducing my own address on the occasion, 
with the reply of Setior Ramirez, the Su- 
preme Director of the State, I am con- 
scious that I am incurring the risk of 
being misunderstood and misrepresented ; 
but as I have set out with the purpose of 


vindicating the public sentiment of Nica-. 


ragua, not less than of making known 
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the character and condition of its people, 
I conceive that I cannot do better than to 
introduce occasional documents of this 
kind, especially when they contribute to 
the completeness of my narrative, and to 
the understanding of the present posture 
of affairs in that country. 


ADDRESS. 


“Senor Director of the Republic of 
Nicaragua : 

“T have to-day the honour of laying 
before you my credentials as the Repre- 
sentative of the United States of North 
America, near the Government of this 
Republic. The personal satisfaction 
which I feei upon this occasion is greatly 
enhanced by the many evidences which 
I have already haa afforded to me, of the 
friendly sentiments which are enter- 
tained by the Government and people of 
Nicaragua towards those of vhe United 
States. I can assure you, upon behalf of 
my Government, that these sentiments 
are fully reciprocated, and that it is its 
earnest desire to cultivate, in every way, 
the most cordial relations with this Re- 
public. Of this the official letters from 
the city of Washington, which I have 
now the honour to deliver to yourself 
and his Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, will give abundant evidence. 

“Tt shall be my aim, Sir, in my official 
and personal intercourse with the Gov- 
ernment and people of this State, not 
only to confirm the present harmony and 
good correspondence which exist between 
the two Republics, but to create new ties 
of friendship, and to promote a oloser and 
more intimate relationship between them. 
They, Sir, possess common interests ; 
they both stand before the world the 
avowed supporters of liberal principles, 
and the vindicators of Republican Insti- 
tutions; the true policy of both is the 
preservation of order, and the encourage- 
ment of education and industry at home, 
and the maintenance of peace abroad. It 
is proper, therefore, that they should pre- 
sent an example of that-fraternity which 
it is the desire of my Government, as I 
know it is of your Excellency, should ex- 
ist between the two Republics. 
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“To this end, and to secure the perma- 
nent welfare of both, it is essential that 
they should pursue a system of policy 
exclusively American, In the language 
of an eminent statesman of my own 
country, (whose memory is reverently 
cherished, and whose words are treasured 
with care by every American citizen,) 
‘in order that the fabric of international 
connections between the Republics of this 
continent may rise, in the lapse of years, 
with a grandeur and harmony of pro- 
portions corresponding with the magni- 
tude of the means placed by Providence 
in their power, its foundations must be 
laid in principles of politics and morals 
new and distasteful to the thrones and 
dominions of the elder world, but coex- 
tensive with the surface of the globe, and 
lasting as the changes of timé.’ 

‘“‘ A cardinal principle in this policy is 
a total exclusion of foreign influence 
from the domestic and international af- 
fairs of the American Republics; and 
while we would cultivate friendly inter- 
course, and promote trade and commerce 
with all the world, and invite to our 
shores and to the enjoyment of our insti- 
tutions the people of all nations, we should 
proclaim, in language distinct and firm, 
that the American continent belongs to 
Americans, and is sacred to Republican 
Freedom. We should also let it be un- 
derstood, that if foreign powers encroach 
upon the territories, or invade the rights 
of any of the American States, they in- 
flict an injury upon all, which it is alike 
the duty and determination of all to see 
redressed: 

“ Setior Director! Providence has pecu- 
liarly favoured the country of which you 
are the worthy Chief Executive. I have 
passed through your territories from the 
Atlantic ocean, through your rivers and 
magnificent lakes, along the bases of your 
lofty mountains, and over your broad and 
beautiful plains, until the wide expanse 
of the Pacific opens before me, and I can 
almost hear the sound of its waves as 
they break upon your western shores, 
At every step I have been deeply im- 
pressed with the capabilities of the 
country, and the vastness of its internal 
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resources, I have seen, also, with pleasure, 
the many evidences of industry and civil- 
ization which exist within your borders, 
and I have been led to indulge the belief 
that the time is not far distant, when the 
commerce of two hemispheres shall find 
within your territories an easy passage 
from sea to sea. It is one of the objects 
of my mission to assist in an enterprise 
so important to the whole world—an 
enterprise, the successful prosecution of 
which must enable this country to attain 
a degree of prosperity second to tbat of 
no vther on the globe. With your cordial 
cdéoperation, (of which I am well assured, ) 
and that of the citizens of this Republic, 
I hope soon to have it in my power to 
announce to my Government, that the 
initiatives to this grand and glorious 
enterprise have already been taken. 

** And here, Sir, you will permit me to 
express the profound regret which I feel, 
that I find this Republic afflicted by civil 
commotions. Buth the principles, and 
policy of the United States make us de- 
sire that this and the other Republics of 
Central America should be prosperous 
and powerful. We feel a deep interest 
in their welfare, but this we know can 
only be promoted by enlightened and 
stable Governments. The enjoyment of 
liberty, and the maintenance of indi- 
vidual rights, cannot be secured without 
permanent order, and this can only 
spring from a sacred observance of law. 
I trust, Sir, that the patriotic citizens of 
Nicaragua, whatever their differences of 
opinion, will all unite in an earnest en- 
deavour to restore peace to the State. 
Nothing, Sir, could give me, personally, 
greater satisfaction, and I am certain 
nothing could be more acceptable to the 
Government of the United States, and to 
the friends of Republican Institutions 
throughout the world. 

“IT will not, Sir, detain you further. I 
can only reiterate the friendly sentiments 
of my Government and countrymen, and 
assure your Excellency, and the distin- 
guished officers of the State and army 
around you, as also the illustrious Bishop 
and reverend prelates and clergy, of my 
personal high consideration and regard. 
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Allow me also, through you, to return 
my thanks for the many kind attentions 
which I have received from the magis- 
trates and citizens of the Republic, and 
to express the high pleasure which I have 
experienced in learning from my country- 
men, who have lately been detained by 
unforeseen circumstances in the country, 
the uniform kindness and courtesy with 
which they have been treated. I am 
proud to learn that the name of American 
has been a passport to every Nicaraguan 
heart. That the new relations which are 
this day opened between this Republic 
and my own, may result in lasting benefit 
to both, is, Sir, my sincere prayer, and to 
this end I shall direct my most earnest 
endeavours.” 


To this address the Supreme Director, 
Setior Don Norperto Ramirez, replied as 
follows : 


REPLY. 


“ Sir,—The satisfaction which I ex- 
perience in having the honour of receiv- 
ing, for the first time, a representative of 
the Republic of North America, is only 
equalled by the aspirations and high 
hopes which that event inspires. The 
gratitude with which your words have 
animated me, the extraordinary inter- 
vention of your Government under the 
circumstances with which Nicaragua is 
surrounded, impose on me the pleasing 
duty of returning thanks to Divine Provi- 
dence for its benefits. 

‘‘ Nicaragua has long felt the necessity 
of sheltering itself under the bright ban- 
ner of the North American Confederaey ; 
but the time’ which the Arbiter of nations 
had designed for such high happiness and 
consequent prosperity had not arrived. 
Before we despatched a Legation to the 
American Minister at Guatemala, and 
even before the treaty relative to a canal 


was entered into with Dr. Brown, (a. 


citizen of your Republic,) we had made 
some advances to the American Govern- 
ment with a view to this happy consum- 
mation ; but our hopes were scarcely sus- 
tained by their result. But I now see all 
the elements of a happy future brought 
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before us; there is good faith in the 
Government with which I am connected ; 
the friendliest feelings towards North 
America pervades every Nicaraguan 
heart; and we have the assurances of 
the sympathy and support of the Ameri- 
can Government. We have, consequently, 
all things which can be desired to make 
available the advantages with which 
Heaven has surrounded us. Our State, 
considering its geographical position, 
ought to be the most prosperous in 
Spanish America; but our inexperience 
at the time of our separation from Spain 
—our limited resources, and the civil 
commotions that have intervened, have 
retarded the happy day which is now 
dawning upon us. I am certain that the 
Government which you represent, can ap- 
preciate the difficulties which have sur- 
rounded this Republic. Your Excellency 
being able properly to estimate these cir- 
cumstances, must already have formed a 
just idea of the condition of this part of 
Central Ameriéa, and of the position of 
its Government. Believing, therefore, 
that the best intentions exist upon your 
part towards us, as I know there is the 
happiest disposition on ours, I entertain 
no doubts that we shall succeed in estab- 
lishing the most intimate relations be- 
tween the two Republics, and in opening 
the way to the consummation of that most 
glorious enterprise which it has been re- 
served for the successors of the immortal 
Washington to undertake and perfect. I 
shall have the greatest pleasure in being 
able to contribute my humble share to- 
wards this result, and to the consequent 
happiness of Nicaragua. I thank you, 
Sir, and through you, your Government, 
for its proffered céoperation in so glori- 
ous an enterprise. 

“Let us begin, Sir, this great work 
under these bright auspices, and we shall 
be sure of obtaining the best results. 
The people of the two American Conti- 
nents are contemplating us ; it is possible 
that for what we shall do, future genera- 
tions shall cherish our memory: at least 
we shall have the conscious satisfaction 
of having neglected no means, omitted no 
sacrifice, in securing the grand objects so 
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ardetiily desired by two sister Republics, 
determined mutually to sustain their 
interests, their honour, their integrity, 
and the principles of continental free- 
dom.” 


An incident occurred, at the close of 
this reply, which perhaps would have 
startled more rigid sticklers for form and 
etiquette than were assembled on that oc- 
casion; but which I mention, for the 
same reasons that have induced me to 
give place to the above quotations. The 
Director had just concluded his reply, 
and the entire assemblage was yet still 
and attentive, when a young officer, dis- 
tinguished not less for his ardent patriot- 
ism than for his bravery in fhe field, and 
his usefulness as a citizen, Col. Francisco 


Diaz Zapata, advancing suddenly beyond 


the line of officers, commenced an impas- 
sioned apostrophe to the flag of the United 
States, which, entwined with that of 
Nicaragua, was suspended above the 
chair of the Executive. The effect was 
electrical, and the whole of the assem- 
blage seemed to catch the spirit of the 
speaker, whose appearance, action, and 
language, were those of the intensest 
emotion. They pressed eagerly forward, 
as if anxious to treasure every word 
which fell from his lips; and when he 
had concluded, forgetting all other con- 
siderations, their enthusiasm broke forth 
in loud and protracted “ vivas,” which 
were caught up and echoed by the people 
in the plaza, and the soldiers of the gar- 
rison. 





SONNET. 


* The voices of the gauzy-winged swarms 


Of insects that all bounteous power display, 


Who made both them and the great sun that warms 


Things insignificant and brief as they. 


The lark that celebrates the birtli of day, 


The lordly eagle, rising o’er the storms, 


All things that live, each in its several way, 
Our reason of the wondrous truth informs. 
The tempest hymns it, and the singing wind, 
That sweeps the piny wilderness by night ; 
The ocean when the assembled floods rejoice. 
And shall not man in this instruction find @ 
Shall not the bard to theirs his chant unite, 


Interpreting the universal voice?” 
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AUSTRALIA IN 


1859. 


BY E. C. MEAD. 


Hobson’s Bay—Melbourne Harbor—Landing—Sandridge—Up to Melbourne—MeEt- 
BOURNE— General Appearance of the City, ts Baildings, Streets, &c.— Parliament 


fouse— Library—Prison Ships, &e. 


The first day of January, 1859, found 
the good ship ‘Golden Horn” beating 
along the rocky coast of Tasmania or 
Van Diemen’s land, with strong head 
winds, murky skies, and of course a roll- 
ing sea. Our last glimpse of land had 
been the dim outline of the Brazilian 
coast, and now, to the great delight of all, 
the green shores of Australia opened to 
our view. We sighted Cape Ottaway on 
the third day of the new year, and tak- 
ing a pilot, stood for the narrow entrance 
of Hobson’s Bay, which is quite difficult 
and dangerous, owing to numerous rocks 
and strong under currents it contains: 
but we are safely in, and the coast on 
either side is in full view—the South- 
eastern side steep and rugzed, covered 
with low, scrubby bushes, whilst the 
North-western is comparatively level ané 
verdant. The bay is thirty miles w. - 
and fifty long, the channel being well 
marked with buoys the whole way; Mel- 
bourne is situated at its northern extrem- 
ity, and we soon dropped anchor amidst 
her forest of shipping, after a fine run of 
88 days from the city of New York. This 
was much better than the average pas- 
sage; the usual time being from ninety 
to one hundred days—but the Golden 
Horn is a true clipper, and we are here 
before the sun sets on the 4th day of Jan- 
uary, and in time to be reported by the 
semi-monthly European mail‘ which will 
leave in the morning, 

I will now attempt a simple description 
of Melbourne, the capital of the colony 
of Victoria—the great city of Eastern 
adventure and enterprise; and although 


my readers may possibly doubt some of - 


the seeming “hard yarn” it contuaias, 


yet the only merit of my narrative is, | 


that it is strictly true—unadorned and 
unvarnished—all my information having 
been gained by close observation or from 
reliable persons on the spot, and that it 
describes & remote land, seldom visited 
by the quiet traveller, and “all unsung” 
by poets and scholars. 


Vout. XXXII.—31 


Te harbor of Melbourne is spacious, 
capable of riding a large fleet, its depth 
ranging from three to eight fathoms ; 
the anchorage, however, is not very safe, 
as the harbor is exposed to South-wes- 
terly gales, which are often very severe. 
A substantial breakwater is now in course 
of construction, which will greatly alle- 
viate the evil. Sandridge, a small port 
of entry on the beach, is the first settle- 
ment, the spires of Melbourne being dim- 
ly seen at a distance of three miles. The 
city is reached by rail from Sandridge, or 
by steamer up the river Yarra. 

Sandridge is an inconsiderable village, 
with two long piers for discharging and 
loading ships. The railroad track runs 
the entire length of one of the piers, 
which affurds great facilities for unload- 
ing vessels. A Custom [louse office, with 
the usual officials, is found here, but its 
regulations are lenient, and the poor 
weather and water-bound passengers 
from the “other side” are allowed to 
get throdgh without any very vigilant 
espionage. The little railway connecting 
Sandridge to Melbourne is conducted on 
the English system. The track is single— 
engines, coaches, &c., very small; each 
passenger coach is locked before starting, 
great care being taken to, guard against 
accident, and the utmost speed is ten 
miles per hour. The fare by rail is only 
an English shilling, and the little train 
makes a trip every half hour. At one 
time the work of building this short piece 
had to be suspended for want of labour- 
ers, though the highest prices, of over a 
pound per day, were offered, but the 
mines proved the most attractive, and 
“all hands” struck for the “diggings.” 

The appearance of &- city of Mel- 
bourne, as approached from the coast, is 
very imposing. The small river “Yarra,” 
or “‘ flowing river,” winds by it in spark- 
ling beauty; and the rising back ground 
is dotted over with buildings of snowy 
whiteness. The body of the city lies in 
a valley, and between two large hills, 
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running at right angles with the river 
Yarra; the suburbs are scattered over an 
immense area, which, if ever closely 
built up, will make Melbourne a rival of 
London, in population. The river Yarra 
is the Southern boundary; it is an,in- 
considerable stream, navigable only by 
small craft, and narrowing, after passing 
the city, toa mere creek, which becomes 
nearly dry in summer; tiny steamers 
however make their way over its shallow 
waters to the numerous villages upon its 
banks, which are picturesque and beauti- 
ful in their aspect, and which shall claim 
especial attention hereafter. 

The style of building in Melbourne is 
peculiar, and impresses an American as 
something incongruous, but, upon minute 
observation, the substantial and practical 
character of the architecture will please 


‘ the observer. A dark free stone, found 


abundantly in the colony, is the chief ma- 
terial used for all important buildings. 
Timber of all kinds is very expensive, 
most of it being imported from the United 
States; and a municipal law that each 
wooden building must have a certain open 
space around it, to prevent the extension 


’ of fires, prevents the erection of any but 


stone edifices, except in cases of neces- 
sity. Iron is extensively used in build- 
ings, many being entirely formed of 
sheet iron frames, which are imported 
from England and clamped together. 
They are easily taken to pieces and re- 
moved to the “diggings,” and other 
parts of the interior. Tin and sheet iron 
are used for the roofs of ware-houses, 
with lights altogether from the top, there 
being no side-windows to them ; of course 
the appearance of these stone and iron 
structures is gloomy and prison-like ; but 
utility is studied, and for all practical 
purposes, the style of building is admi- 
rable. 

he streets are wide, well paved, and 
well drained, ang what is far more de- 
sirable, clean. “They. run North and 
South, at right angles, and are as regular 
as those of Philadelphia. The paving isa 
kind of Macadimization, though some- 
what modified, the stones being less fine 
and smoothe than those used among us, 
The narrow side-walks are mostly cf 


brick, and in the principal streets, of flag- 
ging. But side-walks are recent improve- 
ments in Melbourne, for, upon first settle- 
ment, the streets were common for both 
foot and vehicle, and the custom of walk- 
ing the centre of the street is still more 
or less kept up, especially at night. The 
streets are regularly watered, which is 
absolutely necessary, as the “ dust- 
winds” are almost blinding. ‘“ Collin’s 
Street” is the Broadway of Melbourne, 
and here are found all the finest stores, 
hotels, and public buildings. French and 
English goods abound in the shops, which 
generally present a showy appearance. 
Each important street has its tributary— 
a small street bearing the same name— 
as “ Little Collins ” in opposition to “Big 
Collins” street; these “ Little” streets 
are filled with the shops of Jews and 
Chinese whose business seems to be—to 
cheat. 

Through the kind assistance of Mr. 
Mortimer of New York, now an exten- 
sive importer of books in Melbourne, (and 
to whom I would make my acknowledg- 
ments,) I obtained admission to the New 
Parliament House, and other public build- 
ings, which are almost inaccessible to 
strangers, so great is the demand. The 
House of Parliament is a noble building, 
situated at the head of Great Burk street, 
and overlooking the entire city. It is 
not yet completed, a controversy having 
arisen whether it should be constructed 
entirely of Colonial granite, or, in part, 
of Italian marble; the question was de- 
cided in favour of the former, as a strong 
feeling of, pationality is beginning to 
prevail. The stately edifice is situated 
in the centre of extensive, though unim- 
proved grounds. Through the large 
Gothic entrance, nearly on a level with 
the ground, we reached an octagonal 


vestibule, from which a ‘winding stair- 


way lead to the halls above; this stair- 
way is of richly carved mahogany, mag- 
nificently carpeted, as are all the lofty 
passages and corridors, showing taste 
and neatness, whilst free from gaudiness. 
The “ Ifall of the Lower House” is very 
elegant; the Speaker’s seat,-as usual, 
slightly elevated and surrounded by a 
semi-circle of velvet-cushioned seats. A 
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small gallery for spectators face the 
Speaker’s seat, to gain entrance to which, 
during the sessions, an order from a 
member of the House must be obtained, 
and to gain entrance to the body, outside 
the Speaker’s bar, requires the Speaker’s 
own imprimature. Numerous committee 
rooms, richly furnished, open from -this 
hall. The “ Hall of the Upper House” 
is far more spacious and elegant; all the 
seats are much elevated, and reached by 
marble steps; the rich colour of the 
velvet-hangings and cushions, contrast 
finely with the pure white marble of 
which the interior is composed. The 
President’s seat is likea miniature throne, 
on a.raised platform, covered by a gilded 
dome and surmounted by a crown! This 
hall is lighted entirely from above, and 
the effect is very fine. Through the aid 
of our Consul, I was admitted to this 
and other places of interest, which are 
closely shut from the intrusion of the 
populace. 

Parliament was not in session during 
my visit, and a look at the collected 
magnates, in cap and gown, was denied 
me, but I was glad to see the building in 
which they sat in conclave, and could 
favourably compare it with the capitols 
of my own “ better land.” 

The Ilouse of Commons, and House of 
Lords, sit at the same time, The House 
of Commons is composed of sixty mem- 
bers, representing thirty-eight districts, 
containing sixty thousand electors. The 
House of Lords, or Upper House, is com- 
posed of thirty members, representing 
six provinces, containing ten thousand 
electors. These dignitaries, in both 
Houses, have ‘“ Honourable” prefixed to 
their names, but only during their term 
of membership. A large and well selected 
Library, of nine thousand volumes,.is at- 
tached to the Parliamentary building. 
Altogether, this public building does 
credit to the Colony, being strong, suita- 
ble, and well arranged, 

The “Public Library,” situated near 
the House of Parliament, is another 
noble building,’ commanding, from its 
lofty position, an extensive prospect ; its 
marble flooring and fine paintings are 
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rich and imposing. This Library is sup- 
ported by the city, and is open daily to 
visitors. The Library, though not en- 
tirely completed, seemed extensive, and 
well attended by visitors, who can enjoy 
the perusing of books of all nations, in 
its quiet aleoves. The é¢ourt house, and 
city goal, both of which are situated in 
this section of the city, are buildings 
well worth visiting—the latter is truly 
a terrifying object to all evil-doers; the 
prison, which is, itself, an immense stone 
structure, is surrounded by an immense 
wall, six feet thick and twenty feet in 
height; but “Johnny Bull” knows his 
game is wild, in these regions, and there- 
fore makes a strong cage; but the city 
goal will not compare to the great prison 
ship ,“* Lysander,” so noted in the first 
settlement of the Colony; here all the 
horrors of a prison present themselves 
to view, differing so materially from what 
is generally understood by the term 
prison. In this instance it merely re- 
quires to be once seen to leave a lasting 
and indellible impression, well calculated 
to deter many from a eriminal course of 
life, as the horrors there to be witnessed 
will necessarily call forth the most serious 
reflection. The sight is well calculated 
to make the stoutest heart shudder— 
every part of this ship bears witness to a 
demoniacal system, equalled alone by Pan- 
demonium, It was here that the notori- 
ous convict, Melville, passed the greater 
part of his time, with many other noted 
criminals, On deck is seen the com- 
manding position of the sentinels, ready 
to fire upon the slightest sign of resist- 
ance. The lower deck contains a row of 
cells, similar to the cages of a menagerie, 
only wanting their light and comfort ; 
utter darkness reigns here, dark as the 
deeds done in them, Many have been 
consigned to these cells, never to come 
out, and the worst criminais nave breathed 
their last in them. ‘here are, also, 
many various means of punishment, ac- 
cording to the crime committed. This 
prison ship, with many others, is open, 
daily, to visitors, and is a curiosity well 
worth the charge of admittance. 

|T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Wil0 IS THE BEST JUDGE OF A LIKENESS? 


_ This question has been often asked, 
and every conceivable answer has been 
made to it. Wherever there is an opin. 
ion—and everybody in this independent 
country has onean answer has been 
freely given; to what end is another ques- 
tion, certainly not to the final disposal of 
the query, but rather to the perpetuation 
of the question, and, like the pedigreeing 
of horse blood, is categorical, and tracea- 
ble through foggy generations down to 
present authority; and, as-everybody’s 
colt, in the owner’s estimation, is the 
purest illustration of the stock, so is 
every ones answer the most legitimate 
solution of the problem. Democratic 
opinion is the most despotic, because 
there is the least possible reason in it ; 
yet, common sense, or natural sagacity, 
is considered closer to the trail of truth, 
At the same time, like the nose of the 
dog, it may be put out by incidental con- 
tingencies, and these contingencies con- 
stantly interrupt the trail between the 
mind and the eye, which suggests that 
uncommon sense, like will, to a sure 
marksman, is essential to the perception 
of things as they are, and to the taking 
accurate sight from the preng to the ori- 
ginal thing itself. 

The prevalent custom of speaking and 
writing tempts the vain and ambitious df 
every calling to be demagoguish or lite. 
rary; artists, even, a studious and rather 
seclusive fraternity in the old countries, 
have, with us, evidenced the tainting ef- 
fects of the epidemic, and have contribu. 
ted their share of pen and ink, ability or 
inability, to books, periodicals and news- 
papers, which, unfortunately, is too gene. 
rally esteemed adjunctive to the renown 
of artistic endowments. It matters little 
what the common-place or obscure may 
do, but scientific celebrities run a very 
great risk of impairing their fame, by 
meddling with subjects and mediums 
their education and pursuits have not af- 
forded facilities to handle with impressive 


‘intelligence: as an instance, and in con- 


neciion with the above proposition, Pow- 
ers, the sculptor, has frequently appeared 
in print, and his eminence as a statuary 


has given consequence to whatever has 
been appended to his name. He was 
asked to reply to the query, ‘* Who is 
the best judge of a husband’s portrait?” 
Doubtless this question originated ina 
skirmish between a ‘“‘bella sposa’”’ and a 
limner, who was not believed to have done 
appreciative justice to the fair one’s Ado- 
nis. To end this difficulty, the husband 
proposed to address a letter to Hiram 
Powers, requesting his signature to a set- 
tled opinion on this momentous question! 
Like a good government, Powers prompt- 
ly mediated to establish peace between 
the belligerent parties, and in pronoyne- 
ing the wife in the right, he sustained 
himself by illustration, philosophy, and 
facts. They ran this wise: ‘ A wife who 
loves her husband sees’ instantly the 
slightest change in his expression; she 
knows by his looks if he is well or ill, 
good natured or angry; she perceives al- 
most his every thought, and all this by the 
changes of his countenance! Now, if 
the wife can discern with nicety, by the 
changes from the habitual expression of 
her husband’s features, how he feels and 
thinks, surely she, of all others, ought to 
be the best judge of the likeness of those 
features. If the likeness is perfett, she 
sees him in it; if imperfect, she does not ; 
she never saw himso! it is not familiar 
to her; it is not familiar in the mirror of 
her soul, and her love rejects it as foreign 
and unknown! This is my argument, 
and my experience proves its truth,” 
This argument is predicated on the 
wife’s loving the husband, and always 
seeking the language of his feelings and 
their chameleon changes, in the expres- 
sion of his countenance, and all these 
typifications are to be reflected in “the 
mirror of her soul.’ In the first place, 
the wife must be very sharp-sighted ; in 
the next place, she must have a mirror in 
her soul to receive.ocular reflections, and 
with this divine furniture, she must pos- 
sess spiritual love for her husband; in- 
deed, these feminine attributes wholly 
rely for their force on the nuptial logic, 
** for better for worse,” which sequels the 
ratification of love. No doubt the origi- 
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nality of the idea dates back to primitive 
creation, and properly so, fur there can 
be no question respecting the love Eve 
felt for Adam, er she would not have-told 
her sin, and offered to share the apple 
with him. We are told that when the 
wickedness of man brought confusion on 
Babylon, the people were scattered to dif- 
ferent quarters of the earth, and of course 
their symmetrical beauty, like their lan- 
guage, underwent various and deteriora- 
ting changes ; hence, the loss of physical 
perfection and harmony of sentiment.— 
When, however, the world began to re- 
cover, and civilizaticn refined the morals, 
and gave reflection to the soul, Provi- 
dence, in pity for the loss of personal 
beauty, and in consideration of the ef- 
forts to restore the poetical sentiments’ 
charitably decreed that love, for the fu- 
ture, should be fotally blind! This his. 
torical fact knocks the support of Pow- 
ers’ theory from under it, and, it would 
seem frulicsome to argue the topic on 
such singular ground; yet, as there is 
always some sense, at the bottom of vi- 
sionary nonsense, it will be at least di- 
verting to give it general dissection. To 
commence, all sorts of shusbands have 
portraits painted, for what motives can- 
not be shown, without the aid of a synopti- 
cal catalogue! But since Powers settles 
the question for all, love of some sort 
may be at the bottom of it. Now, if 
true love is blind, and the only vision ex- 
isting in such cases belongs to the soul, 
the spiritual looking-glass must confine 
its reflections to images not external; 
therefore, the loving wife is the creator of 
her standard, and his duplicate is alto- 
gether the work of a full-hearted love, 
peering through the imagination’s beau- 
tiful eyes; very fine things for music and 
rhyme, but rather untruthful to common 
humanity or gross flesh and blood. Love 
is one institution, and marriage another: 
admitting them capable of co-partnership, 
the association is as seldom successful as 
companies by charter or mercantile in- 
denture; yet, it would seem profanity 
not to admit that more or less matches 
are contracts in Heaven; still, like the 
coming of comets, or visits of angels, 
they are, from the nature of folks, fewer 
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and farther between. ‘Taking the spirit- 
ual few, who love at first sight, and have, 
with their birth and their growth, an an- 
gel growing up in their minds, which is 
the cause of such electrical love, external 
perception is needless; for everybody 
knows that love, as a sentiment, is fondly 
indifferent to the form of the eyes, the 
nose, and the mouth. 

What worshipful wife ever looked at 
her husband and believed him an ugly 
man? Or if, for conformity’s sake, she 
admitted the fact, did she, or could she, 
JSeel him to be ugly, when the heart, and 
the mind, and the passion to boot, were 
absorbed and controlled by devotion or 
habit? Could she, or would she, being 
influenced by the blindness of more than 
human affection, realize his uncomeliness 
of feature and form? No! certainly not, 
because the effulgence of the soul dazzles 
the vision of the external eyes; hence, 
though love may be as brilliant with eyes 
as the sky is with stars, nothing is palpa- 
ble ** under the rose,” or in the depths of 
a secret well. Giving the soul the fullest 
advantage of its glorious faith, which is 
the heart’s superstition, the husband and 
wife exist in each other, and are sacred 
against the eyes of the world, as well as 
their own. Unlimited intercourse, with 
mutual reliance, gives irregularity of fea- 
ture and form, an interest and charm be- 
yond classic rule or fashionable taste.— 
The fact that she watches the workings 
of his face, and-all his behaviour, to 
fathom the condition of his mind and his 
heart, proves her a powerless critic of the 
linear form and proportions of his mascu. 
line features, for she is wholly absorbed 
with the workings within: she is search- 
ing for thoughts of herself—the gentle 
approval, the tender sympathy, and the 
echo from his precious lips of those dear 
feelings which so eloquently flow from 
the heart, and are ever quivering between 
her own. Expression flits over the face, 
like light through gossamer clouds, veil- 
ing outline and substance in a luminous 
mist, through which nothing can see, 
save fancy, that marvellous lynx, which 
glances at heaven through the mysteries 
of mind. As for the wife’s penetration, 
it may be safely asserted, she unc@- 
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sciously sees her husband through the 
medium of self. He is the image of her 
own pure heart, rather than the sem- 
blance or reality of the man to whom she 
plighted her chastity and faith. In her 
estimation, he is always perfect, and al- 
ways himself, unless excited by passion 
or drink, Even then, there is blindness, 
for a sorrowful tenderness makes the fault 
the gin of another, and her love becomes 
more tender for him as she indignantly 
censures the mischievous cause. This is 
the type of spiritual love—the love which 
is mirrored in the soul, and the love 
which, from its mortal affinity, is blind to 
the faults of the object of its blissful de- 
votion. This is a love which frequently 
robs religion of its practical faith—a love 
that endangers the immortal soul by its 
blind idolatry; an idolatry that substi- 
tutes a beloved man in the adoration of a 
Supreme God! It admits no rivalry, nor 
limits its power in sacrifice. Then is the 
votary blind and incapable of recognizing 
the being she loves, in an effigy which 
simply portrays the material man! Let 
the hasband be emaciated, carbuncled, 
limbless or squint-eyed, does the wife per- 
ceive in her soul his deformities? Cer- 
tainly not! although she would perhaps 
loathe the same in another; so that when 
the limner presents the frightfyl portrait, 
it not being the image of her soul, she 
scorns it as an infamous libel. How uni- 
versal is the request in ordinary life to 
make a beautiful picture at the expense 
of the likeness! This is the drawback 
in Daguereotyping! but Photographing 
in a measure *makes it up, by touching 
the impression with a smoothing hand, 
and tinting it prettily, to please the eye 
of conceit; hence, the Photographing style 
pushes out of conceit all other modes of 
printing mortality’s phiz! 

As previously hinted, this divine love 
is almost as difficult to find as the “ nee- 
dle in the hay-stack ;” there may be lots 
of the element in the nunnery, (and we 
are told disappointment frequently carries 
it there,) but it would seem rather scarce 
in the social world, or there would not be 
so many ‘‘ family jars,” so much infidel- 
ity, domestic inanity, and such universal 
jgersition from the widowed state into 
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the second-hand arms of the matrimonial 
league. Waiving the questionable purity 
or depth of hymenial love, and pursuing 
Hiram Powers’ phase of it, the sentimen- 
tal wife must be the most prejudiced 
judge, because the eye would lose the 
evanescent expression in endeavouring to 
read it by the lines of the face, for the 
features undramatically excited do not 
delineate in legible form the electric emo- 
tions she desires more particularly to 
feel than to see. The features in repose 
have no palpable language, except as a 
physical index—the ray of a smile, the 
cheek’s tinge of the heart, and the soft 
gleam of the eye; the real reflections of 
love depend for their eloquence on placid 
emotions; fur directly the carnal comes 
into play, away flies the sentiment, as 
Cupid from poverty’s door. Now, in 
leaving the holier passion to its angelic 
belongings, the judgment would be, that 
such a fair being, this wife of the sculp- 
tor, the rarest saint upon earth, is no 
judge of a likeness, nor needs she a por- 
trait, for none could be true—her heart 
is the image; and if needs it must be, 
she will have a memento—a lock of his 
hair—a dearly familiar trinket he wore; 
one given by her for the price of a kiss, 
will bring him to mind in more heavenly 
form than the picture of genius, the very 
illusion of life, for that is mere matter of 
fact, a vague imitation of a perishable 
casket, deprived of its glorious gem ! 

So far, this subject has been pursued 
just as a sportsman determines the kind 
of game he will hunt, and who resolves 
to take aim at nothing that roosts nearer 
the earth than the sun-gazing eagle! 
having chased the heaven-born wife, to 
the entire neglect of the mundane tribe ; 
and having bagged the game, and turned 
with a sigh from the field, it will be pro- 
per to give attention to birds of another 
feather, for there are wives both beautiful 
and good, who are too solid to take wing, 
and are content with crumbs of comfort 
in the absence of celestial fruit. There 
are the wives en masse, the stereotype 
edition of woman, who, like the feathered 
race, wing their way in various regions, 
and domesticate in various ways; there 
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are charming sweet-hearts and wives, in 
the cosmopolitan and pastoral worlds, 
who love as dearly and truly as those 
who scan no standard below a catholic 
saint, or an epic queen: tliere are beau- 
tiful wives, with seductive spirits, and 
there are others gifted with beauty, who 
are not so charming and admirable as 
some net comely, who belong to the fas- 
cinating class, to whom is given the 
motto, “beauty is as beauty does.” To 
settle the vast question propounded to the 
sculptor of the “‘ Greek: Slave” (in chains, ) 
it would require the tact and method pur- 
sued by the “ Devil upon Two Sticks,” 
who busied himself in scrambling over 
the tops of chimneys, to peer into the 
‘affairs of all classes of society, to ascer- 
tain where was the most virtue, or whether 
any really existed in domestic life, that 
was notassumed. Asin the case of Asmo- 
deus, it is necessary to get out of the 
bottle, but how to draw the cork is the 
trouble--thanks to the inventive times, 
the principle,of the screw and the lever, 
to say nothing of the press, have been 
twisted into every conceivable power ; 
considering the cork popped out and the 
gasses released, the question is, whether 
the combustible elements will reveal an 
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Asmodeus in the vapours, involved the 
original imp, having had birth in sach 
gasses, which is rather suggestive of the 
ovum of sensation stumpers and writers. 
Well, the “little gentleman” is coming 
out of the smoke, poised upon his myste- 
rious crutches, but he must pause and 
take breath, for it will be necessary to 
look about to determine where the work 
will begin, as well as to ponder somewhat 
on the matrimonial institution, and ana- 
lyze the love to which it owes its univer- 
sality. There are curious things to solve, 
such as the maiden’s motive for changing 
from the beautiful bud to the full bloom- 
ing rose, and the incentives of the youth 
for surrendering his home in the world, 
for the cage of the husband. In fact, a 
good natured inquisition is necessary to 
ascertain the effect produced on the mind 
and character by the process of entering 
that chrysalis stage called the marriage 
state. This, and a trifle more of enquiry 
must be made before it can be deter- 
mined ‘“‘who is the best judge of a hus- 
band’s portrait,’ and who is the most 
legitimate critic in matters of nature 
and art. First and foremost, love must 
be submitted to the tests of its alembic. 
W. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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or 


SONNET. 


“ The tears come ever to bedim my eyes, * 


To read when sacred penman tells us how, 
Ere the Immaculate his head did bow, 


Yielding his life, as when a mortal dies; 
He, to the penitent, who did recognize 


The Gel, though wearing only on his brow 


A crown of thorns; spake thus: 


“ Rejoice, for thow 


To-day shalt be with me in paradise.” — 
When thou, thyself, as still thy lot may be, 


In turn, art crucified, bethink thee then 


Of these words spoken from the fatal tree. 
Revile not what thy Lord finds good for thee ; 


Take not thy character from other men, 


But look within, thy heart itself to see.” 























































Dr. Geo. W. Bagby, the Editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, has left “ for 
the wars.” He went asa private in Capt. 
Latham’s Lynchburg Company. The pro- 
prietors of the Messenger are determined, 
if their patrons will sustain them by send- 
ing the amounts that they severally owe 
for subscriptions, to continue the publica- 
tion of the work, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties they labour under, in the loss of 
their Editor, and several of their hands, 
who are engaged in the war, and the diffi- 
suitable paper, &c. 
Many friends have come forward and of- 


culty in procuring 
fered to assist them in’ the Editorial de- 
partment, during the absence of the Editor, 
whose services have been thankfully re- 
ceived. All communications, intended for 
the Messenger, and all letters containing 
subscriptions, or other business, must be 
addressed to the proprietors. 


United States postage-stamps will not be 
received, in future, in payment for sub- 
scriptions to the Messenger. 


This number of the Messenger, closes 
the XI Vol. of the New Series. The July 
number will commence a new volume, so 
that all persons who wish to become sub- 
scribers at the commencement of a new 
volume, can do so by sending the proprie- 
tors, at once, the subscription. price, $3; 
which will pay for the work one year, or 
two volumes. 


To Our Susscrisers—Dear Friends, we 
By the 
position that we took six months since, we 


make to you an appeal for help. 


suffered greatly—losing nearly all subscri- 
bers North, and many in our own section. 
If, however, you will help us by sending 
om, your subscriptions, the Messenger will 
still continue to visit you monthly. We 
are compelled to pay casH for everything 
we use, and must have your money to en- 





Gvitar’s 


Cable. 


able us to do so. We have thousands due 


us in small sums, scattered abroad in the 
land, which, if promptly paid, would make 
us easy, and enable us to go ahead without 
difficulty. Friends, do your duty, and leave 


others to do theirs. We only ask for that 


which thou owest. A wise man said, 
“Owe no man anything.” 


The following lines are from the pen of 
Miss Susan Arcuer TALLEY; whose wri- 
tings are always @agerly sought after by thé 
readers of the “ Messenger.” 


RALLYING SONG OF THE VIRGINIANS. 


Airr—" Scotts wha hae wi Wallace bled.” 


Now rouse ye, gallant comrades all, 
And ready stand, in war array; 
Virginia sounds her battle call 
And gladly we obey. 
Our hands upon our trusty swords, 
Our hearts with courage beating high ; 
We'll fight as once our fathers fought, 
To conquer or to die! 


Adieu awhile to loving eyes, 

And lips that breathe our names in 
prayer; 

To them our holiest thoughts be given, 
For them our swords we bare ! 

Yet linger not when honour calls, 
Nor breathe one sad regretful sigh ; 

Defying fate, for love we'll live, 


Or for our country die! 


No tyrant hand shall ever dare 

Our sacred Southern homes despoil, 
No tyrant foot, shall e’er invade 

Our free Virginia soil. 
Lo! from her lofty mountain peaks, 

To plains that skirt the Southern seas, 
We fling her banner to the winds, 


Her motto on the breeze! 


We hear the roll of stormy drums, 
We hear the trumpet’s call afar! 
Now forward, gallant comrades all, 


To swell the ranks of war; 
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Uplift on high our battle ery, 
Where fiercest rolls the stormy fight; 
“ Virginia for the Southern cause, 
And God defend the right !” 
S. A. T. 


THE PAPER on which the present number 
of the Messenger is printed, is far inferior 
to that we are in the habit of using. Cut 
off, as we are, from our regular manu- 
facturer, we must ask our friends to make 
due allowance. Ere long we will be an 
independent people,—relying upon and help- 
ing ourselves, instead of building up our 
enemies. Again, we say, dear friends, 
help us, that we may be enabled to con- 
tinue on our way. 


Tyre Founpry.—We take pleasure in 
informing our Southern friends that Messrs. 
Henry L. Petouze & Co., have. established 
a Type Foundry in Richmond, and are 
prepared to supply those in want, with 
printing material generally. Should the 
Southern printers. give them proper en- 
couragement, we have no doubt that they 
will, in time, establish a foundry here 
equal to any in the Northern cities. 


We copy the following from the Balti- 
more Daily Exchange. We see some of 
our exchanges have given credit to the 
Novel in question, to the pen of JupGE 
Upsuour, of Virginia, who was killed by 
the bursting of the “ Peacemaker;” but we 
believe the Baltimore Exchange is correct 
in attributing it to JupGE Bavfeuy TuckER: 
of Virginia. 


* A novel has recently been reprinted 
which originaHy appeared before the pub- 
lic in the year 1836, It was then entitled 
The Partisan Leader; a Tale of the Fu- 
ture, by Edward William Lidney Printed 
for the Publishers, by James Caxton—1856. 
It was published at a time when the press 
was flooded with works of fict.on, and 
having only its own intrinsic merit to rest 
upon, the name of the author being ficti- 
tious, it lived its short life in common with 
many other similar works, and was laid 
upon the shelf and forgotten by the world, 
although still remembered by some of the 
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active politicians of the nullification period. 
As it was originally written as a party 
novel, so now itis republished for party 
purposes. This time, the title page bears 
the following inscriptioon—* A Key to the 
Disunion Conspiracy—The Partisan Lead- 
er—by Beverly Tucker, of Virginia—Se- 
eretly printed in Washington, (in the year 
1836,) by Duff Green, for circulation in the 
Southern States—but afterwards suppress- 
ed.” Under these colors it is now herald- 
ed by all the Northern journals as an un- 
doubted confirmation of the existence of a 
vast conspiracy, among the leading men of 
the South, and as a key to the great plot 
which has been secretly ripening for thirty 
years. It has convinced them, as a fact 
beyond all doubt, that the secession of the 
Cotton Sates and thé establishment of a 
separate and independent Confederacy was 
a well-digested and long-preconcerted plan. 
It has already been repeatedly reviewed in 
the daily papers of the North, and is con- 
sidered to contain most marvellous prophe- 
cies of the political occurrences of the pre- 
sent day. Quotations are given at length, 
showing the wonderful exactness with 
which events have been predicted and the 
action of the South foreshadowed. That 
the coincidences, in many respects, are cu- 
rious, we do not for a moment pretend to 
dispute; but the Northern reviewers ap- 
pear to have entirely overlooked the fact 
that the whole story is based upon the re- 
sistance of the South to the usurpation of 
one man. Mr. Tucker, then Professor of 
Law at William and Mary College, was an 
intimate friend of Mr. CaLnoun, and an ar- 
dent supporter of States’ Rights doctrines. 
With the rest of that school he was, of 
course, a violent opponent of Jackson and 
his party. The aim of the work was to 
expose the tendeney to despotism, which, 
the author judged, was then very manifest, 
and to assert and maintain the right of free- 
men to be free. 

The novel was printed with a date near- 
ly twenty years in advance. It assumed 
to portray events that had occurred in 1849. 
President Van Buren, afier having served 
for three terms, was agaiu brought forward 
for nomination, but “for the first time in 
three years the vote of Virginia was re- 
corded against the re-election of Martin 
Van Buren to the Presidential throne.”— 
Enough was, however, seen to make it 
manifest thatthe power and will of a fixed 
majority in the North were determined 
upon giving a master to the South; and 
it was clear that Van Buren had determin- 
ed to use the power obtained through the 
Legislature, which had been elected for 
his use, and to administer the Government 
solely with a view to the interest of that 
sectional faction by which he had been 
supported. Under these circumstances the 
Southern States, forced to see. thet the day 
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for decisive action had-arrived, by a move- 
ment nearly simultaneous, seceded from 
the Union and formed a Southern Confede- 
racy. The ultimate accession of Virginia 
was hoped for; but as it was deeined im- 
prudent to wait for her action, the plan 
was executed and she was left to follow.— 
Virginia is spoken of as the border State, 
Maryland being entirely overlooked; and 
the indignities to which she was subjected 
by not having taken prompt and decisive 
measures, together with the other Southern 
States, are particularly dwelt upon. The 
action of President Van Buren, who is sup- 
posed to have assumed dictatorial powers, 
and is spoken of as the “Usurper,” towards 
Virginia, is portrayed at length. Its coin- 
cidence with that of the action of the Cabi- 
net at Washington towards Maryland, is, 
though overlooked by the Northern critics, 
peculiarly remarkable, and quite as worthy 
of notice as any of the extracts which have 
been so extensively paraded in the Repub- 
lican journals. The attempt tocorruptand 
intimidate the State, so as to prevent the 
free expression of the will of her citizens, 
is described as follows: 

“The disposition of ‘the usurper, at first, 
was to treat them as revolted provinces; 
and to take measures for putting down, by 
force, their resistance to his authority. But 
circumstances, to be mentioned hereafter, 
made it impolitic to resort to this measure. 
But these did not operate to prevent him 
from using the most efficacious means to 
prevent Virginia from following their ex- 
ample. Though restrained from attacking 
them, nothing prevented him from affect- 
ing to fear an attack from them. This 
gave a pretext for raising troops; and the 
position of Virginia, as the frontier State, 
afforded an excuse for stationing them 
within her borders. Under these preten- 
ces, small corps were established in many 
of the disaffected counties. Should the 
presence of these be ineffectual to secure 
the return of delegates devoted to the 
crown, an ultimate security was taken 
against the action of the Legislature.— 
Richmond, the seat: of Government, be- 
came the headquarters of the army of ob- 
servation, as it was called, and, surround- 
ed by this, the mock deliberations of the 
General Assembly were to be held. The 
money thus thrown into the country sedu- 
ced the corrupt, while terror subdued the 
timid.” 

The odious tariff is alluded to as having 
been forced by the North upon the South 
The evil of submitting to the usurpation 
of unconstitutional powers, and the dan- 
ger consequent upon the establishment of 
standing armies, are particularly urged.— 
The folly of the Northern ery of “Union,” 
and of protection against the hostile move- 
ments of the Southern Confederacy, are 
treated with ridicule and contempt. The 
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following extract is taken from a conversa- 
tion between Mr. Brrnarp Taytor and 
his nephew, Dovetas. Mr. Trevor taxes 
DovuGLas with pretending to support a con- 
stitution, by taking part with those who 
trampled it under foot, against those. who 
upheld it as long as there was hope; and 
after laughingly charging him with allegi- 
ance to King Martin the First, says: 

“Disunion has The ques- 
tion now is, whether you shall continue to 
bear these wrongs, or seek the remedy af- 
forded by an invitation to join the South- 
ern Confederacy. The evils of which you 
speak would certainly not be increased by 
such astep. We might weaken the North, 
but not ourselves,” As to standing armies, 
here we have one among us. The motive 
which that danger presented is now re- 
versed in its operation. While we remain 
as we are, the standing army is fastened 
upon us. By the change, we 
shake it off. Then, as to disunion, if there 
is no.cause of war now, there would be 
none then. Indeed, the only cause would 
be removed, and it would be that 
both parties had inducement to 
peace. Even in the present condition, you 
see that the separation having once taken 
place, there remains nothing to quarrel 
about.” 

“What, then,” said Douglas, “is the 
meaning of all this military array that I 
Are no hostile movements appre- 
hended from the Southern Confederacy ?” 

“Not at all. They haveno such thought. 
The tatk of such things is nothing but a pre- 
text for muzzling Virginia.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Douglas. 

“You will know if you attend the elec- 
tion in this county to-morrow. You will 
then see that a detachment of troops has 
been ordered here on the eve of the elec- 
tion, The ostensible use of it is to aid in 
the prevention of smuggling, or, in other 
words, in the enforcement of the odious 
tariff, and a participation in the advantages 
our Southern neighbors enjoy since they 
have shaken it off. But you will see this 
force employed to browbeat and intimidate 
the people, nd to drive from the polls such 
as cannot be brought to vote in conformity 
to the willtof our rulers. Go back to Rich- 
mond next winter, and you will see the 
force stationed there increased to what 
will be called an army of observation. In 
the midst of tnis, the Legislature will hold 
its mock deliberations, and you will find 
advanced posts so arranged as to bridle the 
disaffected counties, and prevent the peo- 
ple from marching to the relief of their 
representatives. By one or the other, or 
both of these operations, Virginia will be 
prevented from expressing her will in the only 
legitimate way, and her sons, who take up 
arms in her behalf, will be stigmatized as 
traitors, not only to the U. States, but to her.’ 
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Some friends of the “ Messenger ” have 
requested the author of the following beau- 
tiful lines to send them to us for publica- 
tion in the Southern Literary Messenger. 
We cheerfully place them in.otir Editor's 
Table, not alone on account of their beauty, 
but because their author has always proved 
himself a true friend to the South, and also 
to the Messenger: 


HARP OF THE SOUTH AWAKE! 


Respectfully dedicated to Capt. BrapLEy 
T. Jounson, of the “ Frederick Volunteers,” 
now in service in Virginia, by his friend, 

J. M. Kineavr. 


Harp of the South awake! 
From every golden wire, 

Let the voice of thy power go forth, 
Like the rush of a prairie fire ; 

With the rush and the rhythm of a power, 
That dares a freeman’s grave, 

Rather than live to wear 
The chains of a truckling slave. 


Harp of the South awake! 
Thy sons are aroused at last, 
And their legions are gathering now, 
To the sound of the trumpet-blast ; 
To the scream of the piercing fife, 
And the beat of the roelilng drum, 
From mountain, and hill, and plain, 
And field, and town, they come. 


Harp of the South awake! 
Their banners are on the breeze— 
Tell the world how vain the thought 
To subdue such men as these, 
With hero hearts that beat, 
To the throbs of the spirit-flame, 
Which will kindle their battle fires 
In freedom’s holy name. 


Harp of the South awake! 
But not to sing of love, 
In shady forest-bower, 
Or fragrant orange grove ; 
Oh, no, but thy song must be 
The wrath of the battle crash, 
Inscribed on the cloud of war, 
With the pen of its lightning flash. 


Harp of the South awake! 

And strike the strains once more, 
Which nerved thy heroes’ hearts 

In the glorious days of yore ; 
Which gave a giant’s strength 

To the arm of Marion— 
Of Sumter—Morgan—Lee, 

And your own great Washington. 


Harp of the South awake! 

Your freedom’s Angel calls, 
In the laugh of the rippling rills, 
And the roar of the waterfalls. 
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See how she bends to hear, 

As she walks the valleys through, 
And along the mountain-tops, 

In robes of gold and blue. - 


Harp of the South awake! 
The proud—the full-soul’d South— 
With the dusk of her flashing eyes, 
* And the lure of her rosy mouth— 
With love, or pride, or wrath, — 
Thrilling her noble form, 
As she smiles like a summer sky, 
Or frowns like a summer storm! 


Harp of the South awake! 

Though the soldier’s beaming tear 
May fail on thy trembling strings, 

As he breathes his farewell prayer ; 
Yet, tell him how to die 

On the bloody battle field, 
Rather than to her foes 

The gallant South should yield. 


Frederick, Md., April 10, 1861. 


PrrerspureG, Va., May 15, 1861. 
To Editor Sou. Lit. Mess : 


Dear Sin—Perhaps I am not presuming 
too much on your good nature to trouble 
you for a few minutes with questions—you 
need not be told I am one of Eve’s family 
—about Miss Evans, the author of Adam 
Bede, Mill on the Floss, &c. The greatest 
diversity of opinion exists here as to who 
she is. I have always thought she was an 
old maid—the daughter of a retired Unita- 
rian minister-—from England—that she 
lived in Georgiawas the author of Adam 
Bede, Clerical Scenes, Mill on the Floss 
and Beulah. But some of our friends con- 
tend that there are two of the same name, 
one an English woman, the author of 
Adam Bede and Mill on the Floss; the 
other an American, the writer of the other 
works. E 

This seems to me entirely improbable. 
For two ladies of the same name, at the 
same time, to take so high a stand in lite- 
rature would be truly remarkable. The 
Cosmopolitan Art’ Journal for December 
had a picture purporting to be the likeness 
of Miss E., with a sketch of her life. I 
think it said she was a nativé of Georgia, 
was very young, &c.; but on the whole, it 
was the most unsatifactory kind of a thing. 
If you are in possession of any facts about 
her, and will make a summary of them in 
the Editor’s Table, you will oblige, 1 am 
sure, many of your readers, and most of all, 
myself. 

In conclusion, allow me to congratulate 
you, and to express my most hearty appro- 
bation of the very patriotic stand you have 
from the’ first taken. Some of our family 
thought at one time you were wrong— 
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that is, they said;-though they endorsed 
every word, they could not agree thata 
literary periodical was the proper vehicle 
for politics. . Now they go with you heart 
and hand, and only regret every other 
Southern paper had‘not acted in the same 
manner. I cannot think otherwise than 
that now the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and all other Southern publications, will 
have a larger circulation than they have 
ever before had. And with this hope and 
trust lying very near my heart, 
I remain, my dear sir, 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
EFFig. 


The Author of Adam Bede, §&c. To our 
fair correspondent, Effie, who’ inquires con- 
cerning the nationality of the author of 
Adam Bede, &c., we can only reply that we 
have never seen any evidence to make us 
doubt that she is an English lady, and the 
author of all the works that are ascribed 
to her. If there is an American claimant 
to the name, and a part of the works, 
whose claims are well-founded, we have 
not seen the proofs of it. 


Editor South. Lit. Messenger : 


One word to “ Nella.” If you are right, 
then the question, “How much are four 
times four?” must be good English. 
Surely, “Nella,” can see that such a sen- 
tence is intolerable. Butif that point will 


’ 


i 


Notice of a New Work. 


| JuNE 


not satisfy her, I will put her phrase toa 
test that must convince her, even if “against 
her will.” “Ten times ten area hundred,” 
says Nella. “Are it?” I reply. Now, if 
it be right to say “four times four are six- 
teen,” affirmat vely, it is cgtainly right to 
say interrogatively, either, “Are it?” or 
“ Are they ?”—and “ Nella” will not, lam 
sure, contend that either of these phrases, 
used as they are above, is good English. 
“ Four times four is sixteen,” is the correct 
affirmative sentence, and “ Js it?” the cor- 
rect interrogative phrase. With all respect 
for the ladies, and even for a bas bleu, 
though | do not Jove this latter class as I 
do the rest of them, I am still, 
DELTA. 


Errata in “ Reminiscence of the time 
of Nullitication ” 


April, 1861: 


in the Messenger for 


Page 249, column 1, line 12 from bottom, 
for “changing” read charging. 

Page 250, column 1, line 7 from top, for 
“title”? read ittile. 

Page 251, column |, line 9 from bottom, 
for “ divest” read direct. 

Page 252, column 1, line 13 from bottom, 
for “oat” read vats. 

Page 253, column 2, line 27 from top, 
for “the” read their. 

Page 254, column 2, line 13 from bottom, 
for “on” read or. 

Page 254, column 2, line 2 from bottom, 
erase the comma. 

Page 255, column 2, line 9 from top, after 
“careless”’ insert and. 


Pots of Bem Works. 


History or New Ene@uanp. By Joun Gor- 
HAM Patrrey. Volume Second. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


In these exciting times, when we are 
making history of the most significant 
kind, it ean hardly be expected that any 
large attention will be bestowed upon the 
record, however admirably written, of a 
by gone age; for men will not read who 
are called upon to act. Least of all, can it 
be supposed that a “ History of New Eng- 
land,” ingeniously prepared, to present the 
most favourable view of its progress and 
civilization, by a strong partizan, will meet 
with much favour at the hands of Southern 
criticism. Undoubtedly there is much in 
the New England of the 17th and 18th 


centuries to command our admiration, but 
whoever will read the two volumes of Mr. 
Palfrey, will not fail to perceive that he 
has already tinged his page with that 
fanaticism which has so darkened the 
contemporary history of his section of the 
once United States. As a writer, he is 
respectable and dull. We have read a far 
more animated account of the fugitive 
Regicides than is given us in this Second 
Volume, while the narrative of the religi- 
ous movements of the age, developing the 
democratic theocracy (if we may use the 
term) which the Puritans sought to inau- 
gurate, is as tiresome as one of Cotton 
Mather’s sermons. The work.is beautifully 
printed. 
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THE VIRGINIA PRESS ON THE WONDERFUL 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE, 


Office 227 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
E. H. CRAIGE, Agt., Branches throughout the State. 


a From the Danville Transcript. 


The progress of the times places Sewing Machines among the necessities of the house- 
hold. We believe Wheeler & Wilson’s are equal if not superior to any manufactured. 


From the (Charlottesville) Jeffersonian Republican. 


Of all the Sewing Machines that have been introduced in this vicinity, we consider 
Wueeer & Witson’s decidedly THE BEST. We have one in use in our family, which 
does its work well and never gets out of order. 

Every person in this vicinity who has purchased a Machine of Mr. Crate is well 
pleased with it, and we do not hesitate to recommend it to all in want of a Sewing 
Machine. 


It is the best we havo seen.— Examiner. 
Most excellent.—Blue Ridge Republican. 
Far the best— Warrenton Whig. 

It takes the lead.—Flag of 96. 

Superior to any.—Virgimia Citizen. 

The best in use.—Culpeper Observer. 

The most complete.—Rockingham Register. 
The best made.—Valley Democrat. 
Without a rival.—Sctentifie American. 


From the Scientific American. 


It is without a rival. No other Machine exceeds it in its adaptation to all the pur- 
poses of domestic use. It is simple, not easily put out of order, and in point of effective- 
ness and finish, no other Machine stands ahead of it. We state this much in regard to 
the excellent Machine upon our own responsibility, and without the slightest intention to 
disparage other Machines well known to the public, and we hope thereby to save our- 
selves considerable time and postage in answering letters which frequently come to us 
with inquiries touching this subject. ; 
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SOLUBLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under the personal supervision and direction of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
Chemist, of this City. 





THIS FERTILIZER we confidently recommend, as the most permanent 
and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRANT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 
THE SOMBRERO GUANO 


Before being mixed, is rendered immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphuric Acid. 
This treatment is universally recommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simultaneous, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 

This is the onLY mixture of thé Ammoniated and Phosphatic GUANOS we know of, 
yet offered to the Agricultural community, in @ REALLY SOLUBLE form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, 
are highly satisfactoryso much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ére long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, without the addition of Phosphates, tends rather to exhaust than 
permanently improve the soil. 


FOWLE & CO., 


ALEXANDRIA ¢ 
Nov 60—tf oy 





























































Advertising Sheet. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP: 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of [ron Combined. 


This well known Remedy has been used very extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


D = S P E r S I A ; AND THE CONSEQUENT 


Deterioration of the Blood, 

IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT And for the cure of the following Diseases, 

DIGESTION, most of which originate in 
Ww Lor HBeSsSlLA: 

Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitus’s Mance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Affections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor, 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Carbuncles and Boils. Piles, 
Scurvy, Affections of the Skin, Consumptive tendenci-s, 
Bronchitis, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and all Diseases peculiar to Females, and all 
Complaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and requiring a Tonic 

or Alterative Medicine. 

Norr.—The great value of IRON as a remedy for Dyspepsia, a bad state of the blood, 
and the numeérous diseases caused thereby; is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Its failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protoxide state; and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, IRON in the only form 
in which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PRHRUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically cures diseases in which other preparations of IRON and other 
medicines have been found to be of no avail. 


Certificate of A. A. HAYES, M.D., of Boston. 


It is well known that the medical effects of Protoxide of Iron are lost by everi a very 
brief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible. In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before unknown ; and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Scurvy, or 
scorbutic attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine-chest 
of every ship. A. A. HAYES, Assayer of the State of Massachusetts. 

16 Boyiston Street, Boston. 











PAMPHLETS containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergynien, 
Physicians, and others, can be had: on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 


Rev. John Pierpont. Rev. Abraham Jackson. Marcelino Aranda, M.D. 
“ Warren Burton. “ J. Pearson, Jr. Abraham Wendell, M.D. 
“ Arthur B. Fuller. “« A. R. R. Crawley. H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

“ Aug. R. Pope. “ Henry Upham. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
* Gurdon Robins. “ §. H. Riddel. Jose d’Espinar, M.D. 

“ Sylvanus Cobb. « Pp. C. Headley. Thomas A. Dexter; Esq. 

“ Thos. Whittemote. “ John W. Olmstead. Thomas C. Amory, “ 

“ Osborn Myrick, Lewis Johnson, M.D; Peter Harvey, ¢ 

“ Ephraim Nute, Jr. Roswell Kinny, M:D. James C. Dunn, 6 

“ Thomas H. Pons. S. H. Kendall, M.D. Samuel May, “ 

“ Richard Metcalf. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Moses Grant, 4 

“ M. P. Webster. Francis Dana, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb. 

“ Joseph H. Clinch. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER 


Store 39 Summer Street, (next door to New Post Office,) BOSTON. 
gee” The Medicine will still be manufactured by N. CLARKE & CO., but Exclusively 
for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SoLlD BY ALI DRUGGISTS. 
Nov 60—ly 






































Advertising Sheet. 5 


ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLY STORE. 


MR. A. LYBROCK, 


(LATE OF THE FIRM OF WM. SATTLER & CO.,) 
Desires to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has opened the new store, 


No. 233 Main Street, under the Spotswood Hotel, 


For the supply of all articles in use among Painters, Artists, Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen generally. 


TRE ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


May at all times be relied upon, as no pains will be spared always to secure the most 
choice and approved manufacture. 
Teachers and Schools, especially, will find an Extensive Assortment of 


PRINTS FOR DRAWING MODELS AND GRECIAN PAINTING, 


And all the materials used in those arts, which will be supplied at as low rates 
as in any Northern market. 


PICTURE FRAMES AND GILT MOULDINGS 


Of all styles, constantly on hand and made to order. 


LOOKING-GLASS FRAMES 


Made to order, in the best manner, and of the latest styles. 
A CHOICE ASSORIMENT OF ENGRAVINGS, &C., 
Suitable for Parlors and Drawing-Rooms, which will be cheerfully shown, 
and which the public are invited to inspect. 
The favor of your commands is respectfully solicited by your most obedient, 


ALBERT LYBR 
Ricumonp, Oct., 1, 1860. [Dec. ’60.—1y] No. 233 Main Street. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the public 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million and a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated! by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the “ Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John §. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fineastle; Sam’l K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton ; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 





W. L. COWARDIN, President. 
Wiuuiam Wits, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. '60.—ly] 
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THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOK, 


FOR 1861. 
The Cheapest and Best New York Family Newspaper Published. 


THE DAY-BOOK holds that this is a government of white men, created by white 
men for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental 
doctrine, that inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and superiority for 
the white race, is the natural order of American society. Considering the maintenance of 
this principle essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will 
continue to labour for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. This is its 
appropriate field of discussion, and it purposes, inethe future, to devote itself more ex- 
clusively to the non-partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere 
questions of policy mainly to the party journals. In the future, as in the past, it will 
be independent of all party control, and responsible only to the people. It will devote 
much more space than usual to general and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the Weexuty Day-Boox in every respect the best 
family paper in the country. As the coming year will doubtless be one of the most 
exciting character in public affairs, all persons will need a newspaper. For 1861, the 
following improvements are offered : 

ONE-THIRD MORE READING MATTER+~Tus Day-Boox, for 1861, will be 
printed upon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, 
in size, but really so much smaller as to admit of Ons-Tuirpv More Reapine Marrer in 
the same space. 

TURE.—We shall commence with the first isswe. in January, a new original 
story, written expressly for the Werxiy Day-Book, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W. H. Pscx, author of “ Brother’s Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Virginia GLENCAIRE, A TALE 
oF THE EAriy SETTLEMENT OF ALABAMA. ”'This is a thrilling and intensely interesting story 
of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jackson’s campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 

EDUCATION.—We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topics, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, 
&c., with a particular inquiry into the characters of school books as they affect the spread 
of anti-slavery opinions. We hope, in this way, to mike the Day-Bookx efficient during 
1861, in stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the 
assistance of all teachers to aid us in this important work. Voluntary communications 
on this subject are respectfully solicited. 

AGRICULTURE.—We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a 
popular agricultural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we 
shall devote a liberal portion of each week’s issue to tliis important subject. 

MAREETS.---To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful 
and complete reports of cotton, grain and provision markets, together with special reports 
of the produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care 
by a special reporter, expressly for our columns. They are, of themselves, worth more 
to the planter and farmer than the subscription price of the paper. In every respect it 
is determined to make the Wrexty Day-Boox second to no journal of its class. Its foreign 
and domestic news, correspondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are not surpassed by 
any, while in every respect we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper 
afforded by any one, and as an appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a 
better and better paper. To this end we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-opera- 
tion of new ones. 

TERMS: 


THE DAILY EVENING DAY-BOOEK is $6 00 per annum. It is published at 
24 o'clock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial 
news, the Stock Board, Ship news, &c., &c. 

THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOK is $2 00 per annum. It is a quarto sheet, issued 
every Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspiper by any of its class. It con- 
tains all thé éditorials, and nearly all the reading matter which first appears in thé 
Daily, except New York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town 
readers. 

CLUB RATES.—Two copies of the Wrrxty Day-Boox will be forwarded to one 
Post-Office for $3; Five copies to one Post-Office for $5; Twenty-one copies to one Post- 
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Office for $20. For a Club of fifty at one Office, we will send the Damy Evenine Day 
Book one year. For a Club of one hundred at one Office, we will give to the getter-up a 
copy of Randall’s Life of Jefferson in 3 vols. 8vo.; or Webster’s Illustrated Quarto 
Dictionary. 

Clergymen and Teachers will hereafter be furnished the Weexty Day-Boox for one 
dollar per year, the lowest Club rate. 

Payment is required invaribly in ADVANCE, and the paper is always discontinued at the 
expiration of the time of advance payment. Specimen copies sent FREE. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

When drafts can be obtained they are safer than to send bills. But when money is 
remitted by Postmasters, or Postmasters are made acquainted with the contents of letters 
sent, so they can certify, in case they are lost, that the money was sent, it is at our risk. 

All ordering papers should be careful to write the Post-Office, County and State in full. 

Address 


° VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers of Day Boor, 


November, 1860, No. 162, Nassau Street, New York. 





— Hlerhants’ Insurance Company 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICE No. 158 MAIN STREET. 





CASH CAPITAL, (AIL PAID UP) - - - = = $200,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - - - - - -. %8,000 





DIRECTORS: 


Jos. R. Anderson, 
Jas. L. Apperson, 
Wm. Breeden, 
David J. Burr, 
Wm. H. Christian, 
Jno. Dooley, 


JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 


Ra Applications received at the office, or through any Director. 


Jan 60—ly 





L. W. Glazebrook, 
Lewis Ginter, 
Sam’! J. Harrison, 
Roscoe B. Heath, 
Ed. McCarthy, 

E. Miller, 





Wm. G. Paine, 
Sam’! Putney, 
Jno. Purcell, 

Jno. D. Quarles, . 
David J, Saunders, 
Geo. D. Shell, 


Garrett F. Watson. 





Franklin Stearns, 
John C. Sinton, 
Ed. H. Skinker, 
Geo. J. Sumner, 
Thos. Taylor, Jr. 
Wn. O. Taylor, 


A. PLEASANTS, President. 


Bas Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 


ayer vee enced 





Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 


Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever reaume--- 

To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 

Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 


Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and fer Sale only by 


Sept. 60 --ly 


DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
145 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 


Have Recrentiy PusuisHen, 


z. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosinson, Esq., 4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $6. 

Contents or Votume ist. 


As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. ° 


Contents oF VoLUME 2ND. 


Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in other words, of the right of 
Action. ‘ 
ConTENTS oF VOLUME 3rD. 


Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties wha may sue and be sued» 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 


Contents or VoLuME 4TH. 

A's to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia : 

Strate Court Hovss, Ricnmonp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work on Practice have come t6 our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Les, 
R. C. L. Moncurg, 
Wma. J. Rosgertson, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wma. Dantet, Jr. 
Il. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent char- 
acter and general operation; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefixed 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights and 
Constitution of Vinee By James M. Marruews, Esq., Attorney at Law; 2 vols. $12. 

If. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Joun M. Parton and Roscor B. Hearty, Esqs., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. = 


A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Jony M. Patron and Roscor 
B. Heats, Esqs. $3 50. 
V. 


ADDRESSES OF THE Hox. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1860. 25 cts. 


Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers, 


Jan 60—tf 145 Main Srreet, Ricnmonp, Va. 











IMPORTANT AND TIMELY WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED. : 


A GLANCE AT STATE RIGHTS; their misconstructions, thein wrongs, and their 
rightful protections against the “ Irrepressible Conflict.” By a State Rights Republican. 
One volume, 8vo., $1 25. . 


ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED, 


THE LOST PRINCIPLE; or the Sectional Equilibrium. How it was created—How 
destroyed—-How it may be restored. By BarBarvssa. One volume, 8vo., $2. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT BY THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 
From the Conservatist, Newbury, S. C. 


“Those who would fully understand the slavery agitation, its causes and remedies, 
would do well to obtain a copy of this work. They will find the subject treated, not 
from the stand point of any political party, but from that which a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Constitution from its birth, united with candor and freedom from party spirit, 
ean alone furnish.” 


From the Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta, Ga. 

“ An exceedingly tasteful volume typographically, and discussing with decided ability 
a vital question, upon the proper settlement of which the perpetuity of our Federal com- 
pact depends. Its appearance at this time is opportune.” 

From the Republican, St. Louis, Mo. 
“The book is written with much care, and betrays deep thought and extensive research.” 
From the Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 


“ This is a valuable treatise upon the theory of an Equilibrium im the Federal Consti- 
tution, and should be diligently studied by the searcher after truth? _ 


Copies mailed to any address on receipt of the advertised price. 


«“ JAMES WOODHOUSE & CoO., Booksellers, Richmond, Va. 
Jan 60—ly 





RICHMOND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF TYPE 














On Southern Soil 


SOUTH OF BALTIMORE. 











The Proprietors of the above establishment have also united with their Foundry a 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on hand or furnishing to order every 
ticle requisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when required. We can and will 
anufacture in Richmond, as good an article, and at the same specimen prices as any 
tthern Foundry. We respectfully solicit the patronage of the South. 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 


We refer you to every Printer in this city. We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this advertisement for one month, sending us one copy of their paper, and 
receive their pay for such advertisement upon purchasing five times the amount of their 
pill from us. : W., P. & CO. 

Jan 60—ly 
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LITERARY MESSENGER. 


MAGPARLANE & FERGUSSON, Publishers, 
“RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


1861. 1861. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR. ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


One page, one year, : A . $50 OO 
EACH 480 PAGES. Half page one year, ; ; . 30 00 


Quarter page one year, . ; . 20 00 
Price, $3.00 in advance. Single insertion, 25 cents a line. 


NEW FPHRATUOURES 


In announcing the Tiikry- Seconp and Tarrry-Tuirp volumes of the Messenger, the 
publishers take pleagure in acknowledging the unabated confidene®of the public and 
the press in a magaZihe which, during so many yeurs, has obtained the favour of the 
Southern people. For more than a quarter of a century, the Messenger has been the 
éxponent of Southern opinion, the medium of Southen genius, the beld and outspoken 
advocate of Southern ingtitutions. Far from abandoning the position heretofore held in 
regard to the param question of Slavery, it is prepared to take still higher ground, 
Tt will maintain, n that Slavery is a social and political blessing, but that its er- 
tension ts a neress dition of its existence. “Essentially a Southern Magazine, the Mes- 
senger claiirs ghtto share the good or evil fortune of the Seuth, whether in the Union 
or owt of the Union. 

With re-pect to its literary merits, the Messenger must speak for’ itself. Its editorial 
columns have been illustrated by the genins of Edgar A. Poe and John -R. Thomp- 
son, and its pages have been adorned by many of the ablest essays, the profoundest 
criticisms, the most brilliant sketches, the best poetry, and the most popular novels of 
the age... In_verification of this statement, we need but to instance “ The Reveries of a 
Bachelor,’ *‘ The Flush Times of Alabama,” and “Vernon Grove;” ‘all of which ‘were 
given to the readers of the Messenger before they appeared in the form of books. No 
pains will be spared to secure literary materials quite as attractive as any that have ap- 
peared in the past. 

Among the New Features to be introduced, are Original)IHmstrations, Fashion Plates, 
Popular Scientific Articles, and a Series of Humorous Sketches and Poems of Southern 
Life. The admirable Lectures of -Professor Faraday will be continued. A sparkling 
Novelet, entitled *4 Slory of Champuigne” will appear. Also Translations of-the 
shorter and most brilliant stories of the Yobnger Dimas 4n@ othe celebrated French 
writers. 

Attention is directed to our Advertising Sheet, the advantages of which, owing to the 
extensive circulation of the Messenger. throughout the Southern States and the permanent 
nature of a magazine as compared with hewspa pers, need not be dilated3 upon. 





PLANTATION BOOK. ; 


Plantation and Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inventory and Account Book, far: te 
use of Managers of Estates and for the better ordering aid management of plan lation 
and farm business i in every ‘particular. “By a Southern Planter. “Order is Ganven’ 5 
first law.” New Edition, with additions, cap folio, half calf—~priee $1.50. Alsoa 
Jarger edition for the use of Cotton hae ace a Hk $2.00, ela sent by mail post 
“paid. 





» This book: is by. one; of the. best an: most systeniatic farmérs in Vireinia, and expe- 
“ yieBieed farmers have expressed the opinion that those wlio use it Will save bundreds of 
dollars. 

J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street, Richmond, will publish’ the above ‘valuabl 
work December 10th. Dec 60—tf 
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CONTENTS. 

. THE ALTERNATIVE: A SEPARATE NATIONALITY, OR THE AF- 
RICANIZATION OF THE SOUTH. By Wm. H. Hotcomse, M. D.,... 

. THE SINGER, 

3. A STORY OF CHAMPAIGNE, By F. R. &., .. 

- A BALLAD FOR THE YOUNG SOUTH. By Josrpn Brenay,. 

. A KIRGHIS ELOPEMENT, 

. THE SOUTHLAND FEARS NO FOEMAN. 

. DISFEDERATION OF THE STAIES, 

. SONNET, 

. REVIEW LITERATURE,....... 

. SONNET, 

. POPULAR LECTURES ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER. 
By M. Farapay, D.C. L., F.-R.S.,........... 

2. LE PETIT. From tue Frencn or Victor Hugo. By Tenewua, ......... 

. ANDREW JACKSON. By Rev. Wm. H. Fonerpen, M. D., 

» BBDITOR'S TARR cocci thc ecce ° : 

S. MOTICES OF BW . ramets oo oy neues ces ta nels weds 


LUTHER CLAPP, Esg., is our regularly authorized Travelling Agent for procuring 
new subscribers and collecting our bills in all the Southern States. 





Extract from a Certified Copy of the Report of the Committee of Judges on 


SEWING MACHINES, 
At the FAIR of the VIRGINIA MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 1860. 


“No.1. The WHEELER & WILSON Machine makes what is popularly called the 
lock stitch, and in view of the economy of thread required for said stitch, its elasticity, 
strength and beauty of appearance, the committee prefer it for the practical purposes of 
sewing.” 

‘“ We find in this Machine, simplicity—all parts being particularly adapted to each 
other, and to the office which they perform, resulting in a freedom from derangement and 
need for repairs, with an ease of adjustment not attained in the more complicated con- 
trivances. In our examination we find in WHEELER & WILSON’S Machines thuse 
advantages over all others. Ist. Its bearing surfaces and parts having a reciprocating 
motion, are very light, and the more rapid motions are rotary and continuous. thus econo- 
musing both time and power. 2nd. One tension which is arranged with peculiar simplicity 
and perfection, controls both threads. 3rd. The simple manner of controlling the loop of 
the needle thread, dispenses: with the use of “take ups,” so objectionable in other 
machines.” 

Signed, Wma. BraDLey, 
Avex. McCavs.anp, 
N. L. Bascocx. 


NOTE.—Mr. Braptry is Master Machinest and Superintendent of the Manchester 
Cotton and Woolen Company’s Factories. Mr. Bascock is a Master Machinest and 
Engineer, the inventor of a breach-loading rifle and pistol; also of improvements in 
Sewing Machines. Mr. McCavus.anp is a Master Machinist, well known in Richmond 
and Philadelphia, as a builder of Steam Fire Engines. 

This very abie report, on a subject in which the public is so much interested, will 
meet the hearty approval of those who are looking for reliable information. and the 
opinions of competent and disinterested judges. 


VIRGINIA AGENCIES. 


227 Main Street, Richmond. Wm. B. Richards, Jr., Alexandria. 

Johnson’s Hall, Norfolk. A. 8. Engledove, Lynchburg. 

494 Sycamore Street, Petersburg, V. Richards & Bro., Fredericksburg. 
Oct 60—al3t 
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WILLCOX &:_ GIBBS’ 


SHWIN @G MAGA LN ES. 
A VIRGINIA INVENTION. 


GIBBS’ 
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"SENINDVIN SNIAMSS 
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Invented by J. E, A. GIBBS, of Mill Point, Pocahontas Co., Va. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ Fills nearer than any other on exhibition, 
all the requirements of a perfect family machine.”— Franklin Institute. 
Pile omy & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Can make 4,000 stitches a minute.’— 

xpress. 3 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Has evident points of superiority over ail 
others.” — Philadelphia Evening Journal. 

WILLCOX & GipBs’ SKEWING MACHINE—* Has combined with ita own peculiar merit, 
all the really valuable improvements of the higher priced machines.”— Pennsy/vanian, 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING! MACHINE—“A mechanical wonder, a household neces- 
sity.’— Scientific American. 

WIILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ Is a public benefactor.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ We have one of these machines in use, and 
think more highlv of it than any of the number we have tried.’—Richmond Whig. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* We have given this machine a fair trial. 
It works admirably, and is very easily kept in order. JOHN W. FERGUSSON. 

This celebrated Sewing Machine is for sale at BELVIN’S SEWING MACHINE WARE- 
ROOMS. Entrance on 12th, front of Bank Street ; also, through Belvin & Atkinson’s Furniture 
Wareroom, on Governor Street. 


sa PRICH $35 TO $80. -wa 


Also, the PARKER SEWING MACHINE, new style; makes the dou! le lock stitch, together 
with a good assortment of Lock Stitch Sewing Machines, of the most approved kinds. 
Likewise, AIKENS’ FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE, a new and useful invention. 


August, 1860, 
J.B. KEININGHAM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Fichmond, Va. 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP: 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of [ron Combined. 


This well known Remedy has been used very extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


D P E P I AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Ys OR S A, Deterioration of the Blood, 


IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT And for the cure of tle following Diseases, 
DIGESTION, most of which originate in 
ae oe we SL A.: 

Liver Complaint, Chronfec Diarrhea, Nervous Debiiity, St. Vitus’s Dance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Affections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor, 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofuia, Carbuncies and Boils. Piles, 
Scurvy, Affectiins of the Skin, Consumptive tendenci-s, 
Bronchitis, Chioresis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and all Diseases peculiar to Females, and all 
Com erp by General 


ee a Tonic 
or Alterative Medicine. 


Norr.—The great value of TRON as a remedy for Dyserpsta, a bad state of the blood, 
and the numerous diseases €aused thereby, is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Its failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protoxide state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, IRON in the only form 
in which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For tiis reason the PER 
SYRUP often radically cunzs diseases in which other preparations of [RON and other 
medicinés have been found to be of no avail. 


Certificate of A. A, HAYES, M.D., of Boston. 


It is well known that the medical effects of Protoxide of Iron are lost by even a very 
brief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, withovt further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible. In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before unknown ; and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Scurvy, or 
scorbutic attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine-chest 
of every ship. A. A. HAYES, 4ssayer of the State of Massachusetts. 

16 Boyiston Street, Boston. 








~~. 





PAMPHLETS containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergymen, 
Physicians, and others, can be had on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 


Rev. John Pierpont. Rev. Abraham Jackson. Marcelino Aranda, M.D. 
“ Warren Burton. “ J. Pearson, Jr. Abraham Wendell, M.D. 
“ Arthur B. Fuller. “ A.R. R. Crawley. H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

“ Aug. R. Pope. “ Henry Upham. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
“ Gurdon Robins. « §. H. Riddel. Jose «’Espinar, M.D. 

* Sylvanus Cobb. “ P. C. Headley. Thomas A. Dexter, Esq. 

“ Thos. Whittemore. “ John W. Olmstead. Thomas C. Amory, “ 

* Osborn Myrick. Lewis Johnson, M.D. Peter Harvey, a 

“ Ephraim Nute, Jr. Roswell Kinny. M.D. James C. Dunn, «“ 

“ Thomas H. Pons. 8S. H. Kendall, M.D. Samuel May, “e 

“ Richard Metcalf. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Moses Grant, & 

“ M. P. Webster. Francis Dana, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb. 

“ Joseph H. Clinch. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


Store 39 Summer Street, (next door to New Post Office.) BOSTON. 
gaq@y~ The Medicine will still be manufactured by N. CLARKE & CO., but Exclusively 
for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Nov 60—ly 
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ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLY STORE. 


MR. A. LYBROCK, 


(LATE OF THE FIRM OF WM. SATTLER & CO.,) 
Desires to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has opened the new store, 


No. 233 Main Street, under the Spotswood Hotel, 


For the supply of all articles in use among Painters, Artists, Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen generally. 


THE ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


May at all times be relied upon, as no pains will be spared always to secure the most 
choice and approved manufacture, 
Teachers and Schools, especially, will find an Extensive Assortment of 


PRINTS FOR DRAWING MODELS AND GRECIAN PAINTING, 


And all the materials used in those arts, which will be supplied at as low rates 
as in any Northern market. 


PICTURE FRAMES AND GILT MOULDINGS 


Of all styles, constantly on hand and_made to oriler. 


LOOKINGGLASS FRAMES 


Made to oriler, in the bes* manner, and of the latest styles. 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF ENGRAVINGS, &C., 


Suitable for Parlors and Drawing-Rooms, which will be cheerfully shown, 
and which the public are invited to inspect. 
The favor of your commands is respectfully solicited by your most obedient, 


ALBERT LYBROCE, 
No. 233 Main Street. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the publie 
confidence; has paid its patrons lésses to the extent of @ million and a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially. its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the “ Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John 8. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastie; Sam’l K. Sterling. Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton ; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 


Winchester. 
W. L. COWARDIN, President. 
“Wiutiam Witt, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. ’60.—1ly] 


Ricumonp, Oct. 1, 1860. [Dec. ’60.—1y] 
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THE WHEKLY DAY-BOOK, 


FOR 1861. 
The Cheapest and Best New York Family Newspaper Published. 


THE DAY-BOOE holds that this is a government of white men, created by white 
men for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental 
doctrine, that inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and superiority for 
the white race, is the natural order of American society. Considering the maintenance of 
this principle essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will 
continue to labour for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. This is its 
appropriate field of discussion, and it purposes, in the future, to devote itself more ex- 
clusively to the non-partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere 
questions of policy mainly to the party journals. In the future, as in the past, it will 
be independent of all party control, and responsible only to the people. It will devote 
much more space than usual to general and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the Wrexiy Day-Boox in every respect the best 
family paper in the country. As the coming year will doubtless be one of the most 
exciting character in public affairs, all persons will need a newspaper. For 1861, the 
following improvements are offered : 

ONE-THIRD MORE READING MATTER.-—Tue Day-Boor, for 1861, will be 
printed upon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, 
in size, but really so much smaller as to admit of One-Tuirp More Reaping Marrter in 
the same space. .- 

LITERATURE.—We shall commence with the first issue. in January, a new original 
story, written expressly for the Weexty Day-Boox, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W. H. Peck, author of “ Brother’s Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Viem1a GLencaire, A TALE 
or THE Earty SerrLeMent or AnaBaMA. "This is a thrilling and intensely interesting story 
of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jackson’s campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 

EDUCATION.—We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topics, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, 
&c., with a particular inquiry into the eharacters of school books as they affect the spread 
of anti-slavery opinions. We hope, in this way, to make the Day-Boox efficient during 
1861, in stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the 
assistance of all teachers to aid us in this important work. Voluntary communications 
on this subject are respectfully solicited. 

AGRICULTURE.--We have engaged an experienced man, formérly editor of a 
popular agricultural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we 
shall devote a liberal portion of each week’s issue to this important subject. 

MARKETS.---To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful 
and complete reports of cotton, grain and provision markets, together with special reports 
of the produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care 
by a special reporter, expressly for our columns. They are, of themselves, worth more 
to the planter and farmer than the subscription price of the paper. In every respect it 
is determined to make the Werxty Day-Boox second to no journal of its class. Its foreign 
and domestic news, correspondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are not surpassed by 
any, while in every respect we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper 
afforded by any one, and as an appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a 
better and better paper. To this end we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-opera- 
tion of new ones. 


TERMS: 
THE DAILY EVENING DAY-BOOEK is $6 00 per annum. It is published at 


24 o'clock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial 
news, the Stock Board, Ship news, &c., &c. 

THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOEK is $2 00 per annum. It is a quarto sheet, issued 
every Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspaper by any of its class. It con- 
tains all the editorials, and nearly all the reading matter which first appears in the 
Daily, except New York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town 
readers. 

CLUB RATES.—Two copies of the Wrerxty Day-Boox will be forwarded to one 
Post-Office for $3; Five copies to one Post-Office for $5; Twenty-one copies to one Post- 
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Office for $20. For a Club of fifty at one Office, we will send the Dairy Eveyine Day 
Book one year. For a Club of one hundred at one Office, we will give to the getter-up a 
copy of Randall’s Life of Jefferson in 3 vols, 8vo.; or Webster's Illustrated Quarto 
Dictionary. 

Clergymen and Teachers will hereafter be furnished the Werxty Day-Boox for one 
dollar per year, the lowest Club rate. 

Payment is required invaribly In ADVANCE, and the paper is always discontinued at the 
expiration of the time of advance payment. Specimen copies sent FREE. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

When drafts can be obtained they are safer than to send bills. But when money is 
remitted by Postmasters, or Postmasters are made acquainted with the contents of letters 
sent, so they can certify, in case they are lost, that the money was sent, it is at our risk. 

All ordering papers should be careful to write the Post-Office, County and State in full. 

Address 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers of Day Book, 
No. 162, Nassau Street, New York. 


Merchants’ MInanrance Company 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICE No. 153 MAIN STREET. 


November, 1860. 








CASH CAPITAL, ull PAID UPR) - - - - = $200,000 
SURPLUS BARNINGS, - - + - += +  '%8,000 





DIRECTORS: 


Jos. R. Anderson, 
Jas. L. Apperson, 
Wm. Breeden, 
David J. Burr, 
Wm. H. Christian, 


L. W. Glazebrook, 
Lewis Ginter, 
Sam’! J. Harrison, 
Roscoe B. Heath, 
Ed. McCarthy, 


Wm. G. Paine, 
Sam’! Putney, 
Jno. Purcell, 

Jno. D. Quarles, 
David J. Saunders, 


Franklin Stearns, 
John C. Sinton, 
Ed. H. Skinker, 
Geo. J, Sumner, 
Thos. Taylor, Jr. 








Jno. Dooley, | E. Miller, Geo. D. Shell, 


Garrett F. Watson. 


JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. A. PLEASANTS, President. 


B@= Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 
Bes Applications received at the office, or through any Director. 
Jan 60—ly 


Wm. O. Taylor, 





Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 

Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 

Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 

Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 

To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 

It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 

| To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 

Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 

Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 

Sept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va. 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
145 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 


Have Recentiy PuswisHep, 
I 


ROBINSON'S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosingon, Esq.,4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $6. 

Contents of VoLvmeE ist. 


As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 


Contents oF VOLUME 2ND. 
Treating of the subject matter of-Personal Actions; in other words, of the right of 


Action. 
Contents or VoLuME 3rp. 


Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sue and be sued, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 


Contents or VotumE 4rTx. 

As to pleadings in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia : 

State Court Hovss, Ricnmonp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentiemen—The volumes of Mr. Couway Robinson’s new 
work on-Practice have come to our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we bave from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope ; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in. the state and elsewhere. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Les, 
R. C. L. Moncurg, 
Ww. J. Ropertson, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wm. Danni, Jr. 


II. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent char- 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefixed 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights and 
Constitution of Virginia. By James M. Marruews, Esq., Attorney at Law ; 2 vols. $12, 

Il. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 

VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Joun M. Parton and Roscor B. Hearn, Esqs., of 


the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. $7. 
IV. 
A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Joun M. Parron and Roscor 


B. Hearn, Esqs. $3 50. 
V. 

ADDRESSES OF THE Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEFS, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1860. 25 cts. 


Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers, 


Jan 60—tf 145 Mar Srreet, Ricnmonp, Va. 
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IMPORTANT AND TIMELY WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A GLANCE AT STATE RIGHTS; their misconstructions, their wrongs, and their 
rightful protections against-the “ Irrepressible Conflict.” By a State Rights Republican. 
One volume, 8vo., $1 25. 


ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED, 


THE LOST PRINCIPLE;; or the Sectional Equilibrium. How it was created—How 
destroyed—How it may be restored. By Barsarvussa. One volume, 8vo., $2. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT BY THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 
From the Conservatist, Newbury, 8. C. 


“Those who would fully understand the slavery agitation, its causes and remedies, 
would do well to obtain a copy of this work. They will find the subject treated, not 
from the stand point of any political party, but from that which a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Constitution from its birth, united with candor and freedom from party spirit, 
can alone furnish.” 


From the Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta, Ga. 
“ An exceedingly tasteful volume typographically, and discussing with decided ability 
a vital quésticn, upon the proper settlement of which the perpetuity of our Federal com- 
pact depends. It: 2arance at this time is opportune.” 
a: rom the Republican, St. Louis, Mo. 
* The book is writtc ugvith much care, and betrays deep thought and extensive research.” 
From the Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 


“This is a valuable treatise upon the theory of an Equilibrium in the Federal Consti- 
tution, and should be diligently studied by the searclier after truth.” 


Copies mailed to any address oh receipt of the advertised price. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & CO., Booksellers, Richmond, Va. 





Jan 60—ly 












RICHMOND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF TYPE 


On Southern Soil 


SOUTH OF BALTIMORE. 








The Proprietors of the above establishment have also united with their Foundry a 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on hand or fornishing to order every 
article réquisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when required. We can and will 
manufacture in Richmond, as good an article, and at the saimeé specimen prices as any 
Northern Foundry. We respectfully solicit the patronage of the South. e 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 


We refer you to every Printer in this city. We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this Advertisement for one month, sending us one copy of their paper, and 
receive their pay for such advertisement upon purchasing five times the amount of their 
bill from us. W., P. & CO. 
Jan 60—ly 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


NOISELESS 


SEWING MACHINE, 


FOR PLANTERS’ USE. 





The very great success of the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine throughout the Southern States has been peculiarly 
gratifying to the manufacturers. who are le! to beheve that their endeavcurs to make a RELIABLE 
Machine have been appreciated The policy of the Company will be unchanged, and, as hereto- 
fore, each Machine will be warranted in every respect to be as represented. That we mannfacture 
and seli the Machine best-adapted to all the wants of the people of the South, can be attested by 
thousands of Families and Planters who have them in daily use; and feeling the importance of 


meeting every want of the Southern people, we have just introduced 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MACHINE, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR PLANTERS’ USE; 


A Machine that will sew the finest fabries for the inmates of the huaselold, and th coarsest goods 
for the negroes of the field. It is so simple in construction, that a servant of ordinary capacity 
can readily learn to work it, and keep it in order. in ordinary wear, the machine cannot get out 
of repair, and should last many years---being constructed with especial care as to duratiilitve We 
feel every confidence of it giving the most complete satisfaction. ‘Vhat our Machines will do bet- 
ter sewing thun can be done by hand, is evidenced by nuwerous testimonials, and from many we 
select and invite atient.on to a few, as showing 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE SAY: 


“Mrs. JEFFERSON Davis, présents ber compliments, to Grover & Baker, and takes plensure in 
sayi g that she has used one of their Machines for two years, and finds it still in good order, makes 
a beuutiful stitch, und does easily work of any kind.” -- Washington, D. C. 

“| have used one of Grover & Buker’s Fumily Sewing Mavbines for more than three years, and 
do not hesitate to say that it has given entire satisfaction. [I cheerfully recommend them to all who 
wish to have their sewing well and quickly done.”---Mrs, Robt. Widdicombe, Washington, D. C. 

‘*L take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sus- 
tained my expectation. Alter trying and returning others, | have three of them in operation in my 
different places, and, after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”-- J. 2. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

* My wife has had oné of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time. and Tam 
satisfied it is one of the best lahour-saving machines that has been invented. L take mach pleas- 
ure in recommending it to the public.’’---1. G Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“[ take pleasure in saying that the Grover & Baker's Sewing Michine has fully sustained my 
expectations, and, after a trial of more than a year Lam xo well pleased with it that | take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to my friends.”’-- Mrs W. H. Rittenhouse, Georgetoiwn, D.C. 

“fam very macli pleased with mt Sewing Machine; i 1 coutd not get wnother, 1 would not 
take ten tsmes What it cost me. Lt more than realizes my most sangui.e expectations.”---C, R; 


Nash, Cumden C. H., N. C. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


495 Broadway. New York; 181 Baltimore Street; Baltimore; Mechanic's Institute, Richmond; 
249 King St, Charleston; 41 St. Francis St. Mobite; tl Camp St., New Ofleans: 94 Fourth St, 
Louisville; 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexington; 124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis; Thos. P. Stoveall, 
Augusta, Agent tor Georgian; Mrs. C. Branard, Galveston, Agent for ‘Texus. Agencies will be 
found in most of the cities aud towns of the South. Janu, 60---Py 





PLANTATION BOOK. 


Plantation and Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inventory and Account Book, for the 
use of Managers of Estates and for the better ordering and management of plantation 
and farm business in every particular. By a Southern Planter. ‘“ Order is Heaven's 
first law.” New Edition, with additions, cap folio, half caif—price $1.59. Alsoa 
larger edition for the use of Cotton Plantations—price, $2.00, either sent by mail post 
paid. 





This book is by one of the best and most systematic farmers in Virginia, and expe- 
rienced farmers have expressed the opinion that those who use it will save liundreds of 
dollars. ; 

J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Sireet, Richmond, will publish the above valuable 
work December 10th. Dec 60—tf 
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CONTENTS. 


. THE GREAT ISSUE: OUR RELATIONS TO IT. 
. THE SOUTHERN CROSS. By Sr. George Tucker, 
3. THE MOTHER OF ELEVEN CHILDREN, ...... ...........-8- 
. MY FATHERLAND. Transtatep From THe GERMAN or Korner, By IIs, 
. SONNET, 
. THE OLD IRON KEY. By Kuvrz, 
7. THE BAT TEE Bee lA, . oo. wv cncpes tise 
. A SLIGHT MISTAKE. A Sxercn in Five Tasieavx, ... 
9; NAPOLEON. (From the French of Auguste Barbier.) By TENELLA,.. 
. DUELLING 
- BDITORS TABLE, .< 6c cccisee atigdes re 
. NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 
3. FASHION PLATE—THE SUNNY-SIDE, 


LUTHER CLAPP, Esgq., is out regularly authorized Travelling Agent for procuring 
new subscribers and collecting our bills in all the Southern States. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES. 


VIRGINIA AGENCIES. 


227 Main Street, Richmond. | Wm. B. Richards, Jr., Alexandria. 


494 Sycamore Street, Petersburg. A. 8. Engledove, Lynchburg. 
Johnson’s Hall, Norfolk. V. Richards & Bro., Fredericksburg. 
A. H. Cleveland, Charlottesville. W. G. Wright, Lexington. 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE SAY OF IT. 
From Mrs. M. J. Hightower, Richmond, Va. 


I have had one of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines in constant use for the last 
five years, and I like it better now, if possible, than at first. It is one of the smallest 
size, yet I can do all kinds of work on it, even the very heavy negro clothing. It is 
easily arranged for the different kinds of work, and does it much neater than could be 
done by hand. I have thoroughly tested the stitch on all the work of a family, and find 
it as strong and substantial as could be desired. Since I purchased my Sewing Machine 
I have seen many different kinds, but still greatly prefer the Wheeler & Wilson. 


Mrs. Dr. Selden, of Norfolk, says: 


“Having used one of Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines for nearly four years, I 
find it an invaluable convenience, simple in its management, and a great help in my 
family. I willingly add my recommendation to the many given in its favor.” 


Mr. A. B. Stuart, of Lexington, writes: 


“T have been using one of Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines for eighteen months, 
and take pleasure in saying that it gives entire satisfaction on all kinds of work, from 
the coarsest to the finest fabric used in my family.” 


From Jos. A. Bilisoly, Portsmouth, Va. 


I take pleasure in saying that the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, which I pur- 
chased more than two years since, has done wonders in my family. I find it invaluable. 
It works with the rapidity of a dozen hands, and the great trouble is, in these hard times, 
to keep it in sewing material. 

Oct 60—ch4t 
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Advertising Sheet. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 


sas PRICE $35 TO $80. <u 





THE NEWSPAPER OF THE SOUTH. 
THE CHARLESTON MERCURY 


Gives the latest and most reliable political, commercial and general news from all parts 
of the world. Its special correspondents furnish by Mail and Telegraph, full and early 
accounts of everything of interest that transpires in the great cities of Europe and 
America. 





THE NEWS OF THE SOUTH RECEIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


Politically, the Mercury represents the States Rights Resistance element, and advo- 
cates the union of the Southern States in maintaining their rights and establishing their 
security. 


Daily Mercury, 1 year in advance, .........--+ceceeecceee , $10.00 
Tri-Weekly, .. 


No paper sent unless the cash accompanies the order. 


R. B. RHETT, Jr., Charleston, S. C. 


J. RB. KEININGHAM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Richmond, Va. 


March 61—tf 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP: \ 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of lron Combined. | 


This well known Remedy has been used very extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


D y S P E P S I A + AND THE CONSEQUENT 


Deterioration of the Blood, 
IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT And for the cure of the following Diseases, 
DIGESTION, most of which originate in 
od fo ee a ee oe 


Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitus’s DWance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Afiections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor, 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Carbuncles and Boils. Piles, 
Scurvy, Affecticns of the Skin, Consumptive tendenci-:s, 
Bronchitis, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and ali Diseases peculiar to Females, and all 
Complaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and requiring a Tonic 

or Alterative cine. 

Notr.—The great value of IRON as a remedy for Dyspepsia, a bad state of the blood, 
and the numerous diseases caused thereby, is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Its failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protoride state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, LRON in the only form 
in which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically curs diseases in which other preparations of IRON and other 
medicines have been found to be of no avail. 


Certificate of A. A. HAYES, M.D., of Boston. 


It is well known that the medical effects of Protoxide of Iron are lost by even a very 
brief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible, In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before unknown ; and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Seurvy, or 
scorbutic attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine-chest 
of every ship. A. A. HAYES, Assayer of the State of Massachusetts. 

16 BoyistTon Street, Boston. 











PAMPHLETS containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergymen, 
Physicians, and others, can be had on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 


Rev. John Pierpont. Rev. Abraham Jackson. Marcelino Aranda, M.D. 
“ Warren Burton. “ J. Pearson, Jr. Abraham Wendell, M.D. 
* Arthur B. Fuller. “ A. R. R. Crawley. H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

“ Aug. R. Pope. “ Henry Upham. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
“ Gurdon Robins. “ §. H. Riddel. Jose d’Espinar, M.D. 

* Sylvanus Cobb. « P. C. Headley. Thomas A. Dexter, Esq. 

“ Thos. Whittemore. « John W. Olmstead. Thomas C. Amory, “ 

* Osborn Myrick. Lewis Johnson, M.D. Peter Harvey, 4: 

“« Ephraim Nute, Jr. Roswell Kinny, M.D. James C. Dunn, ¥ 

* Thomas H. Pons. S. H. Kendall, M.D. Samuel. May, " 

* Richard Metcalf. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Moses Grant, 6 

« M. P. Webster. Francis Dana, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb. 

“ Joseph H. Clinch. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


Store 39 Summer Street, (next door to New Post Office,) BOSTON. 
gas~ The Medicine will still be manufactured by N: CLARKE & CO., but Exclusively 
for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Nov 60—ly 
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ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLY STORE. 


‘ MR. &. LYBROCK, 


(LATE OF THE FIRM OF WM. SATTLER & CO.,) 
Desires to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has opened the new store, 


No. 233 Main Street, under the Spotswood Hotel, 


For the supply of all articles in use among Painters, Artists, Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen generally. 


THE ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


May at all times be relied upon, as no pains will be spared always to secure the most 
choice and approved manufacture. 
Teachers and Schools, especially, will find an Extensive Assortment of 


PRINTS FOR DRAWING MODELS AND GRECIAN PAINTING, 


And all the materials used in those arts, which will be supplied at as low rates 
as in any Northern market. 


PIGTURE FRAMES AND GILT MOULDINGS 


Of all styles, constantly on hand and made to order. 


LOOKING-GLASS FRAMES 


Made to order, in the best manner, and of the latest styles. 
A CHOICE ASSORIMENT OF ENGRAVINGS, &C., 


Suitable for Parlors and Drawing-Rooms, which will be cheerfully shown, 
and which the public are invited to inspect. 
The favor of your commands is respectfully solicited by your most obedient, 


ALBERT LYBROCE, 
Ricumonp, Oct. 1, 1860. [Dec. °60.—1y] No. 233 Main Street. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, ;during the whole period of its existence, the public 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million and a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the “ Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John S. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Chariottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle; Sam’! K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton ; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg; James Shipley, 


Winchester. 
W. L. COWARDIN, President. 
Wuuiam Wiis, JR., Secretary. [Dec. '60.—ly] 
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THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOK, \ 


HOR 1861. 
The Cheapest and Best New York Family Newspaper Published. 


THE DAY-BOOEK holds that this is a government of white men, created by white 
men for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental 
doctrine, that inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and superiority for 
the white race, is the natural order of American society, Considering the maintenance of 
this principle essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will 
continue to labour for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. This is its 
appropriate field of discussion, and it purposes, in the future, to devote itself more ex- 
clusively to the non-partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere 
questions of policy mainly to the party journals. In the future, as in the past, it will 
be independent of all party control, and responsible only to the people. It will devote 
much more space than usual to general and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the Weexty Day-Boox in every rgspect the best 
family paper in the country. As the coming year will doubtless be Zz of the most 
exciting character in public. affairs, all persons will need a newspaper. For 1861, the 
following improvements are offered : 

ONE-THIRD MORE READING MATTER.—Tue Day-Boox, for 1861, will be 
printed upon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, 
in size, but really so much smaller as to admit of One-Tuirp More Reapine Marrer in 
the same space. 

LITERATURE.—We shall commence with the first isswe, in January, a new original 
story, written expressly for the Weexiy Day-Boox, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W. H. Peck, author of “ Brother’s Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Vireginta GLENCAIRE, A TALE 
or THE Earty SertLeMeNT oF ALABAMA. "This is a thrilling and intensely interesting story 
of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jackson’s campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 

EDUCATION.—We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topics, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, 
&c., with a particular inquiry into the characters of school books as they affect the spread 
of anti-slavery opinions. We hope, in this way, to make the Day-Boox eflicient during 
1861, in stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the 
assistance of all teachers to aid us in this important work. Voluntary communications 
on this subject are respectfully solicited. 

AGRICULTURE.—We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a 
popular agricultural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we 
shall devote a liberal portion of each week’s issue to this important subject. 

MARKETS.---To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful 
and complete reports of cotton, grain and provision markets, together with special reports 
of the produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care 
by a special reporter, expressly for our columns. They are, of themselves, worth more 
to the planter and farmer than the subscription price of the paper. In every respect it 
is determined to make the Weexty Day-Book second to no journal of its class. Its foreign 
and.domestic news, correspondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are not surpassed by 
any, while in every respect we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper 
afforded by any one, and as an appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a 
better and better paper. To this end we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-opera- 
tion of new ones. 


TERMS: 


THE DAILY EVENING DAY-BOOE is $6 00 per annum. It is published at 
24 o’clock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial 
news, the Stock Board, Ship news, &c., &c. 

THE WEEELY DAY-BOOK is $2 00 per annum. It is a quarto sheet, issued 
every Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspaper by any of its class. It con- 
tains all the editorials, and nearly all the reading matter which first appears in the 
Daily, except New York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town 
readers. 

‘CLUB RATES.—Two copies of the Werxty Day-Boox will be forwarded to one 
Post-Office for $3; Five copies to one Post-Office for $5; Twenty-one copies to one Post- 


\ 
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Office for $20. Fora Club of fifty at one Office, we will send the Damy Evenine Day 
Rox one year. For a Club of one hundred at one Office, we will give to the getter-up a 
vyeupy of Randall’s Life of Jefferson in 3 vols. 8vo.; or Webster’s Illustrated Quarto 
“ Dictionary. 

| Clergymen and Teachers will hereafter be furnished the Wrsexty Day-Boox for one 
dollar per year, ..e lowest Club rate. . 

Payment is required invaribly In ADVANCE, and the paper is always discontinued at the 
expiration of the time of advance payment. Specimen copies sent FREE. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

When drafts can be obtained they are safer than to send bills. But when money is 
remitted by Postmasters, or Postmasters are made acquainted with the contents of letters 
sent, so they can certify, in case they are lost, that the money was sent, it is at our risk. 

All ordering papers should be careful to write the Post-Office, County and State in full. 

Address ’ 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers of Day Boox, 
No. 162, Nassau Street, New York. 


Merchants Insurance Company 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICE No. 1583 MAIN STREET. 


November, 1860. 








CASH CAPITAL, (AIL PAID UP) - - - = = $200,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - - - -'- - 75,000 





DIRECTORS: 
Jos. R. Anderson, L. W. Glazebrook, | Wm. G. Paine, Franklin Stearns, 
Jas. L. Apperson, Lewis Ginter, Sam’) Putney, John C, Sinton, 
Wm. Breeden, Sam’! J. Harrison, Jno. Purcell, Ed. H. Skinker, 
David J. Burr, Roscoe B. Heath, Jno. D. Quarles, Geo. J. Sumner, 


Wm. H. Christian, Ed. McCarthy, 


David J. Saunders, | Thos. Taylor, Jr. 
Jno. Dooley, E. Miller, 


Geo. D. Shell, Wm. O. Taylor, 
Garrett F. Watson. 


JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. A. PLEASANTS, President. 


pas Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 
Ra Applications received at the office, or through any Director. 
Jan 61—ly 














Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 
, To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 

It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 

Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 


Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS: 
145 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 


Have Recentiy Pusuisnen, 
I. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosinson, Esq., 4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $6. 

Conrents or VoivmeE Isr. 


As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations.. 


CoxTEeNTs oF VOLUME 2ND. 


Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in other words, of the right of 


Action. 
Contents oF Votume 3rp. 


Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sue and be sued, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 


Contents or VoLumE 47H. 

As to giéadings 3 in Personal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia : 

State Courr Hovsr, Ricnmonn, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentiemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued successively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the svbjects to 
which it relates; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his Jabors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we recommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Ler, 
R. C. L. Moncure, 
Wa. J. Ropertson, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wa. Daniez, Jr. 
II. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent char- 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are pretixed 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights and 
Constitution of Virginia. By James M. Marrnews, Esq., Attorney at Law; 2 vols. $12. 


ALL. 
REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 


VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Joun M. Parton and Roscor B. Hearn, Esqs., of 


the Richmond Bar; 2 yols. $7. 
IV. 
A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Joux M. Parron and Roscor 
B. Heats, Esqs. $3 50. 
if 
ADDRESSES OF THE Hox. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argunient delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Marder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1869, 25 ets. 


Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers, 


Jan 61—tf 145 Main Srreet, Ricumomp, Va. 
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IMPORTANT AND TIMELY WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A GLANCE AT STATE RIGHTS; their misconstructions, their wrongs, and their 
rightful protections against the “ Irrepressible Conflict.” By a State Rights Republican. 
One volume, 8vo., $1 25. 


ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED, 


THE LOST PRINCIPLE; or the Sectional Equilibrium. How it was created—How 
destroyed—How it may be restored. By Barsarvssa. One volume, 8vo., $2. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT BY THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 
From the Conservatist, Newbury, 8. C. 


“ Those who would fully understand the slavery agitation, its causes and remedies, 
would do well to obtain a copy of this work. They will find the subject treated, not 
from the stand point of any political party, but from that which a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Constitution from its birth, united with candor and freedom from party spirit, 
can alone furnish,” 


From the Chronicle and Stntinel, Augiista, Gd. 
“An exceedingly tasteful volume typographically, and discussing with decided ability 
a vital question, upon the proper settlement of which the perpetuity of our Federal com- 
pact depends. Its appearanée at this time is opportune.” 
From thé Republican, St. Louis, Mo. 
“ The book is written with much care; and betrays deep thought and extensive research.” 
From the Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 


“This is a valuable treatise upon the theory of an Equilibrinm in the Federal Consti- 
tution, and should be diligently studied by the searcher after truth.” 


Copies mailed to any address on receipt of the advertised price. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & CO., Booksellers, Richmond, Va. 
Jan 61—ly 





RICHMOND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF TYPE 


On Southern Soil 


SOUTH OF BALTIMORE. 


The Proprietors of the above establishment have also united with their Foundry a 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on band or furnishing to order every 
article requisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when fequiréd. We can and will 
manufacture in Richmond, as good an article, and at the samé specimen prices as any 
Northern Foundry. We respectfully solicit the patronage of the South. 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 


We refer you to every Printer in this city. We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this advertisement for one month, sending us one copy of their paper, and 
receive their pay for such advertisement upon purchasing five times the amount of their 
bill from us. W., P. & CO. 

Jan 61—ly 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


NOISELESS 


SEWING MACHINE, 


FOR PLANTERS’ USE. 


The very great success of the Grover & Baker Sewing 

Machine throughout thie Southern States has been peculiarly 

gratifying to the manufacturers, who are le? to believe that théir endeavcurs to make a RELIABLE 

Machine have been appreciated. The policy of the Company will be unchanged, and, as hereto- 

fore, each Machine will be warranted in every respect to be as represented. ‘That we manufacture 

and sell the Machine best adapted to all the wants of the people of the South, can be attested by 

thousands of Families and Planters who have them in daily use; and feelivg the importance of 
meeting every want of the Southern people, we have just introduced 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MACHINE, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR PLANTERS’ USE; 


A Machine that will sew the finest fabrics for the inmates of the household, and ths coarsest goods 
for the negroes of the field. It is so simple in construction, that a servant of ordinary capacity 
can readily learn to work it, and keep it in order. In ordinary wear, the machine cannot. get out 
of repair, and should last many years---being constructed with especial care as to durability. We 
feel every confidence of it giving the most coinplete satisfaction. ‘That our Machines will do bet- 
ter sewing than can be done by band, is evidenced by muwerous testimonials, and from many we 
select and invite attention to a few, as showing 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE SAY: 


“Mrs. JEFFERSON Davis, presents her compliments to Grover & Baker, and takes pleasure in 
sayig that she has used one of their Machines for two years, and finds i: sull in good order, makes 
a beautitul suitch, and does easily work of wny kind.’--- Washington, D.-C. 

“| have used one of Grover & Baker's Family Sewing Machines for more than three years, and 
do not hesitate to say that it has given entire satisfaction. [ cheerfully recomend them to all who 
wisly to-have their sewing well and quickly done.”---Mrs. Robt. Widdicombe, Washington, D. C. 

‘*T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sus- 
tnined my expectation. After trying and returning otliers, I have three of them in operation in my 
different-places, and, after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”’-- J. A, Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

“ My wife has had oné of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time, and T am 
satisfied it is one of the best labour-saving machines that hus been irivented. I take much pleas- 
ure in recommending it to the public.”’---2. G@ Harris, Governor of Ténnessee. 

“I take pleasure in saying that the Grover & Baker's Sewing Machive- has filly sustained my 
"expectations, and, after a trial of more than a year, | am so well pleased with it thut 1 take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to my friends.’*---4rs. W. H. Rittenhouse, Georgetown, D. C. 

“{ am very much pleased with my Sewing Machine; it [ could not get another, I would not 
take ten times What it cost me. It more than realizes my most sangui.e expectations.”---C. R, 
Nask, Cumden C. H., N. @. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


495 Broadway, New York; 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; Mechanic's Institote, Richmond ; 
£49 King St, Ciiarleston; 41 St. Francis St., Mobile; 11 Camp St., New Orleans +94 Fourth St., 
Louisville; 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexington; 124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis; ‘Thos. P. Stoveull, 
Augusta, Agent tor Georgia; Mrs, C. Branard, Galyestou, Agent for Texas. Agencies will be 
found in most of the citiés and towns of the South. Jun. 60---Ly 


PLANTATION BOOK. 


Plantation .and. Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inventory and Account Book, for the 
use of Managers of Estates and for the better ordering and management of plantation 
and farm business in every particular. By a Southern Planter. ‘“ Order is Heaven’s 
first law.” New Edition, with additions, cap folio, half calf—price $1.50. Alsoa 
larger edition co: the use of Cotton Plantations—price, $2.00, either sent,by mail post 
paid. 

This book is by one of the best and most systematic farmers in Virginia, and expe- 
rienced farmers have expressed the opinion that those who use it will save hundreds of 
dollars. 

J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street, Richmond, will publish the above valuable 
work December 10th. Dec 60—tf 
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CONTENTS 


. A REMINISCENCE OF THE TIME OF NULLIFICATION............ 
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+’. POPULAR LECTURES ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTE R. 
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. THE BLIND BOY’S SONG. By Fanny Fietpine......... . 

. A STORY OF CHAMPAIGNE. By F.R. 8S. (Conrinvnp.). 

. STAR OF THE SOUTH 

. WILLIAM THE SILENT, AND THE DUTCH REP UBLIC. 

. A DYING WISH. By Tenetua. . 

. AFRAID: A TALE................ 

2. WHERE IS THE MINSTREL’S FATHERLAND?. 

. HINTS ON. SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION. By tHe AvurHor or “ 

Diamonps.” 

. NEW ORLEANS—THE ATHENS OF THE SOU TH.. 
15. SONNET, 
16. A GLANCE AT THE EAST. By E.C.M..... 
17. EDITOR'S TABLE,............. pa Saale 
18. NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 
19. FASHION PLATE—THE SPANISH ROYAL MANTILLA.............. 329 


LUTHER CLAPP, are is our + vegidany euiheriaied Travelling PRE for procuring 
new subscribers and collecting our bills in all the Southe rn States. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES. 


VIRGINIA AGENCIES. 


227 Main Street, Richmond. Wm. B. Richards, Jr., Alexandria. 
494 Sycamore Street, Petersburg. | A. S. Engledove, Lynchburg. 
Johnson’s Hall, Norfolk. V. Richards & Bro., Fredericksburg. 
A. H. Cleveland, Charlottesville. | W. G. Wright, Lexington. 








Sewing Machines Awarded by the American Institute, N. Y. 


The Machines are arranged according to the stitch made, and the purpose to which the 
machine is to be applied, in four classes, lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th; a classification indica- 
ting the general order of merit and importance : 

Cxass 187, includes the Shuttle or Lock Stitch Machines for family use, and for manu- 
facturers in the same range or purpose and material. The Committeé*has assigned this 
class the highest rank, or account of the “elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general 
desirableness of the stitching when done,” and the wide range of its application [At 
the head of this class they place the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, and award it the high- 
est premium. This has been the uniform award for the Machine throughout the Country 
for several years, and we think no disinterested person will dispute its justiee and pro- 
priety. 

Cass 2p, includes the Shuttle or Lock Stitch Machines for heavy manufacturing pur- 
poses. At the head of this class the Committee places First & Frost’s Machines. 

Cass 3rD, includes the Double Chain Stitch Machines. The Grover & Baker Machine 
is placed at the head of this class. The Committee objects to the stitch made by this 
Machine, inasmuch as it consumes more thread than any other stitch, and leaves a ridge 
projecting from one side of the seam. This, in the Committee’s opinion, inust usually 
impair the durability of the seam, and often the beauty of the garments or other articles 
so stitched, though some of the Machines making this stitch can be used very success- 
fully for embroidering purposes. 

Ciass 4TH, includes the single Thread Tambour or Chain Stitch Machines. The ten- 
dency of this stitch to ravel, the Committee considers an objection so serious that they 
refuse to recommend the Machines making it for any premium. 

The public 1s much indebted to this Committee for the able discharge of their duty, in 
rendering clear a subject that interest has so much darkened. 
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UY of 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF - 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under thé personal supervision and direction of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
Chemist, of this City. 


THIS FERTILIZER we confidently recommend, as the most permanent 
and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRANT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 
THE SOMBRERO GUANO 


Before being mixed, is rendered immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphuric Acid. 
This treatment is universally recommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simultaneous, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 

This is the ONLY mixture of the Ammoniated and Phosphatic GUANOS we know of, 
yet offered to the Agricultural community, in a REALLY SOLUBLE form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, 
are highly satisfactory—so much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ere long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, without the addition of Phosphates, tends rather to.exhaust than 
permanently improve the soil. 


FOW LE & CO., 


° ADLBEXANDRIA, VA. 
Nov 60—tf 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 


SW LING BAACHIN HS. 
A VIRGINIA INVENTION. 


BBS’ 


Ge 





WILLGOX 





“SAINIROVIN QNIALSS 


Invented by J. E. A. GIBBS, of Mill Point, Pocahontas Co., Va. 
" §@° PRICE $35 TO $80. -wa 


THE NEWSPAPER OF THE SOUTH. 
THE CHARLESTON MERCURY 


Gives the latest and most reliable political, commervial and general news from all parts 
of the world. Its special correspondents furnish by Mail and Telegraph, full and early 
accounts of everything of interest that transpires in the great cities of Europe and 
America. 


THE NEWS OF THE SOUTH RECEIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION, 


Politically, the Mercury represents the States Rights Resistance element, and advo- 
cates the union of the Southern States in maintaining their rights and establishing their 








security. 
Daily Mercury, 1 year in advance, .........-.eseecseccees neos Masaee $10.00 
| FRESE are eee TT eT eet Pere eT eee ee ee eee ee Tee 5.00 


No paper sent unless the cash accompanies the order. 


R. B. RHETT, Jr., Charleston, S. C. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Richmond, Va. 


March 61—+tf 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP: 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of Iron Combined. 


This well known Remedy has been used yety extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


D a S P K P S I A 9 AND THE CONSEQUENT 


Deterioration of the Blood, 

IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT And for the cure of the following Diseases, 

DIGESTION, ' most of which originate in 
Det oeaPeeLlLaA: 

Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitus’s Dance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Affections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor, 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Carbuncles and Boils. Piles, 
Scurvy, Affections of the Skin, Consumptive tendenci-s, 
Bronchitis, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and all Diseases peculiar to Females, and all 
Complaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and requiring a Tonic 

or Alterative Medicine. 

Norr.—The great value of IRON as a remedy for Dyspxpsta, a bad state of the blood, 
and the numerous diseases caused thereby, is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Its failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protoride state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, IRON in the only form 
in which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically curgg diseases in which other preparations of IRON and other 
medicines have been found to be of no avail. 


Certificate of A. A. HAYES, M.D., of Boston. 


It is well known that the medical effects of Protoxide of Iron are lost by even a very 
brief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible. Inthe PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before wunknow» ; and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Scurvy, or 
scorbutic attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine-chest 
of every ship. A. A. HAYES, Assayer of the State of Massachusetts. 

16 Boyiston Street, Boston. 











PAMPHLETS containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergymen, 
Physicians, and others, can be had on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 


Rev. John Pierpont. Rev. Abraham Jackson, Marcelino Aranda, M.D. 
*« Warren Burton. » “ J. Pearson, Jr. Abraham Wendell, M.D. 
“« Arthur B. Fuller. “ A. R. R. Crawley. H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

“ Aug. R. Pope. “ Henry Upham. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
*“ Gurdon Robins. “ §. H. Riddel. Jose d’Espinar, M.D. 

* Sylvanus Cobb, “ Pp. C. Headley. Thomas A. Dexter, Esq. 
Thos. Whittemore. * John W. Olmstead. Thomas C. Amory, “ 

* Osborn Myrick. Lewis Johnson, M.D. Peter Harvey, * 

“ Ephraim Nute, Jr, Roswell Kinny. M.D. James C. Dunn, * 

* Thomas H. Pons. S. H. Kendall, M.D. Samuel May, « 

* Richard Metcalf. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Moses Grant, & 

“ =M, P. Webster. Francis Dana, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb. 

« Joseph H. Clinch. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


Store 39 Summer Street, (next door to New Post Office,) BOSTON. 
gas~ The Medicine will still be manufactured by N. CLARKE & CO., but Exclusively 
for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Nov 60—ly 
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ARTISTS! AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLY STORE. 


MR. &. LXYBROCK, 


(LATR OF THE FIRM OF WM. SATTLER & CO.,) 


Desires to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has opened the new store, 


No. 233 Main Street, under the Spotswood Hotel, 


For the supply of all articles in use among Painters, Artists, Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen generally. 


SE ARTISTS’ MASI R IAS 


May at all times be relied upon, as no pains will be spared always to secure the most 
choice and approved manufacture. 
Teachers and Schools, especially, will find an Extensive Assortment of 


PRINTS FOR DRAWING MODELS AND GRECIAN PAINTING, 


And all the materials used in those arts, which will be ill at as low rates 
as in any Northern market. 


PIGTURE FRAMES AND GILT MOULDINGS 


Of all styles, constantly on hand and made to order. 


LOOKING-GLASS FRAMES 


Made to order, in the best manner, and of the latest styles. 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF ENGRAVINGS, &C., 
Suitable for Parlors and Drawing-Rooms, which will be cheerfully shown, 
and which the public are invited to inspect. 
The favor of your commands is respectfully solicited by your most obedient, 


ALBERT LYBROCE, 
Ricumonp, Oct, 1, 1860. [Dec. ’60.—1y] No. 233 Main Street. 





THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the public 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million and ‘a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of S outhern ente rprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenjence of the readers of the “ Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications far Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John S. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmyille; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle; Sam’! K. Sterling, Harrisonburg: J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Siaunton; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 





W. L. COWARDIN, President. 
Wittram Wits, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. ’60.—1y] 
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THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOK, 


FOR 1861. 
The Cheapest and Best New York Family Newspaper Published. 


THE DAY-BOOK holds that this is a government of white men, created by white 
men for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental 
doctrine, that inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and superiority for 
the white race, is the natural order of American society. Considering the maintenance of 
this principle essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will 
continue to labour for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. This is its 
appropriate field of discussion, and it purposes, in the future, to devote itself more ex- 
clusively to the non-partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere 
questions of policy mainly to the party journals. In the future, asin the past, it will 
be independent of ail party control, and responsible only to the people. It will devote 
much more space than usual to general and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the Wreexty Day-Book in every respect the best 
family paper in the country. As the coming year will doubtless be one of the most 
exciting character in public affairs, all pérsons will need a newspaper. For 1861, the 
following. improvemeuts are offered : 

ONE-THIRD MORE READING MATTER.—Tuae Day-Boox, for 1861, will be 
printed upon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, 
in size, but really so much smaller as to admit of One-Tuirp More Reaping Marrter in 
the same space. 

LITERATURE.---We shall commence with the first issue, in January, a new original 
story, written expressly for the Wreexty Day-Boox, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W. H. Peck, author of “ Brother’s Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Vireinta GLENCAIRE, A TALE 
or THE Earty SetrLeMent oF AtaBaMA. "This is a thrilling and intensely interesting story 
of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jackson's campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 

EDUCATION.-—We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topics, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, 
&c., with a particular inquiry into the characters of school books as they affect the spread 
of anti- -slavery opinions. We hope, in this way, to make the Day-Boox eflicient during 
1861, in stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the 
assistance of all teachers to aid us in this important work. Voluntary communications 
on this subject are respectfully solicited. 

AGRICULTURE.—We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a 
popular, agricultural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we 
shall devote a liberal portion of each week’s issue to this important subject. 

MARKEBETS.---To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful 
and complete reports of cotton, grain and provision markets, together with special reports 
of the produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care 
by a special reporter, expressly for our columns. They are, of themselves, worth more 
to the planter and farmer than the subscription price of the paper. In every respect it 
is determined to make the Wrrxty Day-Booxk second to no journal of its class. Its foreign 
and domestic news, correspondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are not surpassed by 
any, while in every respect we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper 
afforded by any one, and as an appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a 
better and better paper. To this end we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-opera- 
tion of new ones. 5 ; 


TERMS: 
THE DAILY EVENING DAY-BOOE is $6 00 per annum. It is published at 


24 o'clock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up tothe moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial 
news, the Stock Board, Ship news, &c., &c. 

THE“WEEKLY DAY-BOOE is $2 00 per annum. It is a quarto sheet, issued 
every Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspaper by any. of its class. It con- 
tains all the editorials, and nearly all the reading matter which first appears in the 
Daily, except New York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town 
readers. 

CLUB RATES.—Two copies of the Wrexty Day-Boox will be forwarded to one 
Post-Office for $3; Five copies to one Post-Office for $5; Twenty-one copies to one Post- 
















































8 Advertising Sheet. 


Office for $20. For a Club of fifty at one Office, we will send the Dairy Evenine Day 
Book one year. For a Club of one hundred at one Office, we will give to the getter-up a 
copy of Randall’s Life of Jefferson in 3 vols. 8vo.; or Webster’s Illustrated Quarto 
Dictionary. 

Clergymen and Teachers will hereafter be furnished the Wrexty Day-Boox for one 
dollar per year, the lowest Club rate. 

Payment is required invaribly IN ADVANCE, and the paper is always discontinued at the 
expiration of the time of advance payment. Specimen copies sent FrEE. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

When drafts can be obtained they are safer than to send bills. But when money is 
remitted by Postmasters, or Postmasters are madé acquainted with the contents of letters 
sent, so they can certify, in case they are lost, that the money was sent, it is at our risk. 

All ordering papers should be careful to write the Post-Office, County and State in full. 

Address 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 


Publishers of Day Boox, 


November, 1860. No. 162, Nassau Street, New York. 


Herhants Insurance Company 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICE No. 153 MAIN STREET. 








- $200,000 
75,000 


CASE CAPITAL, (All PAIDUP) - - - - 
SURPLUS BARNINGS, - - - - * «© 





DIRECTORS: 


Jos. R. Anderson, 
Jas. L. Apperson, 
Wm. Breeden, 
David J. Burr, 
Wm. H. Christian, 
Jno. Dooley, 


JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 


3a" Applications received at the office, or through any Director. 


Jan 61—ly 





L. W. Glazebrook, 
Lewis Ginter, 
Sam’! J. Harrison, 
Roscoe B. Heath, 
Ed. McCarthy, 

E. Miller, 





Wm. G. Paine, 
Sam’! Putney, 
Jno. Purcell, 


_ Jno. D. Quarles, 


David J. Saunders; 
Geo. D. Shell, 


Garrett F. Watson. 





Franklin Stearns, 
John C. Sinton, 
Ed. H. Skinker, 
Geo. J. Sumner, 
Thos. Taylor, Jr. 
Wm. O. Taylor, 


A. PLEASANTS, President. 


B@5~ Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 





Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 


Where deep gol 


den summers exalt the perfume, 


Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 

To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new Zest, 

Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 


D‘stilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 


Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 


Sept. 60 --ly 











IMPORTANT. AND TIMELY WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A GLANCE AT STATE RIGHTS; their misconstrtictions, thein wrongs, and their 
rightful protections against the “ Ir ‘asible Conflict.” By a State Rights Republican. 
One volume, 8vo., $1 25. ee 

| ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED, 


THE LOST PRINCIPLE ; or the Sectional Equilibrium. How it was created—How 
destroyed—How it may be restored. By BaRzarvssa. One volume, 8yo., $2. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT BY THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 
From the Conservatist, Newbwry, 8. C. 


“Those who would fully understand the slavery agitation, its ednsés and remedies, 
would do well to obtain a copy of this work. They will find the subject treated, not 
from the stand point of any political party, but from that Which a “ktiowledge of the his- 
tory of the Constitution from its*birth, united ith candor and fréedom from party spirit, 

mae 2 , .- 


can alone furnish,’ eee 
“From the Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta, Ga. ; 

“ An exceedingly tasteful volume typbyraphiéally nd discussing with decided ability 
a yital question, upon the proper settlement of which the petpetuity of our Federal‘cem- 
pact depends. Its appearance at this time is opportune.” 

| From the Republican, St: Louis, Mo. 
“ The book is written with much caréyand betrays deep thought and extensive research.” 
From the Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 


“This is a valuable treatise upon the theory of an Equilibrium in the Federal Consti- 
tution, and should be diligently studied by the séarcler after truth.” . 


Copies mailed to any address on receipt’of the advertised prite. . 
JAMES woopHoUs® & CO., Booksellers, Richmond, Va. 


i 


Jan 61—1ly 


RICHMOND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF TYPE 
ye ; 
on 


On Southern Soil 





SOUTE OF BALTIMORE. * -» 


The Proprietors of the above establishment have also united with theif Foundry a 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on hand or furnishing tf order every 
article requisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when required. We can and will . 
manufacture in Richmond, as good an article, and at the same specimen prices as any 
Northern Foundry. We respectfully solicit the patronage of the South. 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 


We refer you to every Printer in this city. We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this advertisement for one month, sending us one copy of their paper, and 
receive their pay for such advertisement upon purchasing five times the amount of their 
bill from us. W,, P. & CO. 

Jan 61—ly 
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“WEST & JOHNSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
145.Main Street, Richmond, Va., 


Have Recentiy PusiisHen,, 


I. 


ROBINSON'S PRACTICE IN COURTS Gr JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
WUNITED STATES. By Conway RosiXson, Esq.,4 vole.; each volume sold separately. 
Price*per volume, $6. 





Contents oF Votume fer. 


As to the place and time of a transaction Or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 


‘ tine Coxtints or Vouume 2nd: 


Treating of the subject matter of agit Aétions ; in othet Words, of the right of 
Action. 


Treating of Personal Actions, wi 
the form of avtion; and the frame o 


As to ae in Personal Abiepe: ire 
forms theréof.. 


. The annexed¥ mendiatioti of wsindag acti 
‘sof Appeals of State of Virginia: alee 


r .. sa, Ricumoxp, November 23rd, 1860. 
i Mesers: West" Johastna--ia ; Velumes of Mr. vers Robinson’ s new 
visits on Préictice havé. come tor 
press, and we bave from time 16 time re : 
‘We ‘find the work # full and copious ‘reat a in 
which it relates { embracing, to: a large anton, “| fate as well as practic: e, magked 
with. great accuracy in its yeferences and hens; ane the distine ‘tions which are laid 
down ‘and explained, 2 pie ats in a the camels Ee @tyle so appropriate to 4 work 
of ‘this character. on ze Ex = 3 
» We regarét the wor lage inthe 
whether atthe Bar or bni th *benchf ‘Regwalt find ut ¢ a” aid oat a heilas his fabons 
in the th vestigations ef subj hg ‘Wathen ite as and, ins such, we récommend 
it to the profession itt the state and ; be 
Very eapettully, your obedient servants, % Gero. H. Lex, 
“ape ee hg’ R. C. L. Moncvre, 
: + ANRC ee ees « Wa. J. Roserrson, 
‘ Jon® J. ALLEN, 
: _— Wie DANIEL, Jr. 


 prekst OF THE LAWS OF. ikoia toe Cif iNaturd, ait ‘of a peifrdb ek char- 
acter and general operation; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefixed 

- tlfe Cogstitution of the United States, with gotes; and the New Bill of Rights and 
“Cbristitution of Virginia. By Jaues“M* Marruews, Esqs Attorney at Law ; 2*vols. $12. 

. lll. 

REPO SF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA, beld in Richihond: By Jonn M::Parron and Roscor B. Hxeatn, Esqs., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. 87 


_ A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN'S ‘REPORTS. By Joux M.Pattox and Roscor 
4 BR. Heatu, Esqs. $3 50: 
: yi: 


ADDRESSES.OF THE Hox. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivered at Chatlestdwn; Va, upon the trifl of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the pga Societies of the University 
of Virginia, Tuly 4th, 1869, 25 cts. 


Orders, to receive prompt attention, should be addressed. to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers, 


Jan 61—tf 145 Mat Sreeet, Rronmonp, Ve. 
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CHAMPAIGNE. 
HER’S DREAM, 
1) MAN.—TREATI 
RY MARSHALL FURS yee 
IT OF THE STORM-CLOUD 
tHE SOUTH. By G. R 
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" SOLUBLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under the personal supervision and direction of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
Chemist, of this City. 


ee eS ee — $$ 


THIS FERTILIZER we confidently ean as the most permanent 
and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRANT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 
THE SOMBRERO GUANO 


Before being mixed, is rénd¢red immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphuric Acid. 
This treatment is universally reeommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simultaneous, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 

This is the ONLY mixture of the Ammoniated and Phosphatie GUANOS we know of, 
yet offered to the Agricultural community, in a REALLY SOLUBLE form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, 
are highly satisfactory—go much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ere long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, without the addition of Phosphates, tends rather to exhaust than 
permanently improve the soil. 


FOWLE & CoO., 


ADLBEXAINDRIA, VA. 
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Adve rtesing Sheet 


IMPORTANT AND TIMELY WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A GLANCE AT STATE RIGHTS; their misconstructions, their wrongs, and their 


rightful protections against the “ Irrepressible Conflict.” By a State Rights Republican. 
One volume, Svo., $1 25. 


ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED, 
THE LOST PRINCIPLE; or the Sectional Equilibrium. How it was created—How 
destroyed—How it may be restored. By Bargarussa. One volume, $ . 9 
WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT BY THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


From the Conservatist. Newhu y s. C, 


“Those who woald fully understand the slavery agitation, its causes and remedies: 
would do well to obtain a copy of this work. They will find the subject treated, not 
from the stand point of any political party, but from that which a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Constitution from its birth, united with candor and freedom from party spirit, 


ean alone furnish.” 
From the Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta. Ga 
“ An exceedingly tasteful volume typographically, and discussing with decided ability 


} 
| 


a vital question, upon the proper settlement of which the perpetuity of our Federal com- 
pact depends. Its appearance at this time is opportune.” 
From the Republican, St. Lowis, Me 
The book is written with much care, and betrays deep thought and extensive research.” 
From the Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Al 
“This is a valuable treatise upon the theory of an I:quilibrium in the Federal Consti- 
tution, and should be diligently studied by the searcher after truth. 
Copies mailed to any address on receipt of the advertised pi 
JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., Booksellers, Richmond, Va. 


Jan 61—ly 


RICHMOND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF TYPE 


On Southern Soil 


Sunes COP BALTIC I MORE. 





The Proprietors of the above establishment have also united with their Foundry a 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on band or furnishing to order every 
article requisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when required. We can and will 
manufacture m Richmond, as good an article, and at tle same specimen prices as any 
Northern Foundry. We respectfully solicit the patronage of the Sor : 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 


We refer you to every Printer in this city. We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this advertisement for one month, se) g us one copy of their paper, and 
receive therr pay for sueb advertisement upon purchasing five times the amount of their 


bill frem us. W., P. & CO. 


Jan 6i—ly 



























































Advertising Sheet. 


ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLY STORE. 
ie 2 B. lay DROTK, 


(LATE OF THE FIRM OF WM. SATTLER & CO.,) 
Desires to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has opened the new store, 


No. 233 Main Street, under the Spotswood Hotel, 


For the supply of all articles in use among Painters, Artists, Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen generally. 


SOU AUR SUIS SCS” MASE CLAIES 


May at all times be relied upon, as no pains will be spared always to secure the most 
choice and approved manufacture. 
Teachers and Schools, especially, will find an Extensive Assortment of 


PRINTS FOR DRAWING MODELS AND GRECIAN PAINTING, 


And all the materials used in those arts, which will be supplied at as low rates 
as in any Northern market. 


PIGTURE FRAMES AND GILT MOULDINGS 


Of all styles, constantly on hand and made to order. 


LOOKING-GLASS FRAMES 


Made to order, in the best manner, and of the latest styles, 
A CHOICE ASSORIMENT OF ENGRAVINGS, &C., 
Suitable for Parlors and Drawing-Rooms, which will be cheerfully shown, 
and which the public are invited to inspect. 
The favor of your commands is respectfully solicited by your most obedient, 


ALBERT LYBROCK, 
Ricumonp, Oct. 1, 1860. [Dec. *60.—1ly] No. 233 Main Street. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the publie 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a mullion and a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the aceumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests, Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize. Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the * Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
und its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John S. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E, 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes -& Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle; Sam’l K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D, Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoc, Staunton; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 

W. L. COWARDIN, President. 


Witiiam Wins, Jr., Secretaty, [Dec. 69.—1ly] 

















Advertising Sheet. 


Merchants DInsurance Company 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICE No. 153 MAIN STREET. 


CASSEL CAPITAL, il (ALL PAID UP) - - $200,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - - - 75,000 


DIRECTORS: 


Jos. R. Anderson, L. W. Glazebrook, Wm. G, Paine, Franklin Stearns, 

Jas. L. Apperson, | Lewis Ginter, | Saim’l Putney, John C. Sinton, 

Wm Breeden, Sam’| J. Hatrison, Jno. Parcel, Ed. H, Skinker, 

David J. Burr, Roscoe B. Heath, Jno. D. Quarles, Geo. J. Sumner, 

Wm. H. Christian, Ed. MeCarthy, David J. Saunders, | Thos. Taylor, Jr. 

Jno. Dooley, E. Miller, | Geo. D. Shell, Wm. O. Taylor, 
Garrett F. Watson. 


JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. A. PLEASANTS, President. 


Bae Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 
Bas Applications received at the office, or through any Director. 
Jan 61—ly 











Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the aeep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resuime- 
To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the et 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet nnd the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Fichmond, Va. 











MACFARLANE & FERGUSSOR, 








Pre reorene 
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Advertising Sheet. 


“‘PERUVLAN SYRUP: 


~——OBy— 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of lreon Combined. 


~~ cee ——- 


This well known Remedy las been used very extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


: - CN 4 > al - a) “as - "ra 
D S P K P S ] A : AND THE CONSEQUENT 
on Deterioration of the Blood, 
IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT And for the cure of the following Diseases, 


DIGESTION , most of which originate in 
dd A oe oe AS 


Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitus’s Dance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Afiections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor, 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Carbuncles and Boils, Piles, 
Scurvy, Aflecticns of the Skin, Consumptive tendenci-s, 
Bronchitis, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and all Diseases peculiar to Females, and all 
Compiaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and requiring a Tonic 

or Alterative Medicine. 

Nore.—The great value of IRON as a remedy for Dysexpsia, a bad state of the blood, 
and-ihe numerous diseases caused thereby, is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Its failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protoxide state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, [RON iu the only form 
in which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For this reason.the PHRUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically cures diseases in which other preparations of LRON and other 
medicines have been found to be of no avail. 





Certificate of A. A. HAYES, M.D., of Boston. 

It is well known that the medical effects of Protoxide ef Iron are lost by even a very 
drief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible. Inthe PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before unknown ; and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Seurvy, o1 
scorbutic attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine-chest 
of every ship. A. A. HAYES, Assayer of the State of Massachusetts. 

16 Boyisron Street, Boston. 





PAMPHLETS containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergymen, 
Physicians, and others, can be had on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 

Rey. Johiy Pierpont. Rev. Abraham Jackson. Marcelino Aranda, M.D. 

« Warren Burton. aie Pearson, Jr. Abraham Wendell, M.D. 

* Arthur B. Fuller. “A. R. R. Crawley. H. EF. Kinney, M.D. 

Aug. R. Pope. “ Henry Upham. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
Gurdon Robins. “ §. H. Riddel. Jose d’Espinar, M.D. 
Sylvanus Cobb. “ 'P. C. Headley. Thomas A. Dexter, Esq. 
Thos. Whittemore. * John W. Olmstead. Thomas C. Amory, “ 
Osborn Myrick. Lewis Johnson, M.D. Peter Harvey, ne 
Ephraim Nute, Jr. Roswell Kinny, M.D. James C. Dunn, ms 
Thomas H. Pons. S. H. Kendall, M.D. Samuel May, “ 
Richard Metcalf. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Moses Grant, 6“ 

M. P. Webster. Francis Dana, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb. 
Joseph H. Clinch. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


Store 39 Summer Street, (next door to New Post Office,) BOST@N, 
| kee The Medicine will still be manufactured by N. CLARKE & CO., but Exclusively 


for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Nov 60—ly =. 
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Advertising Sheet. 


“WEST & JOHNSTON, sty SoS of 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
145 Main Street, Richmond, Va., 

Have Recentiry Pus.isHed, 


I. 


ROBINSON'S PRACTICE IN COURTS: OF JUSTICE IY ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Rosinson, Esq., 4 vols.;each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, $6. ‘ 
Contents OF VoLume 1st. 
Aso the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conffict 
of ‘Laws and Statute of Limitations. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME 2ND : 


Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in other, words, of the right of 
Action. ‘ a 
R = ConTENTS OF VOLUME 3RD 

Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the parties who may sue and be sued; 

the form-of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 
Contents oF VoLuME 47TH. 

As to pleading in ®ersonal Actions; treating particularly of Declarations, and’ giving 
forms thereof. 

The aiinexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 

of Appeals of ‘the State.of Visginia : ™ 
Srate Court House, Ricumonp, Neveinber 23rd, 1860« 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentiemen—The. volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson's new 
work on Practice have come to our hands as they have issued succéssively from the 
press, and we have from time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

“We'find the’work a full and copious treatise in a condensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates ; embracing, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
With great accura@y-in its references amd citations, and tle distinctions which are laid 
down and_explained, and writien in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a werk 
of this character. 

We regard the work as wosthy a place in the library of eve ry laWye v, and think thaty 

‘ whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid aid abridge his labors] 
Mi-the investigations of subjects coming withm-its scope ; and, as*such, we reeomnjehd 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere, 
Very respéctiully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Les, 
ae R: C. L. Moncurr, 
* Wa. J. Rosertson, - 
Joun J. ALLER 
Wa. Daxien, JR. 
; = ae By es a 

DIGEST. OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil-Nature, and of a permanent char 
acter and geveral operation ; illustrated by Judiciat Decision; té*which are prefixed 
the Constitution ofthe United States, with notes; nd, the New Bill of Riglts ‘and 
Constitution of Virginia,* By James M. Marruews, Esq., Attorney at Law ; 2 vols. $12 

* IH. 

REPORTS OF, CASES DECIDED -IN.- THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OB 
VIRGINIA, held in Richthond. -By Jogn M. Parron and Roscon B. Hearn, Esqsyé 
the’ Richmon@ Bar; 2-vols. $7. 

IV; : 

A GENERAL INDEX:TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Join M. Pérroy alld Rosco 

RB. Heatu, Esqs. $3 50. af % 
v. 

ADDRESSES OF THE Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEFS, of Indiana; compris ing hi 
Argunient delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trix i of John E. Cooke, for Treaso 
and Mardes;*also an Address delivered Sefore the, Lite rary Sooenes ser the Universit 
of Virginia, uly Aur, 1869. 25 cts. 


« Orders, ‘0: receive prompt attentidn, shotid be Be bcd to 


Jan 61—te 
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CONTENTS. 


1. SLAVE TRADE IN THE SOUTHERN CONGRESS,. ....... ........ 100 


2. A POEM FOR THE TIMES. By Joun R. Tuompson,.................6+ 420 
Se Fe ee ee Ce reel Ba RO Oig cic wee ce irene oe iseeacens tense 422 
4. LITTLE FOOTSTEPS. By Mary J. Upsuvur,......... aieuigck awe ete ee 133 
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LUTHER CLAPP, Esg., is our regularly authorized Travelling Agent for procuring 


new subscribers and collecting our bills in all the Southern States. 


“WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES. 


VIRGINIA AGENCIES. 


227 Main Street, Richmond. Wm. B. Richards, Jr., Alexandria. 
493 Sycamore Street, Petersburg. | A. S. Engledove, Lynchburg. 
Johnson’s Hall, Norfolk. | V. Richards & Bro., Fredericksburg. 
A. H. Cleveland, Charlottesville. | W. G. Wright, Lexington. 


Sewing Machines Awarded by the American Institute, N. Y. 


The Machines are arranged according to the stitch made, and the purpose to which the 
machine is to be applied, in four classes, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th; a classification indica 
ting the general order of merit and importance: 

Cass Ist, includes the Shuttle or Lock Stitch Machines for family use, and for manu- 
facturers in the same range or purpose and material. The Committee has assigned this 
class the highest rank, on account of the “elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general 
desirableness of the stitching when done,” and the wide range of its application. At 
the head of this class they place the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, and award it the high- 
est premium. This has been the uniform award for the Machine throughout the Country 
for seyeral years, and we think no disinterested person will dispute its justice and pro- 
priety. 

Ciass 2p, includes the Shuttle ory Lock Stitch Machines for heavy manufacturing pur- 
poses. At the head of this class the Committee places First & Frost’s Machines. 

Cass 3rD, includes the Double Chain Stitch Machines. The Grover & Baker Machine 
is placed at the head of this class. The Committee objects to the stitch made by this 
Machine, inasmuch as it consumes more thread than any other stitch, and leaves a ridge 
projecting from one side of the seam. This, in the Committee’s opinion, must usually 
impair the durability of the seam, and often the beauty of the garments or other articles 
so stitched, though some of the Machines making this stitch can be used very success- 
fully for embroidering purposes. 

Crass 41x, includes the singie Thread Tambour or Chain Stiteli Machines. ‘The ten- 
dency of this stitch to ravel, the Committee considers an objection so serious that they 
refuse to recommend the Machines making it for any premium. 

The public 1s much indebted to this Committee for the able discharge of their duty, in 
rendering clear a subject that interest has so much darkened. 




















SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER. 


ADVERTISING BHEET. 


JUNE, RICHMOND, te 1861. 

















SOLUBLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under the personal supervision and direction of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
_ Chemist, of this City. 


THIS FERTILIZER y we confidently ‘recommend, as the most permanent — 
and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRANT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 


THE SOMBRERO GUANO 


Before being mixed, is rendered immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphuric Acid. 
This treatment is universally recommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simultaneous, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 

This is the ONLY mixture of the Ammoniated and Phosphatic GUANOS we know of, 
yet offered to the Agricultural community, in a REALLY SOLUBLE form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, 
are highly satisfactory—so much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ere long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, without the addition of Phosphates, tends rather to exhaust than 
permanently improve the soil. 


FOW LE & CO., 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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Advertising Sheet. 


IMPORTANT AND TIMELY WORK 


JUST PUBLISHEI ». 
A GLANCE AT STATE RIGHTS; their misconstructions, their wrongs. and thei 


rightful protections against the “ Irrepressible Conflict.” By a State Rights Republican 
One volume, Svo., $1 25. 
ALSO LATELY PUBLISHED, 


THE LOST PRINCIPLE; or the Sectional Equilibrium. How it was created—How 
destroyed—How it may be restored. By Barsparussa. One volume, 8vo., $2. 


WHAT JIS THOUGHT OF IT BY THE SOUTHERN PRESS 
From the Conservatist, Newbury, S. C. 
“Those who would fully understand the slavery agitation, its causes and remedies; 
would do well to obtain a copy of this work. They will find the subject treated, not 


from the stand point of any political party, but from that which a knowledge of the his 


tory of the Constitution from its birth, united with candor and freedom from party spirit, 
can alone furnish.” 
From the Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta, Ga. 
“An exceedingly tasteful volume typographically, and discussing with decided ability 
a vital question, upon the proper settiement of which the perpetuity of our Federal cem- 
pact depends. Its appearance at this time is opportune.” 
From the Republican, St. Louis, Mo. 
“The book is written with much care, and betrays deep thought and extensive research. 
From the Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 
“ This is a valuable treatise upon the theory of an Equilibrium in the Federal Consti- 
tution, and should be diligently studied by the searcher after truth.” 
Copies mailed to any address on receipt of the advertised pricé. 
JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., Bookseilers, Richmond, Va. 
Jan 61—ly 





RICHMOND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTORY OF TYPE 


On Southern Soil 


SOUTH OF BALTIMORE. 


The Proprietors of the above Seta blishiment have also united with their Foundry a 
complete Printer’s Furnishing Warehouse, having on hand or furnishing to order every 
article requisite for a Printing Office, from a Bodkin to a Ten Cylinder Press. Type and 
Printing material from any Foundry north furnished when required. We can and will 
manufacture in Richmond, as good an article, and at the same specimen prices as any 
Northern Foundry. We respectfully solicit the patronage of the South. 


WALKER, PELOUZE & CO. 


We.-refer you to every Printer in this city. We also desire every Newspaper in the 
South to copy this advertisement for one month, sending us one copy of their paper, and 
receive their pay for such advertisement upon purchasing five times the amount of their 
bill from us. W., P. & CO. 
Jan 61—ly 

































Advertising Sheet. 


ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLY STORE. | 


MR. A. LYBROCK, 3 


(LATE OF THE FIRM OF WM. SATTLER & CO.,) 





Desires to inform his friends and the publie generally, that he has opened the new store, { 


No. 233 Main Street, under the Spotswood Hotel, 


¥or the supply of all articles in use among Painters, Artists; Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen generally. 


THE ARTISTS’ MATERTALS 


May at all times be relied upon, as no pains will be spared always to secure the most 
y H A j 
choice and approved manufacture. 
Teachers and Schools, especially, will find an Extensive Assortment of 
) y; 


PRINTS FOR DRAWING MODELS AND GRECIAN PAINTING, 


And all the materials used in those arts, which will be supplied at as low rates 
as in any Northern market. 


PIGTURE FRAMES AND GILT MOULDINGS 


Of all styles, constantly on hand and made to order. 


LOOKING GLASS FRAMES 


Made to order, in the best manner, and of the latest styles. 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF ENGRAVINGS, &C., 
Suitable for Parlors and Drawing-Rooms, which will be cheerfully shown, 
and which the public are invited to inspect. 
The favor of your commands is respectfully solicited by your most obedient, 
ALBERT LYBROCE, 
Ricumonp, Oct. 1, 1560. [ Dec. *60.--ly] No. 233 Main Street. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company las enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the public 
confidence ; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million and a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of S8@uthern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the “ Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, and will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John S. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington ; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hart, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle; Sam’! K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Biedsoe, Staunton; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 

W. L. COWARDIN, President. 

Wituram Wats, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. *60.—ly] 
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Siamcance Com 
OF RICHMOND, VA. 


OFFICE No. 153 MAIN STREET. 


> 





Mp 
s 








CASH CAPITAL, (ALL PAID UP) - - - - - $200,000 
SuoRPLvsS BARNINGS, - - - + - - 75,000 


DIRECTORS: 





Jos. R. Anderson, | L. W. Glazebrook, | Wm. G. Paine, | Franklin Stearns 
Jas. L. Apperson, | Lewis Ginter, Sam’! Putney, John C. Sinton, 
Wm. Breeden, | Sam/’l J. Harrison, Jno. Purcell, | Ed. H. Skinker, 
David J. Burr, | Roscoe B. Heath, Jno. D. Quarles Geo. J. Sumner, 
Wm. H. Christian, | Ed. McCarthy, David J. Saunders Thos. Taylor, Jr. 
Jno. Dooley, } E. Miller, Geo. D. Shell, | Wm. O. Taylor, 


Garrett F. Watson. 


JOHN H. MONTAGUE, Secretary. A. -PLEASANTS, President. 


Ba@s> Insures Buildings and Merchandise in town or country; also, Marine Insurance. 
Bas> Applications received at the office, or through any Director. 
Jan 61—ly ; 





Bouquet D’Orleans, 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 
‘To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new Zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great care from the cheicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 


Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sate only by 
Sept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 





J. R. KEININCHAM, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Richmond, Wa: 








MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
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WEST & JOHNSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


145 Main Street, Richmond, Ya, 
Have Recentiy Pousrisuen, 


ROBINSON'S PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Conway Ropinxson, Esq., 4 vols.; each volume sold separately. 
Price per volume, 365. 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME IST. 
As to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, treating chiefly of the Conflict 
of Laws and Statute of Limitations. 
ConTENTS OF VOLUME 2ND. 
Treating of the subject matter of Personal Actions; in other words, of the right of 
Action. 
ConTENTS OF VOLUME ORD. 
Treating of Personal Actions, with respect to the partics who may sue and be sued, 
the form of action, and the frame of the pleadings. 


ContTeNTs oF VOLUME 4TH. 

As to pleadings in Personal Actious; treating particularly of Declarations, and giving 
forms thereof. 

The annexed recommendation of Robinson’s Practice is from the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia: 

State COurt House, Ricumonp, November 23rd, 1860. 

Messrs. West & Johnston—Gentlemen—The volumes of Mr. Conway Robinson’s new 
work on Practice have come to onr hands as they have issned successively from the 
press, and we have fiom time to time referred to and examined their contents. 

We find the work a full and copious treatise in a cendensed form, upon the subjects to 
which it relates; embracinz, to a large extent, principles as well as practice, marked 
with great accuracy in its references and citations, and the distinctions which are laid 
down and explained, and written in the terse and concise style so appropriate to a work 
of this character. 

We regard the work as worthy a place in the library of every lawyer, and think that, 
whether at the Bar or on the bench, he will find it greatly to aid and abridge his labors 
in the investigations of subjects coming within its scope; and, as such, we reeommend 
it to the profession in the state and elsewhere. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, Gro. H. Lez, 
R. C. L. Moncure, 
Wm. J. Ropertson, 
Joun J. ALLEN, 
Wma. Dante, Jr. 
II. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, of a Civil Nature, and of a permanent ehar- 
acter and general operation ; illustrated by Judicial Decision; to which are prefixed 
the Constitution of the United States, with notes; and the New Bill of Rights and 
Constitution of Virginia. By Jamms M. Marrnews, Esq., Attorney at Law; 2 vols. $12, 

IIT. 

REPORTS OF CASES DECIDED IN THE SPECIAL COURT OF APPEALS OF 
VIRGINIA, held in Richmond. By Joux M. Parton and-Roscor B. Hearn, Esqs., of 
the Richmond Bar; 2 vols. 7. 

IV. 

A GENERAL INDEX TO GRATTAN’S REPORTS. By Jozx M. Parton and Roscoe 
B. Heatu, Esqs. $3 50. 

i 

ADDRESSES OF THE Hox. DANIEL W. VOORHEES. of Indiana, comprising his 
Argument delivered at Charlestown, Va., upon the trial of John E. Cooke, for Treason 
and Murder; also an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Virginia, July 4th, 1860, 25 ets. 

Orders, to reeeive prompt attention, should be addressed to 


WEST & JOHNSTON,’ Publishers, 


Jan 61—tf 145 Main Street, Ricumonp, Va. 

















THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Publishers, 
XICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Dr. GEORGE W. BAGBY, Editor. 

1861. : 18G1. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR. ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


One page, one year, . $50 00 
* EACH 450 PAGES. Half page one ye _ 30 60 
Quarter page one yea ; : - 99. 0a 

* Price, $3.00 in advance. Single insertion, 25 cents a line 


NEW FEATURES. 


In anneuneing the Tuirty-Sreconp and Turety-Tuirp volumes of the Messenger, the 
publishers take pleasure in acknowledging the unabated confidence of the pubhe and 
the press in a magazine which, during so many years, has obtained the favour of the 


Southern people.. For more than a quarter of a century, the Messenger has been the 
exponent of Southern opinian, the medium of Southen genius, the bold and outspoken 
nlvocate of Southern institutions. Far from abandoning the position heretofore held tn 


regard to the paramount question of Slavery, it is prepared to take sull higher ground, 


[t will maintain, not only that Slavery is a social and political blessing, but that its er- 
iension is a necessary condition of uUsexistence. Essentially a Southern Magazine, the Mes- 
senger claims the right to share the good or evil fortune of the South, whether iw the Union 
or out of the Union. 

With respect to its literary merits, the Messenger must speak for itself. Its editorial 
columns have been illustrated’ by the genius of Kad 


lgar A. Poe and John R. Thomp- 


son, and its pages have been adorned by many of the ablest essays, the profoundest 


eriticisins, the most brillant sketches, the best poetry, and the most popular novels of 
the age. In verification of this statement, we need but to instance “ Zhe Reveries of a 
Bachelor,’ “The Flush Times of Alabama,’ and “ Vernon Grove;” all of which were 


given to the readers of the Messenger before they appeared in the form of books. No 
pains will be spared to secure literary materials quite as attractive as any that have ap- 
peared in the past. 

Among the New Features*to be introduced, are Original H!ustrations, Fashion Plates, 
Popular Scientific Articles, and a Series of Humorous Sketches and Poems of Southern 
Life. The admirable Lectures of Professor Faraday will be continued. A sparkling 
Novelet, entitled “4 Story of Champuigne,’ will appear. \lso Translations of the 
shorter and most brilliant stories of the younger Damas and other celebrated Frenel 
writers. 

Attention is directed to our Advertising Sheet, the advantages of which, owing to the 
extensive circulation of the Messenger throughout the Southern States, and the permuneal 
nature of a magazine as compared wi'l newspapers, need not be dilated upon. 








